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PARIS.—THE DODGE CLUB.—HOW TO SPEAK 
HOW TO RAISE A CROWD. 


ie is a glorious day in Paris. The whole 
city is out in the public places, watching 
the departure of the army of Italy. Every 
imaginable uniform, on foot and on horseback, 
enlivens the scene. Zouaves are every where. 
Cent Gardes hurry to and fro, looking ferocious. 
Imperial Gardes look magnificent. Innumera- 
ble little red-legged soldiers of the line dance 
about, gesticulating vehemently. Grisettes 
hang about the necks of departing braves. A 
great many tears are shed, and a great deal of 
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bombast uttered. For the 
invincible soldiers of France 
are off to fight for 
and every one of 
them carry a marshal’s ba- 
ton in his knapsack ? 

A troop of Cent Gardes 
comes thundering down in 
a cloud of dust, dashing the 
people right and . ft. Loud 
cheers arise : Em 
pereur!” The re se voices 
of myriads prolong the yell. 
It is Louis Napoleon. He 
touches his hat gracefully 
to the crowd. 

A chasseur leaps into a 
cab. 

‘Where 

you?” 

‘To Glory ” 

soldier. 

The crowd applaud. 
cabman drives off and don’t 
want any further direction 

Here big - bearded 
Zouave kisses his big-beard- 
ed brother in a blouse. 

“ Adieu, mon frére ; write 
me.” 

‘* Where shall I write ?” 

“Direct to Vienna—poste 
restante,”” 

Every body laughs at 
every thing, and the crowd 
are quite wild at this. 

A young man is perched 
upon a pillar near the gar- 
| den wall of the Tuileries, He enjoys the scene 

immensely. After a while he takes a clay pipe 
from his pocket and slowly fills it. Having com- 
pleted this business he draws a match along 
the stone and is just about lighting his pipe. 

** Halloo!” 

Down drops the lighted match on the neck 
of an ouvrier. It burns. The man scowls up; 
but seeing the cause, smiles and waves his hand 
forgivingly. 

“Dick |” 

At this a young man in the midst of the 
crowd stops and looks around. He is a short 
young man, in whose face there is a strange 


an idea; 
doesn’t 


‘ive 


shall I take 


shouts the 


The 
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mixture of innocence and shrewdness. He is ‘* Madame Bang.” 

pulling a baby -carriage, containing a small| ‘‘Bang? Well, Madame Bang must look 
specimen of French nationality, and behind | out for another lodger. You must come with 
him walks a majestic female. |}me, young man. You need a guardian. It’s 

The young man Dick takes a quick survey | well that I came in time to rescue you. Let's 
and recognizes the person who has called him. | be off!” 

Down drops the pole of the carriage, and, to And the two youths descended and were soon 
the horror of the majestic female, he darts off, | lost in the crowd. 

and, springing up the pillar, grasps first the | 

foot and then the hand of his friend. | ‘Three flights of steps are bad enough; but 

‘*Buttons!” he cried; ‘‘ what, you! you here | great Heavens! what do you mean by taking a 

Paris!” fellow up to the eighth story ?” 

**T believe i am.” | Such was the exclamation of Dick as he fell 

‘*Why, when did you come ?” | exhausted into a seat in a little room at the 

** About a month ago.” | top of one of the tallest houses in Paris. 

‘*T had no idea of it. I didn’t know you} ‘‘ Economy, my dear boy.” 
were here.” | ‘* Ehem !” 

**And I didn’t know that you were. I ‘‘Paris is overflowing, and I could get no 
thought by this time that you were in Italy. | other place without paying an enormous price. 
What has kept you here so long ?” Now I am trying to husband my means.” 

Dick looked confused. | **J should think so.” 

‘Why the fact is, I am studying German.” | ‘‘I sleep here—” 

‘German! in Paris! French, you mean.” | ‘‘ And have plenty of bed-fellows.” 

‘*No, German.” **T eat here—” 

** You're crazy ; who with?” | ‘*The powers of the human stomach are as- 

Dick nodded his head toward his late com- | tounding.” 
panion. ‘** And here I invite my friends.” 

‘* What, thatwoman? How she is scowling ‘*Friends only, I should think. Nothing 
at us!” but the truest friendship could make a man 

‘**Ts she?” said Dick, with some trepidation. | hold out in such an ascent.” 

**Yes. But don’t look. Have you been| ‘‘Butcome. What are your plans?” 
with her all the time ?” ‘*T have none.” 

“Studying German!” cried Buttons, witha| ‘‘I shall be delighted.” 
laugh. ‘* Who is she ?” | And I’m going to Italy.” 

‘*Then I’m afraid our league is al- 
ready at an end.” 

‘Why ?” 

‘*T haven’t money enough.” 

**How much have you?” 

*“*Only five hundred dollars; I’ve 
spent all the rest of my allowance.” 

‘* Five hundred? Why, man, I have 
only four hundred.” 

‘*What! and you're going to Italy ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘*Then I'll go téo and run the risk. 
But is this the style ?” and Dick looked 
dolefully around. 

‘*By no means—not always. But 
you must practice economy.” 

‘* Have you any acquaintances ?” 

‘““Yes, two. We three have formed 
ourselves into a society for the purpose 
of going to Italy. We call ourselves 
the Dodge Club.” 

“The Dodge Club?” 

‘Yes. Because our principle is to 
dodge all humbugs and swindles, which 
make traveling so expensive generally. 
We have gained much experience al- 
ready, and hope to gain more. One 
of my friends is a doctor from Phila- 
delphia. Doctor Snakeroot, and the 
other is Senator Jones from Massa- 
chusetts. Neither the Doctor nor the 


| 
‘* Yes, seven months.” | ‘*Then you must league yourself with me.” 


HERE 1 INVITE MY FRIENDS. 
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Senator understand a word of any language 
but the American. That is the reason why 
[ became acquainted with them. 

‘** First as to the Doctor, I picked him up at 
Dunkirk. It was in acafé. I was getting my 
modest breakfast when I saw him 
He sat down and boldly asked for coffee. 


come in. 


After the usual delay the garcon brought him | 
a small cup filled with what looked like ink. | 


yn the waiter was a cup of eau de vie, and a 


little plate containing several enormous lumps | 


if loaf-sugar. Never shall I forget the Doctor’s 
face of amazement. He looked at each article 
in succession. What was the ink for? what the 
brandy? what the sugar? He did not know 
that the two first when mixed makes the best 


drink in the world, and that the last is intended | 


for the pocket of the guest by force of a custom 
dear to every Frenchman. To make a long 
story short, I explained to him the mysteries of 
French coffee, and we became sworn friends. 
**My meeting with the Senator was under 
slightly different circumstances. It was ear- 
ly in the morning. It was chilly. I was 
walking briskly out of town. Suddenly I 
turned a corner and came upon a 
They surrounded a tall man. He an 
American, and appeared to be insane. First 
he made gestures like a man hewing or chop- 
ping. Then he drew his hand his 
throat. Then he staggered forward and pre- 
tended to fall. Then he groaned heavily. 
After which he raised himself up and looked 
at the crowd with an air of mild inquiry. They 
lid not laugh. They did not even smile. They 
listened respectfully, for they knew that the 


crowd. 
was 


across 


THE CLUB. 


| along the street. 
time to learn that he was anxious to see the 
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strange gentleman wished to express some- 


thing. On the whole, I think if I hadn’t come 


up that the Senator would have been arrested 


y a stiff gendarme who was just then coming 
As it was, I arrived just in 


French mode of killing cattle, and was trying 
to find his way to the abattoirs. The Senator 
is a fine man, but eminently practical. He 
used to think the French language an accom- 
He has changed his mind 

He has one little pe- 
to bawl broken 


plishment only. 
since his arrival here. 
culiarity, and that is, 
at the top ol his voice when he wants to com 


English 
municate with foreigners.” 


Not long afterward the Dodge Club received 
a new member in the person of Mr. Dick Whif- 
fletree. The introduction took place in a mod- 
est café, where a dinner of six courses was sup- 


| plied for the ridiculous sum of one franc—soup, 


a roast, a fry, a bake, a fish, a pie, bread at 
discretion, and a glass of vinegar generously 
thrown in. 

At one end of the table sat the Senator, a 
very large and muscular man, with iron-gray 
hair, and features that were very strongly 
marked and very strongly American. He ap- 
peared to be about fifty years of age. At the 
other sat the Doctor, a slender young man in 
black. 
to him was Dick. 

‘* Buttons,” said the Senator, ‘‘were you out 


On one side sat Buttons, and opposite 


yesterday ?” 
‘“*T was.” 
‘Tt was a powerful crowd.” 

** Rather large.” 

‘It was im-mense. I never 
before had any idea of the popu 
lation of Paris. New York isn't 
to be compared to it.” 

** As to crowds, that is nothing 
uncommon in Paris. Set a rat 
loose in the Champs Elysées, and 
[ bet ten thousand people will be 
after it in five minutes.” 

**Sho!” : 

** Any thing will raise a crowd 
in Paris.” 

‘* Tt will be a small one, then.” 

*¢ My dear Senator, in an hour 
from this I'll engage myself to 
raise as large a crowd as the one 
you saw yesterday.” 

‘*My dear Buttons, you look 
like it.” 

“Will you bet ?” 

**Bet? Are you in earnest?’ 

‘‘ Never more so.” 

**But there is an 
crowd outside already.” 

‘Then let the scene of my 
trial be in a less crowded place 
—the Place Venddme, for in- 
stance.” 

** Name the conditions.” 


immense 
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**In an hour from this I engage to fill the 
Place VendOme with people. Whoever fails 
forfeits a dinner to the Club.” 

The eyes of Dick and the Doctor sparkled. 

**Done!” said the Senator. 

** All that you have to do,” said Buttons, 
‘*is to go to the top of the Colonne Vendéme 


’ 


and wave your hat three times when you want | 


me to begin.” 

*““Tll do that. But it’s wrong,” 
Senator. ‘It’s taking money from you. 
must lose.” 

**Oh, don’t be alarmed,” said Buttons, cheer- 
fully. 

The Dodge Club left for the Place Vendéme, 
and the Senator, separating himself from his 
companions, began the ascent. Buttons left 
his friends at a corner to see the result, and 
walked quickly down a neighboring street. 


said the 
You 
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Dick noticed that every one whom he met 
stopped, stared, and then walked quickly for- 
| ward, looking up at the column. ‘These peo- 
ple accosted others, who did the same. Ina 
| few minutes many hundreds of people were 
looking up and exchanging glances with one 
| another. 
In a short time Buttons had completed the 
| circuit of the block, and re-entered the Place 
by another street. He was running at a quick 
pace, and, at a moderate calculation, about tw« 
thousand gamins de Paris ran before, beside, 
|and behind him. Gens d’armes caught the ex- 
citement, and rushed frantically about. Sol- 
diers called to one another, and tore across the 
square gesticulating and shouting. Carriages 
stopped; the occupants stared up at the col- 
umn; horsemen drew up their rearing horses ; 
| dogs barked; children screamed; up flew a 
thousand windows, out of which five thousand 
heads were thrust. 

At the end of twenty minutes, after a very 
laborious journey, the Senator reached the top 
of the column. He looked down. 

A cry of amazement burst from him. The 
immense Place VendOme was crammed with 
human beings. Innumerable upturned faces 
were staring at the startled Senator. All 
around, the lofty houses sent all their inmates 
to the open windows, through which they look- 
ed up. The very house-tops were crowded. 
Away down all the streets which led to the 
Place crowds of human beings poured along. 

‘“* Well,” muttered the Senator, ‘‘it’s evident 
that Buttons understands these Frenchmen. 
However, I must perform my part, so here 
goes.” 

And the Senator, majestically removing his 
hat, waved it slowly around his head sever 
times. At the seventh whirl his fingers slipped, 
and a great gust of wind caught the hat and 
blew it far out into the air. 

It fell. 

A deep groan of horror burst forth from the 


THE PLACE VENDOME. 
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Senator turned pale. « 

A hundred thousand heads upturned; two 
hundred thousand arms waved furiously +7 the 
air. The tide of new-comers flowing, up the 
other streets filled the place to overflowing; 
and the vast host of people swayed to and fro, 
agitated by a thousand passions. ll this was 
the work of but a short time. 

‘¢Come,” said the Senator, ‘‘ti is is getting 
beyond a joke.” 

There was a sudden movemert among the 
people at the foot of the column. The Senator 
leaned over to see what it was. 

At once a great cry came up, like the thun- 


multitude, so deep, so long, so terrible that the | of the Inquisition, and other Old World hor- 


der of a cataract, warningly, imperiously, ter- | 


ribly. The Senator drew back confounded. 

Suddenly he advanced again He shook his 
head deprecatingly, and wave.t his arms as if 
to disclaim any evil motivesy hich they might 
impute to him. But they dig not comprehend 
him. Scores of stiff gens d’armes, hundreds 
of little soldiers, stopped in their rush to the 
foot of the column to shake their fists and 
scream at him. 

‘* Now if I only understood their doosid lin- 
thought the Senator. ‘‘ But’’—after a 
pause—‘‘ jt wouldn’t be of no account up here. 
And what an awkward fix,” he added, ‘‘ for the 
father of a family to stand hatless on the top 
of a pillory like this! Sho!” 

There came a deep rumble from the hollow 
stairway beneath him, which grew nearer and 
louder every moment. 

‘‘Somebody’s coming,” said the 
‘““Wa’al, I'm glad. Misery loves company. 
Perhaps I can purchase a hat.” 

In five minutes more the heads of twenty 
gens d’armes shot up through the opening in 
the top of the pillar, one after another, and re- 
minded the Senator of the ‘‘ Jump-up-John- 
nies” in children’s toys. Six of them seized 
him and made him prisoner. 

The indignant Senator remonstrated, and in- 
formed them that he was an American citizen. 

His remark made no impression. They did 
not understand English. 

The Senator’s wrath made his hair fairly 
bristle. He contented himself, however, with 
irawing up the programme of an immediate 
war between France and the Great Republic. 

It took an hour for the column to get emp- 
tied. 
Seven gentlemen fainted, and three escaped 
with badly sprained limbs. During this time 


ZO, 


| 


Senator. | 


It was choked with people rushing up. | 


the Senator remained in the custody of his cap- 


tors. 

At last the column was cleared. 

The prisoner was taken down and placed in 
21cab. He saw the dense crowd and heard the 
mighty murmurs of the people. 


He was driven away for an immense distance. 


It seemed miles. 

At last the black walls of a huge edifice rose 
before him. The cab drove under a dark arch- 
way. The Senator thought of the dungeons 
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rors of which he had heard in his boyhood. 


So the Senator had to give the dinner. The 
Club enjoyed it amazingly. 

Almost at the moment of his entrance But- 
tons had arrived, arm in arm with the Amer- 
ican minister, whose representations and ex- 
planations procured the Senator's release. 

**T wouldn't have minded it so much,” said 
the Senator, from whose manly bosom the last 
trace of vexation had fled, ‘‘if it hadn’t been 
for that darned policeman that collared me first. 
What a Providence it was that I didn’t knock 
him down! Who do you think he was?” 

“Who?” 

‘*The very man that was going to arrest me 
the other day when I was trying to find my 
way to the slaughter-house. : 
evil genius. 
day.” 

‘The loss of your hat completed my plans,’ 
said Buttons. ‘‘Was that done on purpose ? 
Did you throw it down for the sake of saying, 
‘Take my hat ?’” : 

‘“No. It was the wind,” said the Senator. 
innocently. 
the crowd ? 

** How ? 
told every soul I met that a crazy man was go- 
ing up the Colonne Venddme to throw himself 
down.” 

A light burst in upon the Senator’s soul. 
He raised his new hat from a chair, and placing 
it before Buttons, said fervently and with unc- 
tion: ‘ 

‘* Keep it, Buttons!” 


That man is my 
I will leave Paris before another 


3ut how did you manage to rais¢ 
You haven't told us that yet.” 
In the simplest way possible. 1 


KEEP IT, BUTTONS | 











THAT'S A HOTEL BILL. 


ORLEANS.—HOW TO QUELL A LANDLORD.—HOW TO FIGHT 
OFF HUMBUGS; AND HOW TO TRAVEL WITHOUT BAG- 
GAGE. 


| 


“*By Jove! Thirty-five francs! 
Sir, I quite agree with you. 
tion.” 

A deep sigh expressed the relief of the fat 


My dear 
It’s an imposi- 


A TREMENDOUS uproar in the hall of a hotel man at this mark of sympathy. 


at Orleans awaked every member of the Dodge 


Club from the sound and refreshing slumber | have to grin and bear it. 


“*You’l) 


For you must know 


‘** There’s no redress, ” said Buttons. 


into which they had fallen after a fatiguing | that in these inland towns hotel-keepers are 


journey from Paris. 
Filing out into the hall one after another 
they beheld a singular spectacle. 


with a well-to-do look, that burst upon their 
sight. 


in league, offensive and defensive, with all the 
cab-drivers, omnibus-drivers, postillions, truck- 


| men, hostlers, porters, errand-boys, café-keep- 
It was a fat man, bald-headed, middle-aged, 


| magistrates, ete., ete., etc. 


He was standing in the hall with flushed face | 
| to plunder the unsuspecting traveler.” 


and stocking feet, swearing most frightfully. 
A crowd of waiters stood around shrugging 
their shoulders, and trying to soothe him. As 
the fat man spoke English, and the waiters 
French, there was a little misapprehension. 

‘“‘There, gentlemen,” cried the fat man, as 
he caught sight of our four friends, ‘‘look at 
that! What do you call that?” 

‘That ?” said Buttons, taking a paper which 
the fat man thrust in his face, ‘‘ why, that’s a 
hotel bill.” 

‘‘A hotel bill? Why it’s an imposition!” 
cried the other, excitedly. 

‘‘ Perhaps it is,” said Buttons, coolly. 

‘*Of course itis! Read it out loud, and let 
these gentlemen see what they think of it.” 

‘¢T’ll read it in English,” said Buttons, ‘‘ for 
the benefit of the Club :” 


Mister Blank, 

To the Hotel du Roi: 
One bed......... 5 francs. 
One boots.......1 
One candle...... 1 
One candle 1 
One candle...... 1 
One candle 


One dinner 


-+.. 3 francs. 
Six porters......6 “ 
One cab 2 

Ge Th adv venice 2 

One information 5 

Bs Sacésccece @ 


Tobacco......... 2 35 francs. 


ers, cicerones, tradesmen, lawyers, chamber- 
maids, doctors, priests, soldiers, gens d’armes, 
In short, the whole 
community is a joint-stock company organized 


‘* And must I stand here and be swindled 


| without a word ?” cried the other. 





‘“*By no means. Row like fury. Call up 
the whole household one by one, and swear at 
them in broad Saxon. That's the way to strike 
terror into the soul of a Frenchman.” 

The fat man stared for a moment at Buttons, 
and then. plunging his hands deep into his trow- 
sers pockets he walked up and down the hall. 

At last he turned to the others: 

**Gentlemen, is this endurable ?” 

** Horrible!” cried Dick. 

** Abominable!” the Doctor. 

‘*Infamous!” the Senator. 

‘** By jingo! I’ve a great mind to go home. 
If I’ve got to be plundered, I'd a durned sight 
rather have my money go to support our own 
great and glorious institutions.” 

There is no doubt that the unfcrtunate man 
would have had to pay up if it had not been for 
the energetic action of Buttons. 

He summoned the hotel-keeper before him, 
and, closing the door, asked his friends to sit 
down. 
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Then Buttons, standing up, began to repeat 
to the hotel keeper, smilingly, but with extraor- 
dinary volubility, Daniel Webster’s oration 
against Hayne. The polite Frenchman would 
not interrupt him, but listened with a bland 
though somewhat dubious smile. 

The Dodge Club did infinite credit to them- 
selves by listening without a smile to the words 
of .heir leader. 

Buttons then went through the proposition 
about the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle, and appended the words of a few negro 
songs. 

Here the worthy landlord interrupted him, 
begging his pardon, and telling him that he did 
not understand English very well, and could 
his Excellency speak French ? 

His Excellency, with equal politeness, regret- 
ted his want of complete familiarity with French. 
He was forced when he felt deeply on any sub- 
ject to express himself in English. 

Then followed Cicero's oration against Verres, 
and he was just beginning a speech of Chat- 


ham’s, when the landlord surrendered at dis- | 


cretion. 
When, after the lapse of three hours and 


twenty-five minutes, the fat man held his bill 


toward him, and Buttons offered five francs, he 
did not even remonstrate, but took the money, 
and hastily receipting the bill with his pencil, 
darted from the room. 

‘*Well,” exclaimed the Senator, when he 
had recovered from the effects of the scene—‘‘ I 


never before realized the truth of a story I once 


heard.” 

** What was the story ?” 

‘*Oh, it was about a bet be- 
tween a Yankee and a French- 
man, who could talk the lon- 
The two were shut up in 
aroom. They remained there 
three days. At the end of that 
time their friends broke open 
the door and entered, and what 
do you think they found 
there ?” 

‘* Nobody ?” suggested the 
fat man. 

‘““No,” said the Senator, 
with a glow of patriotic pride 
on his fine face. ‘‘ But they 
found the Frenchman lying 
dead upon the floor, and the 
Yankee whispering in his ear 
the beginning of the second 
part of the Higgins story.” 

‘* And what is the Higgins 
story ?” 

‘* For Heaven’s sake,” gasped 
the Doctor, starting up, ‘‘don’t 
ask him now—wait till next 
week !” 

As they passed over the 
mountains of Auvergne a new 
member was added to the 
Dodge Club. 


west. 


It was the fat man. 
He was President of a Western bank. 
His name was Figgs. 


It was a damp, dull, dreary, drenching night, 
when the lumbering diligence bore the Dodge 
Club through the streets of Lyons and up to 
the door of their hotel. Seventeen men and 
five small boys stood bowing ready to receive 
them. 

The Senator, Buttons, and Dick took the 
small valises which contained their traveling 
apparel, and dashed through the line of servitors 
into the house. The Doctor walked after, se- 
renely and majestically. He had no baggage. 
Mr. Figgs descended from the roof with con- 
siderable difficulty. Slipping from the wheel, he 
fell into the outstretched arms of three waiters. 
They put him on his feet. 
| His luggage was soon ready. 

Mr. Figgs had two trunks and various other 
articles. Of these trunks seven waiters took 
one, and four the other. Then 

Waiter No. 12 took hat-box ; 

a ‘* 13 * traveling desk ; 
14 ** Scotch plaid ; 
15 over-coat ; 
16 ** umbrella; 
17 ‘** rubber coat; 
1 ““ 


9 se 


cane ; 
muffler ; 
3 ** one of his mittens ; 
4 * the other; 
5 “  cigar-case. 
After a long and laborious dinner they rose 
and smoked. 


CICERO AGAINST VERRES. 
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led the way; one waiter to 
each man, and each carried a 
pair of tall wax-candles. Mr. 
Figgs’s waiter took him to his 
room, laid down the lights, 
and departed. 

The doors which connect- 
ed the rooms were all open- 
ed, and Mr. Figgs walked 
through to see about some- 
thing. He saw the Doctor, 
the Senator, Buttons, and 
Dick, each draw the short, 
well-used stump of a wax- 
candle from his coat pocket 
and gravely light it. Then 
letting the melted wax fall 
on the mantle-pieces they 
stuck their candles there, 
and in a short time the 
rooms were brilliantly illu- 
minated. 

The waiters were thunder- 


The head waiter informed Mr. Figgs that with | struck. Such a procedure had never come 


his permission a deputation would wait on him. 
Mr. Figgs was surprised, but graciously invited 
the deputation to walk in. They accordingly 
walked in. Seventeen men and five boys. 

‘* What did they want ?” 

“*Oh, only a pourboire with which to drink 
his Excellency’s noble health.” 

‘Really they did his Excellency too much 
honor. Were they not mistaken in their man?” 


“Ohno. They had carried his iuggage into | 


the lictel.” 


Upon this Mr. Figgs gave strong proof of | 


poor moral training, by breaking out into a 
volley of Western oaths, which shocked one 
half of the deputation, and made the other half 
grin. 

Still they continued respectful but firm, and 
reiterated their demand. 

Mr. Figgs called for the landlord. That 
gentleman was in bed. Forhis wife. She did 


not attend to the business. For the head wait- | 
er. The spokesman of the deputation, with a | 


polite bow, informed him that the head waiter 
stood before him and was quite at his service. 


| 


| within the compass of their experience of the 
| ways of travelers. 


‘* Bonsoir,” said Buttons. ‘* Don’t let us 
detain you.” 

They went out stupefied. 

‘* What’s the idea now ?” inquired Mr. Figgs. 

**Oh, they charge a frane apiece for each 
candle, and that is a swindle which we will not 
submit to.” 

** And will I have to be humbugged again ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘** Botheration.” 

‘*My dear Sir, the swindle of bougies is 
the curse of the Continental traveler. None 
of us are particularly prudent, but we are all on 
the watch against small swindles, and of them 
all this is the most frequent and most insidious, 


| the most constantly and ever recurrent. Be- 
| ware, my dear President, of bougies—that’s 


what we call candles.” 

Mr. Figgs said nothing, but leaned against 
the wall for a moment in a meditative mood, as 
if debating what he should do next. 

He happened to be in the Doctor’s room. 


The scene was ended by the sudden entrance | He had already noticed that this gentleman 


of Buttons, who, motioning to Mr. Figgs, pro- 
ceeded to give each waiter a douceur. One 
after another took the proffered coin, and with- 
out looking at it, thanked the generous donor 
with a profusion of bows. 

Five minutes after the retreating form of 
Buttons had vanished through the door, twenty- 
one persons, consisting of men and boys, stood 
staring at one another in blank amazement. 

Anger followed; then 

‘* Sae-r-r-r-r-r-r-R-R-R-R-R-R-R-RE!” 

He had given each one a centime. 

But the customs of the hotel were not to be 
changed by the shabby conduct of one mean- 
minded person. When the Club prepared to 
retire for the night they were taken to some 
rooms opening into each other. Five waiters 


| ° . ’ 
| had no perceptible baggage, and didn’t under- 


| stand it. But now he saw it all. 

The Doctor began gravely to make prepara- 
tions for the night. 

Before taking off his over-coat he drew vari- 
ous articles from the pockets, among which 
| were : 


A hair-brush, 

A tooth-brush, 

A shoe-brush, 

A pot of blacking, 
A night-shirt, 

A clothes-brush, A bowie-knife, 

A pipe, A piece of cord, 

A pouch of tobacco, A handkerchief, 

A razor, A case of surgical in 
A shaving-brush, struments, 

A piece of soap, Some bits of candles. 


A night-cap, 

A bottle of hair-oil, 
A pistol, 

A guide-book, 

A cigar-case, 





Mr. Figgs rushed from the room. 
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NUMBER 729. 


ITT. 
THE RHONE IN A RAIN.—THE MAD FRENOIMAN.—S8UICIDE 
A CAPITAL ORIME IN FRANOER, 
Tue steamboats that run on the Rhone are 
very remarkable contrivances. Their builders 
have only aimed at combining a maximum of 


length with a minimum of other qualities, so | 


that each boat displays an incredible extent of 
deck with no particular breadth at all. Five 


gentlemen took refuge in the cabin of the} 


Etoile, from the drenching rain which fell dur- 
ing half of their voyage. This was an absurd 
vessel, that made trips between Lyons and Avig- 
non. Her accommodations resembled those of 
a canal boat, and she was propelled by a couple 
of paddle-wheels driven by a Lilliputian en- 
gine. It was easy enough for her to go down 
the river, as the current took the responsibility 
of moving her along: but how she could ever 
get back it was difficult to tell. 

They were borne onward through some of 
the fairest scenes on earth. Ruined towers, 


ivy-covered castles, thunder-blasted heights, | 


fertile valleys, luxuriant orchards, terraced 
slopes, trellised vineyards, broad plains, bound- 
ed by distant mountains, whose summits were 
lost in the clouds; such were the successive 
charms of the region through which they were 
passing. Yet though they were most eloquent- 
ly described in the letters which Buttons wrote 


home to his friends, it must be confessed that | 


they made but little impression at the time, 
and indeed were scarcely seen at all through 
the vapor-covered cabin windows. 

Avignon did not excite their enthusiasm. 
In vain the guide-book told them about Pe- 
trarch and Laura. The usual raptures were 
not forthcoming. In vain the cicerone led 
them through the old papal palace. Its sombre 
walls awakened no emotion. The only effect 
produced was on the Senator, who whiled away 
the hours of early bedtime by pointing out the 
superiority of American institutions to those 
which reared the prisons which they had visited. 
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Arles was much more 
satisfactory. There 
are more pretty wo- 
men in Arles than in 
any other town of the 
same size on the Con- 
tinent. The Club 
created an unusual 
excitement in this 
peaceful town by walk- 
ing slowly through it 
in Indian file, nar- 
rowly scrutinizing ev- 
ery thing. They won- 
dered much at the 
numbers of people that 
filled the cathedral all 
gayly dressed. It was 
not until after a long 
calculation that they 
found out that it was 
Sunday. Buttons kept 
| his memorandum-book in his hand all day, and 

took account of all the pretty women whom he 
|saw. The number rose as high as 729. He 
would have raised it higher, but unfortunately 
an indignant citizen put a stop to it by charg- 
ing him with impertinence to his wife. 

On the railroad to Marseilles is a famous 
tunnel. At the last station before entering 
the tunnel a gentleman got in. As they passed 
through the long and gloomy place there sud 
denly arose a most outrageous noise in the 
car. 


It was the new passenger. 

Occasionally the light shining in would dis- 
close him, dancing, stamping, tearing his hair, 
rolling his eyes, gnashing his teeth, and curs- 
ing. 

‘*Ts he crazy?” said Dick. 

‘Or drunk ?” said Buttons. 

Lo and behold! just as the train emerged 
from the tunnel the passenger made a franti 
dash at the window, flung it open, and befor 
any body could speak or move he was half out. 

To spring over half a dozen seats, to land 
behind him, to seize his outstretched leg to jerk 
him in again, was but the work of a moment. 
| It was Buttons who did this, and who banged 
| down the window again. 


| **Sac r-r-r-r-Ré!” eried the Frenchman. 
‘*Ts it that you are mad ?” said Buttons. 
| **Sacré Bleu!” cried the other. ‘‘ Who are 
| you that lays hands on me ?” 
‘*T saved you from destruction.” 
‘Then, Sir, you have no thanks. Behold 
me, I’m a desperate man!” 

| In truth he looked like one. His clothes 
were all disordered. His lips were bleeding, 
and most of his hair was torn out. By this 
time the guard had come to the spot. All those 
in the car had gathered round. It was a long 
car, second-class, like the American. 

‘*M’sieu, how is this? What is it that I 
}see? You endeavor to kill yourself?” 
| ‘*Leave me. I am desperate.” 
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‘*But no. M’sieu, what is it?” 

** Listen. 
to Avignon. I have important business there, 
most important. Suddenly I am struck by a 
thought. I find I have mistaken. I am car- 
ried to Marseilles. It is the express train, and 
I must go all the way. Horror! Despair! 
Life is of no use! It is time to resign it! 
die! Accordingly I attempt to leap from the 
window, when this gentleman seizes me by the 
leg and pulls me in. Behold all!” 

‘*M’sieu,” said the guard, slowly, and with 
emphasis, ‘‘ you have committed a grave of- 
fense. Suicide is a capital crime.” 

‘‘A capital crime!” exclaimed the French- 
man, turning pale. ‘‘Great Heaven!” 

“Yes, Sir. If you leap from the car I shall 
put you in irons, and hand you over to the po- 
lice when we stop.” 

The Frenchman’s pale face grew paler. 
became humble. 
compassion. 
He had a family. Moreover he had fought in 
the wars of his country. He had warred in 
Africa. He appealed to the Senator, the Doc- 
tor, to Figgs, to Dick. Finally he became 
calm, and the train shortly after arrived at 
Marseilles. 

The last that was seen of him he was rush- 
ing frantically about looking for the return 
train. 


He 


HORROR! DESPAIR! 


IV. 
MARSEILLES. 


Oup Massilia wears her years well. To look 
at her now as she appears, full of life and joy 
and gayety, no one would imagine that thirty 
centuries or more had passed over her head. 

Here is the first glimpse of the glorious 
South, with all its sunshine and luxury and 
voluptuous beauty. Here the Mediterranean 
rolls its waters of deepest blue, through the 


I enter the train thinking to go | 


| 


He entreated the guard’s | 
He begged Buttons to intercede. | 
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clear air the landscape appears with astonish- 
ing distinctness, and the sharply-defined lines 
of distant objects surprise the Northern eye. 
Marseilles is always a picturesque city. No 
commercial ‘town in the world can compare 
with’ it in this respect. On the water float 
the Mediterranean craft, rakish boats, with 
enormous latteen sails; long, low, sharp, black 
vessels, with a suspicious air redolent of smug- 
gling and piracy. No tides rise and fall—ad- 
vance and retreat. The waters are always the 
same. 

All the Mediterranean nations are repre- 
sented in Marseilles. Three-quarters of the 
world send their people here. Europe, Asia, 
Africa. In the streets the Syrian jostles the 
Spaniard; the Italian the Arab; the Moor 
jokes with the Jew; the Greek chaffers with 
the Algerine ; the Turk scowls at the Corsi 
|} can; the Russian from Odessa pokes the Mal- 
tese in the ribs. There is no want of variety 
here. Human nature is seen under a thou- 
sand aspects. Marseilles is the most cosmo- 
politan of cities, and represents not only many 
races but many ages. 

Moreover it is a fast city. New York is not 
more ambitious; Chicago not more aspiring ; 
San Francisco not more confident in fu- 
ture. Amazing sight! Here is a city which, 
at the end ef three thousand years, looks for- 
ward to a longer and grander life in the future. 

And why ? 

Why, because she expects yet to be the ar- 
biter of Eastern commerce. Through her th« 
| gold, the spices, and the gems of India will yet 
| be conveyed over the European world. For 
| the Suez Canal, which will once more turn the 
| tide of this mighty traffic through its ancient 
| Mediterranean channel, will raise Marseilles to 

the foremost rank among cities. 
So, at least, the Marscillaise believe. 
When our travelers arrived there the city 
was crammed with soldiers. The harbor was 
| packed with steamships. Guns were thunder- 
| ing, bands playing, fifes screaming, muskets rat- 
tling, regiments tramping, cavalry galloping. 
Confusion reigned supreme. Every thing was 
| out of order. Noone spoke or thought of any 
| thing but the coming war in Lombardy. 
Excitable little red-legged French soldiers 
| danced about every where. Every one was be- 
side himself. None could use the plain lan- 
guage of everyday life. All were intoxicated 
with hope and enthusiasm. 

The travelers admired immensely the ex- 
citing scene, but their admiration was changed 
to disgust when they found that on account of 
the rush of soldiers to Italy their own pros- 
pects of getting there were extremely slight. 

At length they found that a steamer was go- 
ing. It was a propeller. Its name was the 
Prince. The enterprising company that owned 
| her had patriotically chartered every boat on 
| their line to the Government at an enormous 
profit, and had placed the Prince on the line for 
the use of travelers. 


its 
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THE RETIRED ORGAN-GRINDER.—THE SENATOR 


OPHIZES.—EVILS OF 


PHILOS- 
NOT HAVING A PASSPORT. 


Tue Mediterranean is the most glorious of 


seas. The dark-blue waves; the skies of 
darker blue ; the distant hills of purple, with 
their crowns of everlasting snow ; and the beet- 
ling precipice, where the vexed waters forever 
throw up their foaming spray; the frequent 
hamlets that nestle among them; the castles 
and towers that crown the lofty heights; and 
the road that winds tortuously along the shore 
—all these form a scene in which beauty more 
romantic than that of the Rhine is contrasted 
with all the grandeur of the ocean. 

Buttons, with his usual flexible and easy dis- 
position, made the acquaintance of a couple of 
Italians who had been away from Italy and 
were now returning. ‘They were traveling sec- 
ond-class. 

Buttons supposed they were glad to get back. 

‘*Glad? Did he doubt it? Why, they were 
Italians.” 

‘** Are Italians fonder of their country than 
others ?” y 

** Without doubt. 
reason to be ?” 

** Why ?” 

‘*They had the garden and pride of the 
world for their country. Mention any other 
in the same breath with Italy.” 

‘“*If they love it so much why can they not 
keep it for themselves ?” 

** How can you ask that? 


Had they not the best 


If you know the 


ITALIANS, 


history of the country you will see that it has 
been impossible. No other was ever so beset. 
It is split up into different States. It is sur- 
rounded by powerful enemies who take advant 
age of this. It would not be so bad if ther 
were only one foreign foe ; but there are many, 
and if one were driven out another would step 
in.” 

‘*There will be a chance for them now to 
show what they can do.” 

** True; and you will see what they will do. 
They only want the French to open the way. 
We Italians can do the rest ourselves. It is a 
good time to go to Italy. You will see devo- 
tion and patriotism such as you never saw be- 
fore. There is no country so beloved as Italy.’ 

‘*T think other nations are as patriotic.” 

** Other nations! What nations? Do you 
know that the Italians can not leave Italy? It 
is this love that keeps them home. French, 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, English—all 
others leave their homes, and go all over the 
world to live. Italians can not, and do not.” 

‘*T have seen Italians in America.” 

*“*You have seen Italian not emi- 
grants. Or you have seen them staying there 
for a few years so as to earn a little money to 
go back with. They are only travelers on 
business. They are always unhappy, and are al- 
ways cheered by the prospect of getting home 
at last.” 

These Italians were brothers, and from ex- 
perience in the world had grown very intelli- 
gent. One had been in the hand-organ busi- 
ness, the other in the image-making line. Ital- 


exiles, 
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ians can do nothing else in the bustling com-| to the stone quays, where thousands more wait- 


munities of foreign nations. 


Buttons looked | ed to receive them—soldiers being mixed up 


with respect upon those men who thus had! with guns, cannons, wheels, muskets, drums, 
carried their love for their dear Art for years; baggage, sails, beams, timbers, camps, mat- 


through strange lands and uncongenial climes. 


tresses, casks, boxes, irons, in infinite confu- 


‘*Tf I were an Italian I too would be an| sion. 


organ-grinder !” he at length exclaimed. 
The Italians did not reply, but evidently 


thought that Buttons could not be in a better | 


business. 


‘‘ These Jtalians,” said the Senator, to whom | 


Buttons had told the conversation—‘‘ these 
Italians,” said he, after they had gone, ‘‘air a 
singular people. They’re deficient. They’re 
wanting in the leading element of the age. 
They haven’t got any idee of the principle 
of pro-gress. They don’t understand trade. 
There’s where they miss it. What’s the use 
of hand-organs? What's the use of dancers ? 
What’s the use of statoos, whether plaster im- 
ages or marble sculptoor? Can they clear for- 
ests or build up States? No, Sir; and there- 
fore I say that this /talian nation will never be 
wuth a cuss until they are inoculated with the 
spirit of Seventy-six, the principles of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and the doctrines of the Revo- 
lution. Boney knows it’—he added, senten- 
tiously—‘‘ bless you, Boney knows it.” 





After a sound sleep, which lasted until late | 


in the following day, they went out on deck. 
There lay Genoa. 


Glorious sight! As they stood looking at 


the superb city the sun poured down upon the | 


scene his brightest rays. The city rose in suc- 


cessive terraces on the side of a semicircular | 


slope crowned with massive edifices; moles 
projected into the harbor terminated by lofty 


towers ; the inner basin was crowded with ship- | 


ping, prominent among which were countless 
French ships of war and transports. 


The yells | 


of fifes, the throbbing of drums, the bang of | 


muskets, the thunder of cannon, and the strains 
of martial music filled the air. Boats crowded 
with soldiers constantly passed from the ships 


> > 
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GENOA, 
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‘*We must go ashore here,” said Buttons. 
**Does any body know how long the steamer 
will remain here ?” 

“* A day.” 

**A day! That will be magnificent! We 
will be able to see the whole city in that time. 
Let’s go and order a boat off.” 

The Captain received them politely. 

‘What did Messieurs want? To go ashore? 
With the utmost pleasure. Had they their pass- 
ports? Of course they had them viséd in Mar- 
seilles for Genoa.” 

Buttons looked blank, and feebly inquired : 

Why?” 

‘*Tt’s the law, Monsieur. We are prohibit- 
ed from permitting passengers to go ashore 
unless their passports are all right. It’s a 
mere form.” 

‘“*A mere form!” cried Buttons. 
ours are viséd for Naples.” 

‘*Naples!” cried the Captain, with a shrug: 
‘*you are unfortunate, Messieurs. That will 
not pass you to Genoa.” 

‘*My dear Sir, you don’t mean to tell me 
that, on account of this little informality, you 
will keep us prisoners on board of this vessel ¢ 
Consider—” 

** Monsieur,” said the Captain, courteously, 
‘**T did not make these laws. It is the law; I 
can not change it. I should be most happy t« 
oblige you, but I ask you, how is it possible ?’ 

The Captain was right. He could do no- 
thing. The travelers would have to swallow 
their rage. 

Imagine them looking all day at the loveli- 
est of Italian scenes—the glorious city of Genoa, 
with all its historic associations !—the city of 
the Dorias, the home of Columbus, even now 


““ Why, 


THE SUPERB. 
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the scene of events upon which the eyes of all 
the world were fastened ! 

Imagine them looking upon all this, and only 
looking, unable to go near ; seeing all the prep- 
arations for war, but unable to mingle with the 
warriors. ‘To pace up and down all day; to 
shake their fists at the scene ; to fret, and fume, 
and chafe with irrepressible impatience; to 
scold, to rave, to swear—this was the lot of the 
unhappy tourists. 

High in the startled heavens rose the thun- 


der of preparations for the war in Lombardy. | 


They heard the sounds, but could not watch 
the scene near at hand. 

The day was as long as an ordinary week, 
but at length it came to an end. On the fol- 
lowing morning steam was got up, and they 
went to Leghorn. 


‘*T suppose they will play the same game | 
|abides; there the long sweep of Naples and 


on us at Leghorn,” said Dick, mournfully. 

‘*Without doubt,” said Buttons. ‘But I 
don’t mind; the bitterness of death is past. I 
‘an stand any thing now.” 


i 
LAZARONI AND MACARONT. 

Axsovt forty or fifty lazaroni surrounded the 
Dodge Club when they landed, but to their in- 
tense disgust the latter ignored them altogeth- 
er, and carried their own umbrellas and carpet- 
bags. But the lazaroni revenged themselves. 
As the Doctor stooped to pick up his cane, 
which had fallen, a number of articles dropped 
from his breast-pocket, and among them was a 
revolver, a thing which was tabooed in Naples. 
A ragged rascal eagerly snatched it and handed 
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Again the same tantalizing view of a great 
city from afar. Leghorn lay inviting them, but 
the unlucky passport kept them on board of the 
vessel. The Senator grew impatient, Mr. Figgs 
and the Doctor were testy; Dick and Buttons 
alone were calm. It was the calmness of de- 
spair. 

After watching Leghorn for hours they were 
taken to Civita Vecchia. Here they rushed 
down below, and during the short period of 
their stay remained invisible. 

At last their voyage ended, and they entered 
the harbor of Naples. Glorious Naples! Naples 
the captivating ! 

** Vede Napoli, e pot mori !” 

There was the Bay of Naples—the match- 
less, the peerless, the indescribable! There 
the rock of Ischia, the Isle of Capri, there the 
slopes of Sorrento, where never-ending spring 


her sister cities; there Vesuvius, with its thin 
volume of smoke floating like a pennon in the 
air! 


m ) )) 


r to a gendarme, and it was only after paying 
a piastre that the Doctor was permitted to re- 
tain it. 

Even after the travelers had started off on 
| foot in search of lodgings the lazaroni did not 
| desert them. Ten of them followed every 
where. At intervals they respectfully offered 
|to carry their baggage, or show them to a 
jhotel, whichever was most agreeable to thei 
| Noble Excellencies, 

Their Noble Excellencies were in despair. 
| At length, stumbling upon the Café dell’ Eu- 
ropa, they rushed in and passed three hours 
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over their breakfast. This done, they congrat- 
ulated themselves on having got rid of their 
followers. 

In vain! 


Scarcely had they emerged from the café | 


than Dick uttered a cry of horror. From be- 
hind a corner advanced their ten friends, with 
the same calm demeanor, the same unruffled and 
even cheerful patience, and the same respect- 
ful offer of their humble services. 

In despair they separated. Buttons and 
Dick obtained lodgings in the Strada di San 
Bartollomeo. 
engaged pleasant rooms on the Strada Nuova, 
which overlooked the Bay. 

Certainly Naples is a very curious place. 
There are magnificent edifices—palaces, mon- 
uments, castles, fortresses, churches, and cathe- 
drals. There are majestic rows of buildings ; 


gay shops, splendidly decorated ; stately colon- | 


nades, and gardens like Paradise. There are 
streets unrivaled for gayety, forever filled to 


overflowing with the busy, the laughing, the | 


jolly; dashing officers, noisy soldiers, ragged 
lazaroni, proud nobles, sickly beggars, lovely 
ladies; troops of cavalry galloping up and 


down; ten thousand caleches dashing to and | 


fro. There is variety enough every where. 
Alli the trades are divided, and arranged in 
different parts of the city. Here are the lock- 


smiths, there the cabinet-makers; here the 
builders, there the armorers; in this place the | 


basket-weavers, in that the cork-makers. 
And most amusing of all is the street most 


favored of the lazaroni. 
move, and have their being; here they are 
born, they grow, they wed, they rear families, 
they eat, and drink, and die. A long array of 
furnaces extends up the street; over each is a 
stew-pan, and behind each a cook armed with 
an enormous ladle. At all hours of the day the 
cook serves up macaroni to customers. This is 
the diet of the people. 

In the cellars behind those lines of stew-pans 


The Senator and the other two | 


Here they live, and | 
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are the eating-houses of the vulgar—low, grimy 
places, floors incrusted with mud, tables of 
| thick deal worn by a thousand horny hands, 
| slippery with ten thousand upset dishes of ma- 
caroni. Here the pewter plates, and the iron 
knives, forks, and spoons are chained to the 
massive tables. How utter must the destitu- 
tion be when it is thought necessary to chain 
up such worthless trash ! 

Into one of these places went Buttons and 
Dick in their study of human nature. They 
sat at the table. A huge dish of macaroni was 
served up. Fifty guests stopped to look at the 
new-comers. The waiters winked at the cus- 
tomers of the house, and thrust their tongues 
in their cheeks. 

Dick could not eat, but the more philosoph- 
jical Buttons made an extremely hearty meal, 
| and pronounced the macaroni delicious. 

On landing in a city which swarmed with 
| beggars the first thought of our tourists was, 
How the mischief do they all live? There are 
sixty thousand lazaroni in this gay city. The 
average amount of clothing to each man is 
about one-third of a pair of trowsers and a 
woolen cap. But after spending a day or two 
| the question changed its form, and became, 
How the mischief can they all help living? 
Food may be picked up in the streets. Hand- 
fuls of oranges and other fruits sell for next to 
nothing ; strings of figs cost about a cent. 

The consequence is that these sixty thousand 
people, fellow-creatures of ours, who are known 
|as the lazaroni of Naples, whom we half pity 
and altogether despise, and look upon as the 
lowest members of the Caucasian race, are not 
altogether very miserable. On the contrary, 
taken as a whole, they form the raggedest, 
oiliest, fattest, drollest, noisiest, sleekest, dirti- 
est, ignorantest, prejudicedest, narrow-minded- 
| est, shirtlessest, clotheslessest, idlest, careless- 
est, jolliest, absurdest, rascaliest—but still, for 
j all that, perhaps—taken all in all—the happi- 
est community on the face of the earth. 





LAZABONI AND MACARONI, 





PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. 


AN INTERIOR, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR. 


BY 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHENANDOAH.— 
BANKS’S RETREAT. 

March 26.—Pleasant. Well, instead of 

Fredericksburg here we are again at Strasburg, 


as stupid and dirty a village as may be found in 


this beautiful Valley. My appreciation of the 


locality has perhaps been exaggerated by a cup | 


of rye coffee I got at the tavern this morning, 


which, to borrow the wit of a comrade, has set | 


my temper awry—yet if I looked through the 


glowing medium of pure Mocha I can not im- | 
agine I could see any thing favorable in Stras- | 


burg. In this state of mind I met Colonel 


Brodhead, our Chief of Cavalry, and accepted | 


a polite invitation to share his lodgings and 


mess, with the assurance of pure Government | 


Java ad libitum. Brodhead is a handsome lit- 
tle fellow, amiable, sociable, and conversable. 
He is from Detroit, has seen some service in 
the Mexican war, and has latterly been in Con- 


A VIRGINIAN. 


Paper. ] 


gress from Michigan. His views of the wa 
are entirely national, and we can discuss it free- 
ly and fully without misunderstanding. 

March 27.—Bright and temperate. I re- 
ceived orders this morning to reconnoitre the 
road to Front Royal; but while I waited for 
my cavalry escort news came from the front 
that the enemy were advancing in force from 
the direction of Woodstock, and that an attack 
was expected momentarily. Colonel Gordon’s 
Brigade moved out to support Sullivan, who 
commanded the advanced posts. I applied 
for permission to go out with the troops, but 
the reconnoissance to Front Royal was censid- 
ered important, and the alarm at the front had 
subsided. After mid-day my escort reported 
an independent troop of cavalry about eighty 
men, commanded by a Captain M Lieu- 
| tenant Daniels, of the Michigan Regiment, got 
|leave to accompany me as a volunteer aid. 
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Crossing the North fork of the Shenandoah, two 
miles from Strasburg, we took the road around 
the butts of the Fort Mountains, running par- 
aliel with and generally in sight of the Manas- 
sas Gap Railroad. As we approached a sta- 
tion-house, about four miles east of Strasburg, 
our advance reported that it was occupied by a 
picket-guard of the enemy. Captain M 
proposed that we should capture them. Al- 
though my orders were simply to reconnoitre 
the roads, I considered that I was acting in ac- 
cordance with them by removing any impedi- 
ment in the way of their fulfillment. 


I therefore divided the troop into two com- | 
to dash forward with | 


panies, and ordered M 
one, while I followed slowly, holding the other 
in reserve, to support or extricate him in case 
of failure. He started with a ‘* whoop-e! come 
on, boys!” followed at full speed by his com- 
pany. At the same time my reserves broke 
ranks, and, putting spurs to their horses, scamp- 
ered after their Captain, screeching like Co- 
manches. Their yells drowned my commands, 
expostulations, and reproaches, and I was fain 
to spur up and follow the mob. The occupants 
of the station-house received the advance with 
two or three shots from their carbines, when a 
parley took place, and it was discovered they 


were our own men, belonging to the First Mich- | 


igan Cavalry. 
This dénouement was followed by a general 
gabbling and guffawing which continued for at 


least fifteen minutes, By dint of repeated or- | 


ders I at length got my troop in motion again, 


fully satisfied that whatever praises might be | 
bestowed on their valor no reliance could be 
| rode back at speed, and delivered his message 


placed on their discipline. 





Passing Passage Creek, which flows from the 
Fortsmouth, we at length arrived at Richard- 
sons, on the bluff, overlooking the South Riv- 
er or main stream of the Shenandoah. The 
bridges had been destroyed, and the stream re- 
ported impassable by fording. I found a negro 
man, however, who seemed to know more than 
he was willing to tell me in the presence of 
white people, and furnished him the apology 
for doing what he secretly desired, by threat- 
ening him with instant death if he did not show 
me the ford. Nothing loth he mounted a cav- 
alry horse and led the way, M——, Daniels, 
and myself, with about a dozen of the com- 
mand, following. The crossing was rough, 
tortuous, and deep, the water sweeping over 
the backs of the smaller horses, and bringing 
some toa swim. The majority of the company 
declined to follow us over, replying to their Cap- 
tain’s remonstrances, that they ‘‘ didn’t want to 
get water in their boots.” 

Pursuing the road, we presently reached the 
summit of a hill which commanded a view of 
the village of Front Royal, two miles distant, 
and also the Blue Ridge and Luray Valley for 
many miles around. Having only a dozen men 
with me I hesitated about going farther, when 
a countryman informed us that Front Royal 
was occupied by a company of rebel cavalry en- 
gaged in impressing recruits for Jackson’s army. 
I was disgusted and angry at the conduct of my 
troopers, and in this state of mind determined 
to push on with the squad at command. Un- 
derstanding my intentions Captain M—— sent 
back a messenger to the recreants who had tar- 
ried on the other side of the river. The courier 
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in this wise: ‘ Hello, boys! Cap says come 
At the 
prospect of ‘‘ some fun” the vagabonds mount- 
ed and dashed in, boots and all. The squad 
under my command had reached the outskirts 
of the village when, looking back, I saw my 
heroes trooping over the hill behind. As there 
seemed to be a line of gray-coats forming across 
the further terminus of the street I waited un- 
til our column closed up, and then moved for- 
ward at a walk with carbines advanced. My 
Captain desired to order another flourishing 
charge, but I forbade it peremptorily, explaining 
to him that my theory in regard to cavalry (vol- 
unteer cavalry especially) was, that it should 
be carefully trained to execute all its manceu- 
vres at a walk, rarely using the trot, and never 
indulging in a gallop until the troop had earned 
the name of ‘‘ Veterans” by using the sabre in 
half a dozen engagements, and capturing one or 
two batteries at a trot. 

Arrived at the angle of the street we found 
our line of gray-coats to be nothing more than 
a crowd of unarmed citizens collected to wit- 
ness our entrée. They answered all questions 
with civility, and asked us to dismount and 
drink. This courtesy I was obliged to decline 
as the day was far spent, and I felt indisposed 
to risk the discipline of my cavalry. Having 
obtained satisfactory information in regard to 


over; there’s going to be some fun.” 


the various roads and bridges in the vicinity, I 
countermarched the column and started back to 
head-quarters. Meanwhile the petticoated in- 
habitants had recovered from the tremor inci- 
dent to the first appearance of “* Yanks” in their 
village, and, thronging the doors and windows, 
honored us with their curious regards. Indeed, 
several cambric handkerchiefs waved salutes, 
which were cheerily responded to by our men. 
Others answered our bows with a colder and 
We left the village 
as quietly as we had entered, and I flattered 
myself that our visit had left an agreeable im- 
Instead of the wild marauders they 
had been led to expect, uncouth and horrible, 
plundering, outraging, and murdering, regard- 
less of age or sex, we had shown ourselves 
cool, considerate, and courteous; our fellows 
were well-dressed, well-armed, and by no 
means ill-looking. I complimented the men 
on their good conduct, and took the oppor- 
tunity to impress them with the idea that, 
while hard looks, hard words, and hard knocks 
were for our armed enemies, we should invaria- 
bly accord to our unarmed fellow-citizens kind- 
ness, forbearance, and protection; most espe- 
cially should brave men be considerate of that 
charming sex, who, in spite of polities, we were 
all bound to love and honor— 

First Trooper (interrupting). ‘A red-head- 
ed gal made a mouth at me, she did—” 

‘* Silence!” shouted the Captain, 

“Don’t take that to heart, my friend; per- 
haps she had a lover in the rebel service : 


“ 


more constrained civility. 


pression. 


“Twas but the tender fierceness of the dove, 
Pecking the hand that hovers o’er its mate.’” 
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Srconp Trooper. “The woman that screech- 
ed at me had a voice more like a hen-hawk—” 
( Laught 7.) 

Forward! march !* 

Recrossing the South River at Weston’s mill 
I stopped at Richardson’s to see some ladies 
who were desirous of obtaining passes through 
our lines. 
quainted with, and knew she had two brothers 
in the Union service. 


One of them I was personally ac- 


I therefore gave her a 
Provost Mar- 
shal or Post Commander, having no authority 


recommendation to the nearest 


myself to grant passes. 

It was growing late, and throwing forward 
an advanced-guard of half a dozen men I agai: 
got my troop in motion, recommending silence 
and precaution against surprise. 

Our route lay through a wooded region 
crossed and entered by numerous side-path: 
and roads leading from the secluded mountains 
lying immediately south of it, all in full posses- 
sion of the enemy. We were liable to be sur- 
prised and cut off at every turn, and if over 
powered, had no means of retreat except by 
tumbling over the bluffs and swimming the 
swollen river, which ran parallel with our road 
Had Ashby been as enterprising 
as he might have been this road would have 


been dangerous. 


to the right. 


My recommendation of si- 
lence and alertness were followed by a gab- 
bling, rollicking march of a mile or so, accom- 
panied by the occasional discharge of a carbine 
or pistol. . 

Pushing forward with the hope of reaching 
our pickets before dark, I presently found my 
self, with Lieutenant Daniels and a brace of or- 


* T was enlightened on this subject some weeks after 
by reading a letter captured by one of our scouts. It 
was written by a young lady of Front Royal to her 
brother or lover in the Confederate service, and ran as 
follows : 

“We have been awfully dull since you left us, and 
had no excitement until last Thursday, when it was 
reported that the Yankees were coming. You can of 
course imagine our distress and terror. We hid every 
thing we thought they might be tempted to steal, and 
got ready to leave in case they burned the town. Late 
in the afternoon about a hundred of their cavalry came 
sneaking into town, and, after stopping in the street a 
short time, sneaked out again as they came. They 
seemed to be scared half to death, and were all the 
while looking up at the windows as if they expected 
somebody was going to shoot at them. They did not 
steal any thing nor disturb any body while they were 
in town, because they were too cowardly, I reckon. 
They say they behaved dreadfully along the road, and 
shot Mr. Richardson's negro man because the faithful 
creature refused to show them the ford. I have not 
heard whether he is dead or not. They were going to 
burn Weston’s mill, but when they found he was one 
of their kind they Jet him off. As I was accidentally 
passing by the window one of them had the impudence 
to bow to me, but I gave him a look that I reckon he 
will remember. 

“Would you believe it that S——and the ——'s 
waved their handkerchiefs to them. They now pro- 
fess that they were badly frightened, and did it to save 
their houses from being burned. For my part I thought 
they were the meanest, cowardly, hang-dog-looking 
crowd I ever saw, and did not ride like our boys in 
gray. I hope this will be the last we will ever see of 
them.” 
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derlies, out of sight and hearing of the column. 
I send an orderly back to hasten their move- 
ments. He overtook me in the course of the 


| holding that road, threatening Lynchburg, and, 
| indeed, all the interior railroad lines of the Con- 
federacy. We should push on to Staunton, and 


next half hour with the report that the troop | be ready to co-operate with or join Fremont in 


had halted outright, and said they were waiting 
for Cap, who had stopped for supper at some 
country - house. We pushed forward rapidly, 
and at length overtook the advance-guard, rid- 
ing with them into Strasburg, where we arrived 


case of necessity. Our position on the Virginia 
and Tennessee Road, menacing or occupying 
Lynchburg, turns the James River line com- 
pletely, and necessitates the abandonment of 
| Richmond. 


about nine o'clock at night. I called at head- | The General has determined on a forward 


quarters, and reported the information acquired 
by the reconnoissance while taking a cup of tea 
with the General. 

March 28.—1I have been occupied this morn- 


movement, but finds himself opposed by most 
of his officers. It is urged that with a length- 
ened line of communication the army can not 
be supplied. Our position becomes more ex- 


ing in writing out a report of yesterday’s recon- | posed as we advance, and from the nature of 
noissance, with sketches of the roads and ad-| the country more easily turned. Should we 


jacent topography. Our present position is 


| ‘ A gp : 
meet with disaster so far from our base it would 


one which can be made untenable by a very in- be ruinous and irretrievable. It was argued, 
ferior force of the enemy. Both our flanks and | on the other hand, that by remaining at Stras- 


our communications are open to assault and vex- 
ation at any time, and almost without risk by an 
active partisan force. Ashby’s cavalry, how- 
ever, has neither dash nor discipline, and is in- 
ferior to ours, weak and unformed as that is. 


burg we were wasting men and means to no 
purpose. With a superior force at our disposal, 
we were simply standing on the defensive on 
an indefensible line. For the rest we could 
live on the country, as we should have been 


The General tells me he has telegraphed for | doing all along, thereby lightening the expenses 
a regiment of Vermont cavalry now lying at | of our Government and using the resources of 


Poolsville, in Maryland. 
our present effective force at seven hundred 
and thirty men only. 

March 29.—Clouds and rain. There is a 
good deal of sickness developing among our 
troops, chargeable to the bad water of this lo- 
cality. Shields’s Division, while under Lander’s 
command, was much abused, it is said, by ex- 
posure and fatigues from which they ought to 
have been protected. The consequence is, they 
have about a thousand bad cases in the hospi- 
tals. In carrying on war the art of preserving 
is more important even than that of destroying. 

The General says the enemy is falling back 
along his whole line behind the Rappahannock 
and Rapidan. Jackson is reported to be lying 
behind Woodstock, and he thinks of attacking | 
him. I approve most heartily of the sugges- 
tion, but doubt whether Jackson will await an 
attack. Why does not our force in Western 
Virginia close in upon Staunton at once? Our 
outposts report that they have heard cannon 
apparently in a southwesterly direction from 
Woodstock. If Rosecrans’s command is at 
Moorfield this may be the sound of his ad- 
vance. In the east we occupy Warrenton 
Junction. Why should we lie here ? 

We hear that Secretaries Seward and Stan- 
ton are in Winchester, on a visit to the field 
of the late battle. 

March 30.—It is raining, and every thing 
covered with an icy coating of sleet. The 
General: called with a map which he wished | 
corrected and improved. He mentioned that 
Fremont was in Wheeling, having been assign- 
ed to command in Western Virginia. He will | 
have a force of about thirty thousand men. [| 
suggested that he should march via Lewisburg 





| 
| 
| 


Brodhead reports|the enemy. I can not see the propriety of 


holding our forces scattered from Fredericks- 
burg to the Kanawha, But our column, eight- 
een thousand strong, can take Staunton with 
its own weight. There is nothing that we know 
of to hinder us. The advance is ordered for 
to-morrow morning. 

April 1.—Fair. The troops were in motion 
by early dawn this morning. The Staif did 
not get off until ten o’clock. As we approach- 
ed Woodstock Ashby’s guns opened from a hill 
south of the town. Lieuteaant-Colonel Daum 
placed a section of Parrott guns in position to 
drive them off. Meanwhile Brodhead went 
charging up the turnpike at the head of the 
cavalry, and, as usual, got the benefit of Daum’s 
shells. Fortunately nobody was hurt, but there 
were some narrow escapes, and the Colonel came 
back furious, declaring if it occurred again he 
would turn his column upon the guns. Wood- 
stock has a pleasanter aspect than Strasburg, 
and as we swept through the streets appeared 
thronged with women and children who had 
come out to gaze. 

At Narrow Passage Creek, two miles beyond 
Woodstock, our skirmishers drove off the en- 
emy, who were trying to burn the turnpike 
bridge. There was some firing between the 
adverse batteries, but nothing of importance. 
The bridge was saved, and we pushed on. About 


two hundred yards beyond is the Narrow Pas- 
| sage—a natural causeway with precipitous sides, 


formed by the near approximation of the Shen- 
andoah River and Passage Creek—a tributary. 
This causeway is about fifty yards in length, 
and just wide enough to admit of the passage 
of the Valley turnpike, which crosses it. The 
streams appear on either side as if endeavoring 


in Greenbrier, Lexington in Rockbridge, to Sa- | to meet, but hindered by a barrier of solid lime- 
lem, on the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, | stone rock sixty or eighty feet in height. 
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From the summit of the next ridge overlook- 
ing the village of Edinburgh we saw two lofty 
pillars of smoke, indicating the destruction of 
other bridges in front. 
ridge is extensive and beautiful. 


Our advanced skirmishers already occupied | spit were their normal furniture. 


Edinburgh, and were exchanging shots with the 
enemy on the south side of Stony Creek. The 
batteries from the opposing hills were also roar- 
ing in a manner that sounded like work. En- 
tering the village we passed the body of a sol- 
dier killed by a fragment of shell, which crack- 
ed his skull as if it had been a cocoa-nut, throw- 
ing out the brain in an unbroken mass, with its 
lobes and membranes perfect. ‘This man be- 
longed to the Twenty-ninth Pennsylvania In- 
fantry, and was quietly taking his lunch, seated 
behind a high hill, and apparently covered from 
the fire. A shell thrown at the battery above 
burst in the air, and this was his unexpected 
death-warrant. 

The turnpike bridge over Stony Creek had 
been effectually destroyed, and our lines were 
consequently established on the northern bank 
of the stream. After satisfying himself that 
the position was a suitable one the General re- 
turned to Woodstock. 

April 2.—Clouds. The head-quarter offices 
are established in the court-house. The Gen- 
eral examined the premises with much interest, 
commenting on its smoke-begrimed and weath- 
er-stained walls; its brick floors, steeped with 
tobacco; the uncouth, ill-wrought forms of its 
architecture ; its lumbering, unpainted pine 
presses, containing papers and records ; its to- 
tality of quaintness, inconvenience, and dirt, 
characteristic of Virginia court-houses. He at 
length observed that these old buildings had 
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turned out many strong men in their day. I 
had been familiar with these old court-rooms 
and clerk-offices from childhood, and had long 


The view from this} remained under the belief that dusty cobweb 


hangings and a carpeting of dirt and tobacco 
A visit to 
Massachusetts taught me that it was possible 
to transact public business and administer jus- 
tice without these accessories. Then the ques- 
tion arose whether the material surroundings 
could in any manner affect the administration ; 
whether the advocate’s reasoning was less clear 
or his oratory less impressive by reason of these 
dingy walls; whether the judicial ermine was 
more likely to be soiled by the surrounding dirt, 
or whether a handsome chair and prevailing 
neatness would insure its purity. We con- 
cluded that these things were merely matters 
of taste and habit, incidental differences be- 
tween a lazy and thriftless people and one that 
is thriving and progressive; characteristic indi- 
cations, but in no way influencing the intellect- 
ual or sentimental qualities. 

While we discussed these questions two pris 
oners were brought in for examination. One 
was a*Lieutenant Duff, of Ashby’s cavalry, a 
Marylander, who had visited a farmer’s house 
to get some apple-jack and see the ladies, and 
thus fell into the hands of our scouts. He told 
me that it was he who had captured my friend 
Luce. He was on picket-duty near Milnwood, 
when a resident of the locality informed him 
that a Federal engineer was surveying the Ber- 
ryville road, and without an escort. He laid 
in wait for him with his squad, and presently 
Luce came riding along, absorbed as usual in 
his note-book and compass. ‘The Lieutenant 


advanced and demanded his sword. Luce, 
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whose official position was not clearly under- 
stood by our men, was often annoyed by senti- 
nels and subalterns on outpost duty, and sup- 
posing the interruption to be of the usual char- 
acter, replied to the demand by fiercely asking : 
‘* What regiment do you belong to, Sir?” 

“To Ashby’s Cavalry,” replied the Lieuten- 
ant. 

‘*The devil!” exclaimed Luce, clapping his 
hand to his pistol. The Lieutenant’s pistol was 
already cocked and bearing on him, the squad 
showed itself, and my plucky friend was forced 
to surrender himself and command, which con- 
sisted of the topographical baggage-wagon and 
Henshaw the teamster. The prisoners were re- 
lieved of their equipments and all superfluous 
clothing, and then sent back to Harrisonburg ; 
and, as I have since learned, they suffered a 
good deal from cold and short rations. An in- 
cident occurred here which resulted in some 
amelioration of Luce’s condition. He was con- 
fined in the court-house, with a mob of other 
prisoners of all varieties of character and opin- 
ions. There were Yankee soldiers, Rebel guard- 
house birds, deserters, and Union men all jum- 
bled together. Luce’s generous sympathies had 
been excited by the condition of an aged pris- 
oner, arrested on suspicion of Unionism, and 
forced to march with their gang until he was 
ready to faint from exhaustion. Their meals, 
scant and far between, were served by a stout 
negro-man, who distributed the chunks of corn- 
bread and bits of fried meat with a domineering 
arrogance which showed that the character of 
the African is as likely to be spoiled by official 
position as that of the white man. There had 


been nothing served that day, and as the burly | 


steward entered the guard-room with a large 
dripping pan filled with fried meat there was a 
general murmur of gratification among the pris- 
oners. The ordinarily meek and modest old 
Union man, half frantic with hunger, stepped 
forward and snatched a piece of meat as it 
passed. The insolent black rebuked him with 
a torrent of abuse, concluding by a cuff which 
sent the old man reeling against the wall. At 
the sight of this cruel indignity Luce boiled 
over, and rushing at the brutal official, gave him 
a blow and a kick which sent him tumbling 
down a flight of steps accompanied by his greasy 
viands and clattering pans. The guard-house 
roared with applause. The guard outside, 
alarmed at these unusual sights and sounds, 
rushed to arms, thinking there was a revolt 
among the prisoners. The drums beat the long 
roll, the officers ran to their posts; but seeing no 
attempt on the part of the prisoners to escape, 
at length concluded to enter the room to learn 
the cause of the confusion. Luce meanwhile 
had time to reflect on the rashness of his con- 
duct, and, perceiving the hubbub it had raised, 
expected nothing less than instant death. He 
folded his arms and summoned up his spirit to 
meet it with becoming fortitude. The entrance 
of the guard quelled for a moment the merri- 
ment of the prisoners. The affair was explained 
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to the officer, who took the generous view of it. 
Luce was applauded; the negro steward re- 
buked ; and the merriment was renewed. 

‘“*The Yankee kicked the nigger—hurrah! 
that’s a good joke. The Yankee kicked the 
nigger down stairs !’ 

The political solecism seemed to tickle every 
body’s fancy. The guard laughed and hur- 
rahed. ‘A Yankee kicked the nigger down 
stairs!” A capital joke. The Yank was voted 
a spirited and liberal-minded fellow, and the 
prisoners shouldn’t lose their breakfast for his 
spunky act. A subscription was opened among 
the guard, and the pan, refilled with meat and 
corn-bread, was sent in to them. From this 
moment my friend found favor in the eyes of 
his captors. He was a clever artist. They 
furnished him with paper and pencils, and he 
sketched their portraits, for which they paid him 
as they could. He thereby found solace in his 
confinement, and raised money to refit his cloth- 
ing and procure other little comforts grateful to 
a prisoner. He was shortly afterward sent t¢ 
Richmond, and confined at Belle Isle, I think. 

Before closing the subject I may be permitted 
to relate another anecdote illustrating one of 
the finest characters I have ever known. Some 
time after this I met Henshaw, the teamster, 
who had been exchanged. I questioned him 
in regard to their imprisonment at Richmond. 
Luce, who was not only an artist but an ingen- 
ious mechanic, passed a great part of his time 
planning an escape. Henshaw was his confi- 
dant, and was to be his companion. With that 
patient ingenuity which a prison-life frequently 
develops, he found the material and privacy to 
make himself a false face. His scheme was 
nearly complete. The prisoners were numer- 
ous, and guard-duty carelessly performed. In 
the universality of rags and dirt costume had 
lost all significance. By changing his face the 
prisoner might easily elude the guards and get 
into the country. Things began to tighten up, 
however, and it presently became manifest that 
their scheme required a forged pass. Mechan- 
ically nothing would have been easier to Luce, 
who was an accomplished penman ; but a word 
that was coupled with dishonor shocked him in 
the utterance. 

**T can not condescend to forge,” said he, 
‘*even if it were to save my life.” 

“Why, Captain,” quoth the literal teamster, 
‘*vou have spent a great deal of time and pains 
trying to deceive your enemies by forging a face. 
and I don’t see that you will add to the immor- 
ality by forging a pass, which you can do in a 
minute.” 

‘¢ Perhaps it is all dishonorable,” replied my 
friend, ‘I think it will be better to wait qui- 
etly until we are exchanged.” 

The long-cherished object of their labor and 
their hopes was sadly consigned to the flames, 
and the plan of escape abandoned. 

For the next two weeks we lay at Wood- 
stock, doing nothing, with but few incidents 
to enliven the dullness, There was the usual 


’ 








amount of reconnoitring, skirmishing along the 


front, and foraging. The country afforded am- 
ple supplies, which were obtained with compar- 
ative ease. Our cavalry had been strengthened 
by the arrival of the Vermont Regiment, un- 
der Colonel Holliday, an officer of the Regular 
Army. General Hatch had also arrived, and 
had been assigned to the command of the whole 
‘avalry. The spirit and discipline of this new 
orce gave us entire predominance over the en- 
my in our front. Ashby’s vagabonds were 
yeaten whenever encountered. <A Lieutenant 
Greenfield, of the Michigan Regiment (I be- 
ieve), one morning captured an entire company 
f them—sixty men with all their officers. De- 
serters and refugees were streaming in upon us, 
sometimes in gangs of a dozen or twenty to- 
rether. These informed us that hundreds of 
their comrades would follow them if they could 
be assured of deliverance and good treatment. 
Citizen refugees represented that the rebellion 
was caving-in every where; that the people only 
wanted assurance of protection by the United 
States Government to induce them to repudiate 
the Confederacy openly, and turn their venge- 
unce on the leaders who had deluded and be- 
trayed them into their present unhappy posi- 
tion. Jackson’s main force, it was said, lay be- 
tween Rude’s Hill and Harrisonburg, not more 
than six or seven thousand strong, demoralized, 
deserting, and drinking whisky furiously. The 
weight of their stores and their heavy guns had 
een sent back to Waynesborough, on the Vir- 
They were evidently 
prepared for a retrograde as soon as we ad- 


ginia Central Railroad. 


vanced. 

In proof of the material character of this dis- 
affection we had positive information that a 
body of Union men and refugees from conscrip- 
tion had fortified a position near Swift Run Gap, 
in the Blue Ridge, and were holding their own 
by force of arms, fighting and praying for the 
irrival of the National troops. This party, I 
inderstood, was headed by a Dr. Edward Gear- 
ing. They were armed with squirrel-rifles and 
yrdinary shot-guns, and held within their lines 
1 small grist-mill, which furnished them sup- 
plies. Jackson sent a regiment to dislodge 
them, which succeeded in getting temporary 
possession of the mill, but was finally driven 
ff. He then sent a brigade with a section of 
wrtillery. The cannon frightened the mount- 
iineers, and the force dispersed, a portion sur- 
rendering to the rebels and others escaping into 
he Union lines. We had at head-quarters a 
Dr. Gillespie, from Honeyville, in Page County, 
who had been arrested and imprisoned at Cul- 
pepper Court House, to be tried for loyalty to 
iis country. He managed to escape, and ar- 
‘ived safely within our lines in front of Wash- 
ngton, from whence he was sent to the column 
if the Shenandoah, with the expectation that his 
<nowledge of the country would be of service. 
Gillespie, who was a gentleman of intelligence 
und education, confirmed all that we had been 
told of the moral condition of this portion of 
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the Confederacy. The majority of the people 
were only waiting to be assured of their safety 
Upon the first 
reverse the army, composed of unwilling con- 
scripts or volunteers, wearied with hard work 


to welcome us with open arms. 


and short rations, would disintegrate or mutiny. 
In addition to all this the news from the West 
was glorious and decisive. Grant had fought 
a great battle at Pittsburg Landing. General 
Sidney Johnston was dead, and the rebel army 
of the West defeated with great slaughter. 
Island Number Ten, with stores, artillery, and 
prisoners, had also fallen into our hands. Yet 
in face of an enemy discouraged by defeat and 
disaster, demoralized by a consciousness of the 
material and moral weakness of its cause, what 
is it that has paralyzed so fatally the National 
power in Virginia ? 

We have news from McClellan at Yorktown 
He says Joe Johnston confronts him with a large 
His 
tone is not confident, but rather complaining 
that part of his command has been taken from 
him. 
can. 


force, sustained by strong fortifications. 


He says, however, he will do the best he 
Perhaps this is only a modest manner of 
expressing himself, but a modest appreciation 
of his own powers is not a strong point in the 
character of a military commander. Confidence 
a boast 
often engages a man to perform great deeds ; 
at games of chance the millionaire generally 
wins, because he can afford to play boldly. The 
United States, with its vast resources, is play- 


of success does much to insure success ; 


ing this great game like a poor devil who is 
staking his last dime, and stands trembling lest 
he should lose his dinner. Why is M‘Dowell, 
with forty thousand men, doing nothing on the 
Rappahannock? Why is Fremont, with thirty 
thousand, doing worse than nothing in Western 
Virginia? Why rest we here all the day idle? 

Since we arrived at Woodstock I had contin- 
ued to lodge and mess with Colonel Brodhead, 
in whom I found pleasant companionship. We 
discussed war, politics, and society with great 
unanimity of opinion, thereby lightening those 
hours of tiresome repose which hang most heav- 
ily on a soldier’s hands. When not engaged in 
other duties we made frequent reconnoissances 
of the lines from Edinburgh to Columbia fur- 
nace. In these rides we found some material 
for the improvement of our maps, but met with 
no adventure worthy of record. 
sion, while walking in the fields near Wood- 
stock, [ saw a column of flame and smoke sud- 
denly leap up to a height of several hundred 
feet, its top spreading and rolling over in beau- 
tifully voluminous carls until it took the form 
of an immense white mushroom. This exhibi- 
tion was followed by a deep-toned report which 
shook the earth, and then a series of minor ex- 
plosions resembling the rattle of a bunch of 
Chinese crackers magnified. This pyrotech- 


On one occa- 


| nical display was caused by a stray spark from 


a bivouac fire which exploded one of our cais- 
sons passing at the moment. The speed at 


| which the horses went up the turnpike was 














AN EXPLOSION. 


somewhat less, perhaps, than the initial velocity 
of a shell discharged from a ten-pounder, and 
when they stopped, as they did at a point about 
two miles from the scene of the explosion, 
they and every one else were amazed to find 


that neither the driver nor his animals had re- 


ceived any serious damage. 

During our stay in Woodstock the Colonel 
presented me with a beautiful mare—a slender, 
light-footed chestnut sorrel, with thin mane and 
tail, and an eye like that of a gazelle, soft, lus- 
trous, and loving. She was gentle as a pet 
lamb, and wild as a giraffe. Her little head 
was as full of foolish fancies, skittish perversi- 
ties, and unaccountable obstinacies as that of 
a handsome woman. She was fleet of foot, 
leaped like a doe, and trotted so springily 
that a weary man might have slept in the sad- 
dle. Her silken coat, swelling veins, and punec- 
tilious nicety in regard to her drink, indicated 
her patrician descent. 
to this animal to a degree that none but a 
mounted campaigner can fully understand. 

April 15.-—The snows and rains succeed each 
other continuously, keeping up the streams and 
delaying our movements. 
‘rans at head-quarters to-day. He politely 
mentioned that he had intended offering me a 
position in the army of Western Virginia, but 
understanding I was with General Banks he 
had forborne to do so. 

In the midst of the restlessness and dissatis- 
faction engendered by inaction I received a 
letter from General Birney in regard to my 
joining him before Yorktown. Longing to par- 
ticipate in the more stirring service promised 
in that field, I again solicited and received per- 


mission to return to the Army of the Potomac. | 


I have packed my duds, settled my affairs, and 


I soon became attached | 


I met General Rose- | 
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Brod- 


have arranged to take my mare with me. 
head left for Detroit this morning. 

April 16, Wednesday.—Taking leave of my 
friends, I mounted for my journey to Harper's 
Ferry. On calling at head-quarters I received 
my written orders from Adjutant Copeland, and 
again mounted to depart. As I turned to take 
leave of an acquaintance an orderly handed me 
a note from Major Perkins. He was confined 
to his room by sickness, and desired to see me. 
He had sent for me to urge me not to leave the 
column, and presented reasons that were both 
friendly and flattering, and I agreed to delay 
my departure at least for some days. Thus, 
instead of riding northward, I turned my horse’s 
head in the opposite direction; and, halting at 
the Narrow Passage, sought to calm my trou- 
bled mind by sketching the ruined railroad 
bridge which spanned that romantic gorge. 

How seldom do we find a man capable of 
rightly using or enjoying even that modicum of 
independence which circumstances, society, and 
government allows him! How seldom is it 
that those who, by the fatal favor of fortune, 
are freed from the ordinary necessities and re- 
sponsibilities of life, are found in the ranks of 
usefulness or honor! How surely does that 
man become a drone and vexation in society, 
an intolerable burden to himself, and dies ‘ as 
the fool dieth!” Happier he whose way of life 
is hedged in with thorny circumstance ; who is 
early taught to feel the saddle of responsibility 
on his back, and the bit of necessity in his mouth. 
His strength is spent in earnest labor, and he 
will die in the midst of honorable achievement. 

“Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt.” 

I remember in happier days, when friends and 
fortune were at my elbow—when peace, pros- 
perity, and honor were the birth-right of my na- 
tive land—I used to repeat that awful sentence 
with an involuntary shudder. But now, tossed 
on this fathomless ocean of events—groping 
amidst storms and darkness—the words have 
a comfortable significance, and there is a sense 
of friendliness in the grasp of the unseen hand 
—Lead on, dark Fate, you have a willing fol- 
lower! 

Returning to my quarters after dark I learned 
that General Banks and Staff had moved toward 
Edinburgh. i overtook and rode with them to 
General Shields’s quarters in that village. There 
is to be a forward movement in the morning, 
and Shields’s division is to lead the advance. 
I was introduced to a brace of young Irish of- 
ficers, attached to Shields’s Staff, and just re- 
turned from the Italian wars. They seemed to 
be well-educated, gallant youths, and I had 
some agreeable conversation with them. The 
arrangements for the march having been con- 
cluded we rode back to Woodstock. 

April 17.—Bright and pleasant. Awaking 
this morning at the usual time, I found the Gen- 
eral and Staff had been gone two hours. I got 
breakfast and rode forward at a trot. Beyond 
Edinburgh I overtook several brigades of infant- 
ry en route. The lofty columns of smoke which 
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BURNT RAILROAD BRIDGE, 


rose in front showed that the enemy was on the | 
alert and at his usual work. Just before enter- 
ng Mount Jackson I overtook Major Crane of 
the Third Minnesota and rode with him. There | 
were several dead horses lying beside the high- 
way, indicating that the cavalry had been en- | 
gaged. At this village the finished part of the 
Manassas Gap railroad terminates. A number | 
of cars and engines, a quantity of stores and 
material, with the dépédt buildings and offices, 
were all ablaze. Three buildings, recently built 
for military hospitals, were left unburned. 
Pushing rapidly through the village I over- | 
took the General and Staff on the bluffs over- 
looking the north fork of Shenandoah River, 


which here traverses the Valley from west to | 
east. Opposite, about a mile distant, was Rude’s | 
Hill, its summit crowned by the enemy’s guns. | 
The bridge over this stream was saved by the | 


activity of the Vermont cavalry. It had been 
prepared for destruction, which was thought so 
important that Ashby had remained to superin- 
tend it in person. At the approach of our van- 
guard the fagots were ignited. A squad of the 
First Vermont charged through flames and 
smoke, dispersing the enemy on the other side 
and capturing two men and a tall, robust officer 
with black whiskers, whom they took for Ashby. 
As the prisoners rode by, one of our officers ex- 
ultingly pointed him out to me as the rebel Col- 
onel. I was sorry to be forced to throw a damper 





over his exultation. Ashby is a small man, | 
very dark, with rather hard features and a} 
heavy beard. The prisoner was a very large, | 
showy man, clear complexion, and rather hand- | 
some face, like an Irishman, which I believe he | 
was. Ashby was actually present in the melée, 
and had his horse shot. The animal had strength | 
enough to carry his rider out of danger, and then | 


| under Ashby. 
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NARROW PASSAGE CREEK. 


fell dead by the road-side. After this exploit 
the brave Vermonters turned the fire, 
which they extinguished by carrying water from 
the river in their horses’ nose-bags. Thus the 
bridge was saved. 

The aspect of this country justifies all my 
boastful praises. 


upon 


The broad meadows carpet 
ed with velvet green and watered by crystal 
the rock-crested mountains overhang 
ing the river, and bordering the valley on either 
side in long perspective ranges, vanishing in the 


streams ; 


| distance in a haze of delicate blue; all combine 


The 
General seems enraptured with the country, and 
continues to remark it even amidst the excite- 
ment of the pursuit. As they mount the ridge 
whole regiments will halt and burst spontane 
There 
significance in all this which we will discuss 
when more at leisure. 

Our marching column had closed up, and the 
troops lay reposing between Mount Jackson 


to form a picture of marvelous beauty. 


is a 


ously into shouts of admiration. 


and the river, concealed from the enemy’s view. 
We were trying another flank movement to 
catch Ashby, or whomsoever might choose to fall 
into our net. A column about six thousand 
strong had started from Woodstock by the back 
road running along the base of the North Mount- 
ain. A cross-road entered the Valley turnpike 
above the village of New Market, by which a 
force could be thrown upon the rear of an ad- 
versary occupying Rude’s Hill, thus turning a 
position which would be unassailable in front. 
Jackson’s main army was doubtless out of dan- 
ger before this. The force visible was appar- 
ently nothing more than a mounted rear-guard 
He had been trying the range 
of his guns upon us as usual, and we placed 
several pieces in position to return his fire, hop- 
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ing to amuse him until our flanking column got | April 18.—Bright and balmy spring weather. 


in his rear. Our Chief of Artillery, Lieutenant- | Walked about the village with Colonel Clarke. 


Colonel Daum, more intent on the exhibition 
of his special arm than mindful of the more 
comprehensive plan, took a battery around a 
bend of the river, and obtaining an advantageous 
cross-fire on Rude’s Hill, he opened with such 
zeal and accuracy that the enemy limbered up 
in haste and retired. 

Our force, about ten thousand men of all 
arms, then crossed the bridge, and, deploying on 
the level ground, marched in order of battle 
across the meadows and up Rude’s Hill, halt- 
ing on the summit. This was the most impos- 
ing military exhibition I had seen during the 
campaign. The Staff followed over, and from 
the hill enjoyed the view, looking back toward 
Mount Jackson, and embracing the magnificent 
estates of Charles Moore, Rude, Steambergen, 
and Meems. Riding among the enemy’s re- 
cently deserted encampments, I was impressed 
with the wretchedness of their provision and 
equipment. 

They seemed to have no tents, but found a 
very good substitute in their sheds of bark and 
branches, which, inacountry plentifully wooded, 
can be constructed in nearly the same time that 
it requires to unload and pitch a canvas-tent. 


Among the débris of clothes, equipments, and | 


cooking utensils I never saw an article that I 


supposed any human would take the trouble to 


gather up. The very hogs that visited these 
localities in hopes of spoils went away whining 
with disappointment. In one of the sheds I 
found a lump of bread—the only thing resem- 


bling commissary stores which had been aban- | 


doned. I tried to hack off a portable specimen 
with my sabre, but after some detriment to the 
steelI gaveit up. It is possible this poor devil 


had been trying to invent a composition which | 


might answer indifferently for commissary or 
ordnance purposes. Artillery would be terri- 
bly effective with such missiles at short range. 

We reached New Market about sunset, and 
took quarters in the house of a Doctor Rice, at 
the northern extremity of the village. Here 
we learned that Jackson’s main army had moved 
southward at double-quick, about ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. The main body of Ashby’s force 
had followed at three in the afternoon, leaving 
about fifty men and three guns on the bluff to 
watch and retard our movement. This forlorn 
hope of a rear-guard had just passed through 
the village, exchanging pistol-shots with our 
advance. Our flanking movement was a fail- 
ure. We heard nothing from it until ten o’clock 
at night, when a messenger arrived informing 
the General that the column had reached the 
river about a mile to the westward, but would 
not be able to cross until daylight. We are 
consoled by the assurance that it could have 
accomplished nothing more if it had come up 
to time. Our crafty opponent is not to be 
caught with such chaff. 

The news from McClellan is not encourag- 
ing. 


Found a youth, of Pocahontas County, who 
brings information from Richmond and else- 
where. He says there is a strong Union feel- 
ing in Richmond, repressed only by military 
power, while in the rural districts the people 
are ready to revolt against the enforcement of 
|the conscription. They would do all these 
| things and more, I do not doubt, if they had 
| leaders, but they have none. 

Fort Pulaski, on the Savannah River, has 
| fallen before the superior fire and weight of ow 

artillery. This determines the fate of all sim- 
ilar strong-holds held by the rebellion. 

On the street we saw a native eight-year-old 
| boy in rebel gray uniform drilling a squad of 

our six-footers. The joke seemed to please 

the citizens vastly. I also overheard a shock- 
| headed sergeant boasting that the rebel women 
| freely acknowledged that our men were better- 
looking than the graybacks. 

April 19.—Warm and raining. The General 
| started to reconnoitre the turnpike road leading 
| over the mountain toward Luray. At Smith’s 
| Creek we saw a regiment sheltered from the 
rain under gum blankets stretched over frames 
made of fence-rails. These cloths, enveloping 
the soldiers’ baggage, supply the place of knap- 
sacks. As a knapsack on the march and a 
shelter during repose they must be well adapt- 
| ed for light campaigning, and will doubtless be 

introduced. We crossed the range of the Peak- 

| ed Mountains by an admirable stone road, and 
descending on the opposite side into the Lu- 
ray Valley, crossed the main or South Branch 
of Shenandoah at the White House Bridge. 
There was a small settlement on the further 
bank, where we halted and requested some re- 
freshment. We were directed to a comfortable 
| country-house a short distance down the stream, 
| where we were well received and promised a 
meal as soon as the women could prepare some- 
thing. We waited an hour, and nothing ap- 
| pearing I went to the kitchen to see what was 
the cause of the delay. I found our pretty 
| hostess up to her elbows in cooking: pans, ov- 
ens, skillets, and coffee-pots all fizzing, stew- 
ing, and baking to the extent of their capacity. 
The results of which, as they were consecutive- 
ly turned out, being instantaneously swallowed 
by several dozen of our lantern-jawed, blue- 
bellied Yanks, who stood ravening about the 
kitchen and adjacencies. 

I represented the enormity of this proceed- 
ing to the lady, and endeavored to impress upon 
her the vast difference between the appetite of 
a major-general and that of a knapsack-bearing 
private. As some of the boys were likely and 
plausible, and our hostess tender-hearted and 
little versed in the secrets of the military hie- 
rarchy, my remonstrances were useless; she 
couldn’t bear to refuse any thing to a hungry 
man; so I was obliged to seize a couple of dish- 
es at the sabre’s point and carry them into the 
house myself. 


| 
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Returning to New Market we left the main 
road for a short distance to look at the body of 
a man who had been killed by our skirmishers 
is we came over. 
yards through a tall dark forest, we came at 
length to a cleared space, in the midst of which 
stood a small cottage of logs and clap-boards. 
Stretched on the green-sward near the gate of 


Riding for several hundred | 


this poor dwelling lay the dead man. The body | 


was that of a beardless boy, whose clear white 
tace and scrupulously-clean clothes showed that 
he had never seen camps nor campaigning. He 
had probably mounted this morning to seek his 
tirst military adventure; and those soft, even- 
ly-knit yarn socks, the white shirt, and neatly- 
trimmed regimentals of gray jeans, looked as 
if they had just left the hands of a careful mo- 
ther or loving sister. His career was short. 
He had ridden up to the house with a compan- 
ion to make some inquiries about the Yankee 
forces. He had not spoken a dozen words when 
a Minié ball whizzed through his brain. His 
companion fled, and presently the Yankee sol 

liers came up, and taking his horse, arms, and 
boots, left him where he fell. The woodman 
had straightened the corpse, and was gone to 
get a neighbor to assist in burying it. This 
was told us by a shuddering girl about ten 
vears old that our troopers had found in the 
ottage alone. She spoke to us in a whisper, 
with her face persistently turned away from the 


pale horror that lay at the gate, with white 


hands crossed on its breast and its crushed head 
glued to the grass by a mass of clotted blood. 
Ihe General was visibly affected by the scene, 
and we all rode away in silence. 

On arriving at head-quarters we found some 
prisoners, deserters, and refugees, sent by the 
Provost Marshal for examination. One of these 
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again. The hope of acquiring a whole com- 
pany of such boots and saddles overcame all 
scruples and suspicions. He was allowed to re- 
tirn to the Federal camp, and nightly arrange- 
ments made for some time to receive the prom- 
ised company of deserters. At length the pleas- 
ing illusion faded away, and it was acknowl 

edged that he had Yankeed the whole of them, 
from the General down. 

From other refugees and deserters we learn 
that Jackson has left the Valley turnpike at 
Harrisonburg, and is moving eastward on the 
road to Gordonsville by way of Swift Run Gap. 
This information is most important if true, and 
must be immediately looked into. 

April 20.—Raining. Gangs of refugees and 
deserters bring positive confirmation of yester- 
day’s report. Some from the Irish Battalion 
say that Jackson’s destination is Gordonsville. 
It is also reported that the Federal troops oc- 
cupy Staunton. This is doubtless premature, 
but Fremont’s advance under Milroy should be 
near there at this time. This manceuvre of 
Jackson’s toward Gordonsville develops pain- 
fully the unfortunate location of the National 
forces in Northern and Western Virginia. <A 
fine army of seventy thousand men is distributed 
on a line of more than two hundred miles in ex 
tent, in detached bodies under different chiefs, 
separated by long distances, deep rivers, and 
chains of mountains, rendering mutual support 
or concert of action impossible. Most of these 
troops entirely out of the sphere of decisive ac- 
tion, held by a mere shadow of an enemy in 


| front, are lying still, devouring the country 


was a personal acquaintance, and verified the | 


statement made by one of our scouts some time 
igo. This scout, named Taggart, wishing to 


gain information of the enemy’s force and move- | 


ments, pretended to desert, and, escaping 


through our lines, delivered himself up to one | 


of Ashby’s picket-guard. He was taken to the 


thief, and by plausible representations induced | 


him to believe there was serious disaffection 
among the National troops, especially the cavy- 
alry, and promised, furthermore, that, upon 


issurance of good treatment, he could bring | 
ver the whole company to which he belonged. | we must first cross a deep and rapid river, doubt- 
Ashby took him to Jackson, whom he stuffed | less to find him in a strong position and rein- 


with the same stories, answering all questions | forced to an uncertain extent. 


in regard to the numbers and intentions of the 
)pposing army with frankness of manner and 
with just sufficient regard to truth to avoid ex- 
citing suspicion of intentional deception in the 
minds of those whom he knew were generally 
juite well informed on these subjects. His 
stories and promises were too flattering to be 
rejected. His McClellan saddle and equip- 
ments were much admired and coveted. Offi- 


ers of all grades had it buckled on their horses | 


and rode around to try the seat. His boots | 


were remarked, and measured over and over 


around them, or groping their way forward 
without any definite aims or objects; generally 
on the defensive before an enemy contemptible 
in numbers when compared with the aggregate 
whole, yet who, with the advantage of interior 
lines, may concentrate a superior force upon 
either of the columns and overwhelm it. Banks’s 
column, which has shown a disposition to be 
active, and has, at least, eagerly sought battle, 
is now clearly brought to a halt and is on the 
wrong line. Jackson, lying at Swift Run Gap, 
forbids our advance in this direction. Backed 
up by Gordonsville and Richmond, with free 
railroad transportation, he may overwhelm us 
at any time. 
ace to us even where we are. 


His position is a continual men- 
If we assail him 


Fremont in- 
forms us that the force lately in his front has 
fallen back. We hear the same from M‘Dowell. 
This indicates a concentration of the enemy’s 
whole power at Richmond, or it may more near- 
ly concern us here. Why don’t we concentrate ? 
Why don’t Fremont join us, and, crossing the 
Blue Ridge to M‘Dowell, precipitate our com- 
bined power upon Gordonsville, and consecu- 
tively upon Richmond from the north? Ifthere 
are reasons why this should not be done I have 
never heard them. 


April 21.—Continuous rain. The water- 
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THE PEAKED MOUNTAIN FROM NEW MARKET. 


courses are all roaring, which precludes the idea 
of military operations for some days. I found 
entertainment in reading Olmstead’s ‘ Cotton 
Kingdom.” Its pictures of life in the Cotton 
States are doubtless accurate as far as they go; 
but they, almost without exception, represent 
the evils and vices of the slavery system. <A 
series of observations, made in a similar tem- 
per, of any country or state of society, may 
present a picture quite as shadowy. 

“For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make” 


by going to some blessed El Dorado where none 
of these evils are found ? 





Perhaps the greatest evils that afflict society 
are those produced by the attempts of well-in- | 
tentioned but ignorant zealots to manage and | 
mend that which they can not control and do | 
not understand. 

April 22.—Alternate clouds and sunshine. 
I was quite ill to-day, and called in Doctor King 
of the Staff, whose skill and kind attention have 
afforded me partial relief. 

I had up to date managed to get along with- 
out a body servant, holding the place open for 
my man Adam, of topographical memory. As 
the advance of our army guaranteed the quiet 
of the border counties, Adam, doubtless satisfied 
with his military experiences, has found it more 
pleasant and profitable to remain with his fam- 
ily in Martinsburg. There are always idle ne- 
groes enough hanging around head-quarters, 
and I had but to express the wish to engage a 
servant when one presented himself. John had 
belonged to a man named Richardson, who kept 
the hotel at Strasburg. His elder brother had 
taken service with one of the officers, and John 





had followed in the train of the army hitherto 


without employment. He is, to use a current 
phrase in Virginia, ‘‘a likely boy,” quiet and 
well-mannered, but too modest and slow, I fear, 
to hold his own among our head-quarters bum- 
mers. I will try him. 

While on the subject of servants, I must no- 
tice the General’s valet de chambre. Frank is a 
Saint Domingo Frenchman, black as the ace of 
spades. He speaks imperfect English, and in 
his service is quiet, attentive, and polite, and 
quite French and aristocratic in his deportment 
toward the other servants, The General tells a 
pleasant story on Frank, which contains a most 
pointed illustration of the diversity of character 
and ideas existing in the world. While the 
army lay at Frederick City last winter several 
balls were given to the officers. On one of these 
occasions Frank was in the cloak-room looking 
after the General’s wrappings. Wine had been 
flowing freely, and the valet had the misfortune 
to get into a difficulty with some of the officers. 
He presently presented himself before his chief 
all trembling and ashen with rage. ‘‘General! 
General! I have received a blow ; an officer has 
struck me; my God, Sir! what am I to do?” 
The General examined the contusion upon the 
negro’s cheek, and kindly expressed his regret 
at the affair. ‘“‘ But what am I to do?” reiter- 
ated the excited valet. ‘‘I think,” replied the 
General, in good faith, ‘‘you had better put 
some grease on it.” ‘ Grease!” shrieked the 
ebony Frenchman, ‘‘ grease hell! It is satisfac- 
tion I want !” 

April 24.—I am still ailing and unable to go 
out. The view from my window is rather pe- 
euliar this morning. Bright green fields, full 
blooming peach and plum trees all draped in 
snow. Our signal men on the Peaked Mount- 
ain report Jackson’s force encamped on the 
slopes of the Blue Ridge across the road to 
Stannardsville. Our cavalry have scoured the 
country nine miles beyond Harrisonburg. 
















April 26.—Damp and cloudy. Warm rains 
have melted the snow; all the streams are 
swollen, and we hear of the destruction of 
our bridges in every direction. Hatch, with his 
cavalry, is on his way to Staunton, expecting to 
join Milroy, of Fremont’s command, who is 
coming through Buffalo Gap. There is a great 
panic at Staunton from all accounts. 

April 27, Sunday.—Bright and pleasant. I 
was so much better to-day that I rode with the 
General to Harrisonburg, eighteen miles. Hatch, 
it seems, got no further than Mount Crawford, 
where he was arrested by the high-water. 

April 28, Monday. — Pleasant. This place 
seems much improved since I last visited it. 
We have a brigade and some cavalry here. The 
eavalry has been skirmishing with the enemy 
near Conrad’s Bridge, and took some prisoners. 
Of the aged Union citizens seized by Jackson, 
and inhumanly dragged from their homes, two 
died of fatigue and exposure, and are buried 
here. These graves are marked ‘*‘ Job Throck- 
morton and —— Martin, Union men.” 

We have news of the capture of New Orleans 
by our forces. 

In the afternoon rode back to New Market. 
Instead of improving, as I hoped, I find the ride 
has exhausted me terribly. 

April 30.—Clouds. Iwas ordered with Cap- 
tain Scheffler to inspect our outposts in the Lu- 
ray Valley. We crossed the mountain to the 
Columbian Bridge over the Shenandoah. Here 
we found Lieutenant-Colonel Foster with the 
Thirteenth Indiana Infantry, a section of artil- 
lery, and a squadron of cavalry. The enemy 
had made no demonstrations in his vicinity, 
and the position being naturally strong he felt 
confident that he could hold it in case of at- 
tack. The position at the White House Bridge, 
on the direct road to Luray, was equally satis- 


factory. Returning, we stopped at a house for 
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dinner, and passed a merry hour with several | 


young ladies of the neighborhood, stanch Un- 
ionists, whose father and brother were in the 
United States service. Descending the Mount- 
ain toward New Market we met the First Vir- 


ginia Regiment of Infantry, formerly Colonel | 
Kelley’s regiment at Philippi, now command- 


ed by Colonel Thoburn. It was on the march 


to reinforce the post at the Columbian Bridge, | 


und was as effective a body of men in appear- 
ance as I ever saw. It commenced raining 
heavily as we descended, and I returned to 
quarters feeling sick and chilly. 
er I went to bed quite ill. 


An hour aft- | 


a concentration of forces, then decisive action. 
This is encouraging. 

May 6.—Bright and cool. There is still n 
abatement in my illness, which is assuming a 
typhoid form. 

Colonel Brodhead has arrived from the North, 
bringing papers with particulars of the evacua- 
tion of Yorktown. The enemy abandoned their 
works during the night, leaving over a hundred 
heavy guns, with ordnance stores and other ma- 
terial. This seems the beginning of the end. 
What next? Yet in the midst of our exulta 
tion we receive orders to fall back to Strasburg 
Shields, it seems, has been commissioned a Ma 
jor-General, and is to be withdrawn to hold 
Fredericksburg with his veteran Division, which 
contains three-fifths of the numerical strength 
of this column. Banks’s Division, reduced by 
the absence of Abercrombie’s command, by the 
usual wastage of sickness and furloughs, will 
show but little over seven thousandmen. With 
this force he is to hold the Vailey at Strasburg. 
While victory crowns our arms, east and west, 
we are doomed to a shameful retrograde—flee- 
ing like the wicked when no man pursueth. 
Instead of concentration, dispersion seems to 
be the favorite strategic idea that governs our 
military councils at Washington. Milroy is 
operating against Staunton with a brigade or a 
weak division alone, the main force of that De- 
partment being still at Moorefield. Our signal 
men on the mountain inform us that Jackson’s 
column seems to be moving toward Staunton. 
A large additional force is encamped on the 
Gordonsville Road, where it ascends the Ridge, 
said to be Ewell’s Corps, fourteen thousand 
strong, brought up from Gordonsville. Refu- 
gees and deserters inform us that Edward John- 
son, with four thousand men, is in Staunton. 
This is the force which for a time lay in front 
of Fremont. 

May 10.—Bright and cool. General Hatch 
has reconnoitred the country three miles beyond 
Harrisonburg without discovering an enemy. 
He tells me that, several days ago, two com- 
panies of our cavalry, riding toward Harrison- 
burg, met a squadron of the enemy and charged 
them, sword in hand. Their onset was gallant- 
ly met by the rebels, who were quickly over- 
thrown and routed, losing ten men killed out- 
right, with an equal number of wounded and 
prisoners. Our loss was but two killed. This 
is the first instance, on this theatre, of a de- 
termined collision with the sabre between two 


| bodies of cavalry, and the result proves, what 


May 1.—It rained all day, and I did not leave | 


my bed. The General informs me that the de- 
sired movements, looking to a concentration on 


the enemy’s flank at Yorktown and Richmond, | 


are about being consummated. 


| 


General Abercombie, with his Brigade, who | 


led the march of our Division across the Ridge 


previous to the battle of Kernstown, had never | 


rejoined us. He was now in communication 
with M‘Dowell. Fremont was closing in upon 
us from the West. There would presently be 


| near a barn. 


I have always maintained, that the Southern 
horsemen can not stand before ours in a charge. 

May 11.—Pleasant. There have been some 
ugly cases of bushwhacking recently. Day be- 
fore yesterday several of our troopers went out 
to search for milk. Calling at a house occu- 
pied by several women they were directed to a 
neighboring house, the road to which passed 
As they rode by they were fired 
on from the barn, losing two men killed. As 
this was scarcely a hundred paces from the 
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house it is searcely presumable that the women 
were not in complicity with the murderers. 
They were arrested, and orders given to burn 
their house and barn—which were counter- 
manded. Colonel Gordon, of the Second Mas- 
sachusetts, informs us that a messenger belong- 
ing to his regiment was shot near Mount Jack- 
son by an assassin concealed in the woods. 
Such acts are truly deplorable, as they will tend 
to give the war a vindictive and ferocious char- 
acter, which it has not exhibited heretofore. 

I felt so much better that I ordered my horse 
and rode out to Colonel Brodhead’s quarters, 
where I dined. After dinner we received in- 
formation from head-quarters of the evacuation 
of Norfolk and Portsmouth by the enemy, and 
the accompanying suicide of the Merrimac. 
Wool marched into Norfolk with five thousand 
men. ‘The cavalry band was ordered out, and 
played “‘ Hail Columbia” and ‘*‘ The Dragon is 
Dead.” We hear music and cheering from all 
quarters: the rejoicing is general, 

May 12.—Bright and mild. Three young 
men—one a Frenchman, and two Italians—were 
sent in from our outpost at Columbian Bridge. 
They present themselves as deserters from Ew- 
ell’s camp at Swift Run Gap, and confirm our 
previous information in regard to the forces 
there. These fellows volunteered in the serv- 


ice of the United States at the commencement 
of the war; but the organization in which they 
served being disbanded, and not being able to 
obtain such positions as they desired, they went 


South and offered themselves to the Confed 
eracy. They were recommended to positions 
under Beauregard in the West, but preferred 
service in the Valley, and in consequence were 
sent up to Ewell. It is probable he gave them 
a cold reception, or they otherwise found the 
rebel service not particularly inviting. They 
deserted vesterday, and offer themselves again 
to our side. The moral sense of these adven- 
turers is rather too loose even for mere soldiers 
of fortune. They obtain no credit at head- | 
quarters, and the General sends them to Wash- 
ington under guard. 

Our retrograde movement commenced this 
morning. Shields has departed with his Di- 
vision by way of the Luray Valley and Front 
Royal to join M‘Dowell. The Statf took the 
road to Woodstock late in the forenoon, I tak- 
ing a seat in the General’s ambulance in the 
capacity of invalid, 

En route we passed the marching column, | 
horse, foot, artillery, and baggage, all encum- 
bered with various spoils, dogs, cats, herds of 
cattle, sheep, niggers, and refugees in abund- 
ance. Arriving at Woodstock we reoccupied 
our quarters in the court-house. After dinner 
Captain Abert called to report, and I returned | 
with him to the Topcegraphical Encampment, 
pleasantly located in a grass-grown street of | 
the village. ; 

I remained to tea, and spent a pleasant hour, 
recalling past campaigns and former friends. | 
[he Captain had a somewhat original and very | 


convenient adjunct to his mess chest. This 
was a large covered wicker basket, accommoda- 
ting a game cock and half a dozen hens. On 
the march the basket was swung to the bows of 
his baggage wagon. In camp it was lowered 
and opened, allowing its inmates the freedom 
of the common, where the hens scratched and 
chanticleer exercised himself in chivalric com- 
bat with any neighboring rooster that showed 
his crest. His lusty challenge was also often 
useful in developing the localities of fowls hid- 
den from our foragers. In the matter of fresh 
eggs the basket resembled the famous cruse ot 
the widow of Zarephath. 

May 13.—Bright and warm. Iresumed my 
seat in the ambulance with the General, and we 
started for Strasburg. In passing the troops 
and baggage trains we suffered extremely from 
the suffocating clouds of dust and debilitating 
heat. We found head-quarters fixed at a brick 
house on the turnpike, about half a mile north 
of Strasburg. One of the most agreeable cir- 
cumstances connected with the location is that 
the town is entirely out of view. We found 
Captain Collis here with his company of Zou- 
aves, who resumed their ré/e of body-guard. 

During the following week I find nothing re- 
corded worthy of note. I continued to suffer 
so much from physical exhaustion and conse- 
quent mental depression that I took very little 
interest in what was passing around me. The 
weather was hot, damp, and debilitating, while 
the sudden and unexpected change of our atti- 
tude from offensive to defensive seemed to have 
affected every body's spirits. There was a gen- 
eral collapse. 

The General alone, with that calm and pa- 
tient persistence which characterizes him, set 
about the task of distributing his weakened force 
along a line hopelessly indefensible. The Valk 
ley at this point is about eighteen miles in width. 
Between the North Mountain on the west, and 
the Blue Ridge, its eastern boundary, arises a 
double chain of lofty parallel ridges called the 
Fort Mountains. This sporadic upheaval com- 
mences on a line with Strasburg and continues 
for thirty miles to the southward, disappearing 
as abruptly as it rises at a point opposite Harri- 
sonburg. The great Valley is thus divided into 
three parallel valleys, separated from each other 
by mountain barriers generally impassable, and 
only traversed at distant intervals by narrow 
and difficult roads. These divisions are again 
subdivided by the deep and usually unfordabl 
streams of the North and South forks of the 
Shenandoah, and by Passage Creek and some 
minor ridges of the Fort Mountains. North of 
Strasburg runs Cedar Creek ; rising behind the 
Little North Mountain, it flows eastward until 
it joins the North Fork of Shenandoah, and with 
that river forming a line to the base of the Blue 
Ridge, running square across and at right angles 
with the mountains, valleys, and streams before 
described. Behind and north of this line, in 
the direction of Winchester, the Valley shows 
an undulating plain of alternate field and forest, 
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with a width of twenty-five miles unbroken by 
any important hills or water-courses. South- 
ward of this river line, between it and the butts 
of the Fort Mountains, and at right angles with 
all this intricate topography, this natural sys- 
tem of covered approaches, lies the line of the 
Manassas Gap Railroad, which had been put in 
running order, and which we were ordered to 
protect. 

The maintenance of this road was advanta- 
geous, insomuch as it gave us a shorter and 
more direct line of transportation for supplies. 
But as we were in the midst of a fertile and 
well-provided country, and our old line through 
Winchester had answered for an army nearly 
thrice as numerous as ours, this advantage 
seemed scarcely sufficient to justify the hazards 
of our present location. To give details. Our 
head-quarters and main force lay at Strasburg, 
overing the Valley turnpike and the railroad 
bridge over the North Fork, about one mile dis- 
tant. We had an open line on our right of four 
wr five miles in extent, traversed by two roads, 
convenient for turning our right flank, besides 
iny number of secluded parallel passages be- 
yond the Little North Mountain, adapted for 
the same manceuvre. We must have a strong 
detachment at Front Royal to watch the road 
and bridges at that point, separated from the 
main command by twelve miles’ distance, and 
two rivers traversed by light trestle-work bridges 
liable to be swept away by every rise of the wa 
ters, which, as our experience had taught, might 
be expected at anytime. Cut off by rivers and 
mountains from support or retreat, this force 
was open to attack in front or on either flank 
by way of the Luray Valley. 

We must next keep a detachment to protect 
Passage Creek bridge at Buckton, nearly mid- 
way between Strasburg and Front Royal. This 
secluded position was hemmed in by rivers and 
hills, and open to attack by way of the Big Fort 
Valley road, the Little Fort Valley road, and 
liable to be cut off by way of Luray or the main 
Valley. This disposition was essential to the 
protection of the railroad, and thus posted our 
whole line was liable to be turned at any time, 
or each of the detachments might be isolated 
and destroyed, as best suited the enemy’s de- 
signs and means of carrying them out, Our 
only hope of escape from destruction was based 
on the chance that the enemy might be so hard 
pressed in other directions that he could not 
spare the force to assail us. 

General Banks well comprehended the inse- 
curity of his position, and, as I understood, sent 
a staff-officer to Washington to make the proper 
representations on the subject. 

Meanwhile we had been informed of the at- 
tack on Milroy at M‘Dowell, and his subsequent 
retreat, relieving Staunton from present appre- 
hension. We also hear of the failure of our 
gun-boats at Fort Darling, and altogether the 
hopes of a speedy triumph of our arms are not 
so flattering as they have been during: the past 
fortnight. Our more thoughtful officers say 
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the enemy is concentrating all his power or 
Richmond in the East and Corinth in the West, 
yielding minor advantages to insure success on 
decisive points. 
May 19, Monday.—Bright and warm. I rod 
out this morning with the General and Staff t« 
| visit General Hatch’s camp in the direction of 
Woodstock. This is the first time I have beer 
on horseback for three weeks. Mv mare, want 
ing her usual exercise, had become so skittish 
and playful that I was unable to manage her, 
and I presently became so exhausted that | 
asked leave to return. After dinner I accom 
panied the General to Front Royal, traveling by 
rail. I found some acquaintances here among 
| the citizens and got an invitation to tea, where, 
with the savory dishes and agreeable conversa 
tion, I passed a pleasant hour. We returned t 
Strasburg about sunset. 
May 21, Wednesday.—Clouds. Brigadier 
Generals Greene and Crawford have reporte: 


}for duty. Colonel Tompkins takes the com 


mand of the Vermont cavalry regiment, vacate 
by the recent death of Colonel Holliday. Thi 
is the same officer who, at the head of a squad 
ron of dragoons, made such a spirited das! 
| through Fairfax Court House last summer. 

A great deal of the General's time is occu 
pied in giving audience to complainants from 
|} the surrounding country, who will be satisfied 


with nothing less than an interview with the 
Commander-in-Chief. The affair is too im 
portant to be communicated to the subordinate: 
of the Staff, and most frequently runs in this 
wise : 

Enter countryman, and is presented to the 
General, with whom he shakes hands. ‘‘ Gen- 
eral, I am a good Union man, and am come to 
tell you how your soldiers are a behaving.” 

GENERAL. “ How am I to know you are a 
Union man? Every body who wants a horse 
returned, or claims damages of the United States 
Government for any loss whatever, is a good 
Union man, at least until his claim is secured, 
What have you done for your Government ?” 

Countryman. ‘“‘Why, General, you know 
Swartz: he can tell you I'm all right, and never 
voted for nothing—” 

GENERAL. ‘‘ How should I know Swartz? 
Tell me what is the matter.” 

Countryman. “ Why, General, you see my 
wife’s been a plantin’ of a garden, and the sol- 
diers have burned the fence, every rail of it, and 
have took every thing that was in the garden, 
and I would like to have a guard—” 

GENERAL. *‘ The mischief is all done it seems, 
what good would a guard do if they have al- 
ready destroyed every thing?” 

Countryman. ‘‘ Why, you see most of the 
things ain’t growed yet, and if you stay here 
long I won't raise a wegetable—” 

GENERAL (to an aid-de-camp). ‘* Please attend 
to this man’s case.” 

The Yankees of this command seem disposed 
to poke fun at me in regard to these specimens 
lof Anglo-Norman chivalry, both male and fe- 
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male, that daily haunt our head-quarters, and 
thus arise frequent discussions and expressions 
of opinion in regard to Northern and Southern 
society. Colonel B , like many others I have 
met, had always been a Northern Democrat. 
In view of the social and political evils patent 
in his section, he had been an ally of the South- 
ern party at Washington and an acquiescent 
believer in Southern pretensions. Indignant 
and alarmed at the attack upon the nationality 
he had taken up arms in its defense, yet he had 
entered upon the campaign more in sorrow than 
in anger. When he crossed the Potomac at the 
liead of his regiment he experienced sentiments 
like those attributed to the troops of Brennus 
on entering the Senate Chamber of the ancient 
Romans. As he heard the names and saw the 
localities belonging to history, he was filled with 


a species of awe as if in the actual presence of | 


the venerable shades of those “simple great ones 
gone,” the national Virginians of the past. 

By this time he was cured of all that ‘‘omne 
ignotum pro magnifico est”—an interior view of 
the whited sepulchre had changed respect into 
contempt and disgust. He now saw through 
the petty demagogues and impostors who had 


been so long trading on the reputation of the | 


men of Seventy-six. The South was a preten- 
tious humbug socially, financially, and politic- 
ally. 

Major C , who had been a political ex- 


tremist on the Northern side of the 
question, had also modified his views 
on several points. He was not so 
fully assured of the infallibility of the 
negro as formerly. He was aston- 
ished as well as disgusted at the dirt 
and ignorance he saw around him. 
The prisoners he examined were ob- 
jects of mingled contempt and com- 
miseration. Then the seedy beggars 
that thronged head-quarters, the 
snuff-eating, slip-shod women, the 
rough heads of men all filled with 
aristocratic pretension. Could this 
be the people who had maintained 
such position in the country, and had 
for so many years predominated over 
the wealthy, educated, refined, and 
free people of the Northern States ? 
He was both astonished and ashamed 
to believe it. 
Captain B—— rather liked a little 
social pretension, it had always seemed 
a harmless vanity, calculated to make 
people liberal in their hospitality, and 
serving to soften the harshness of 
Democratic manners. For his part 
he always took off his hat to people’s 
parlor idols, and even condescended 
to burn a little tobacco under the nose 
of any gentleman’s pocket fetich when 
politely requested; but when these 
family weaknesses were elevated to 
the importance of matters of state— 
when a man’s ridiculous presump- 
tion or his wife’s silliness were continually 
thrown into one’s face as an apology for trea- 
son—politeness ceased to be a virtue. When 
Gessler hangs his insolent cap in the market- 
place, he would side with Tell—when Nebu- 
chadnezzar sets up his foolish image on the plain 
and demands obeisance, he would follow Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego if needs be, even 
into the bowels of the fiery furnace. 

These are the opinions which I continually 
hear expressed by intelligent and liberal-mind- 
ed men, and which present appearances would 
seem to justify. Yet those who were acquaint- 
ed with and can recall Virginia society in hap- 
pier days, can scarcely imagine how great the 
change which the war has made in the appear- 
ance and character of the people. Her leaders 
already perceive they have made a fatal mis- 
take ; her people now understand how miserably 
they have been duped ; yet both feel themselves 
committed beyond the possibility of retrieval. 


| Their pride of opinion prohibits the abandon- 


ment of a position in which their ruin is assured, 
whether the bad cause in which they are in- 
volved wins or loses. A people squirming un- 
der the consciousness of blunders and necessi- 
ties so fatal, overtaxed and wasted in maintain- 
ing a struggle so gigantic and unequal, is not 
in a condition to be criticised socially, morelly, 
or materially. There is no subject more gen- 


| erally incomprehensible to a superficial observer 
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or more vexatiously elusive of philosophical 
analysis, than the social distinctions which are 
found in all organized societies often in direct 


opposition to circumstances, logic, and positive | 


legislation. So strong, indeed, is this vanity 


in the human heart that it bends both reason | 


and religion to its sway; so deep that it un- 
dermines philosophy ; so subtle that the finest 
woven net of law can not hold it; so protean in 
the shapes it assumes, that wit and satire find 
therein the theme of infinite jest; so tenacious 
of life, that ages of meanness and misery can 
not eradicate it; so exacting that fortune, friend- 
ship, and life itself are readily yielded to its de- 


mands; so despicable that honor, decency, and | 


sacred love of country are lightly bartered for 
its empty pretensions. Scatter a handful of 
British dirt in any part of the earth, however 
remote from the parent isle, however unpropi- 
tious the climate or barren the soil, and a plen- 
teous crop of volunteer aristocracy will present- 
ly sprout, sufficiently resembling the great orig- 
inal plant to excite a deal of envy and admira- 
tion in its locality, and even obtain a certain 
recognition from Old England herself, who pro- 


nounces it ‘‘ quite astonishing for a new coun- 


try.” Thus, in spite of the equalizing poverty 
and misery of our early settlements—in spite of 
our boasted Democratic institutions and the 
hostile legislation of five generations—the patri- 
cian rudiment, hardy and irrepressible as wild 
garlic, still germinates and spreads its aroma 
throughout the United States. In the North- 
ern States we have a social aristocracy far more 
elegant in its habits of life, more cultivated in 
its tastes and refined in manners, more elevated 
in its humanities, more jealous in its exclusive- 
ness, than any class to be found at the South. 
3ut this patrician society at the North main- 
tains its life within a limited and subordinate 
sphere. Itis fashionable, luxurious, esthetic, 
philosophic, scholastic, but not political. In 
the conduct of the Government and the great 
enterprises of the country it has neither control 





nor influence. It is completely overshadowed | 


by the power, wealth, and ability of the great 
working-people of the country, the representa- 
tives of Republican Liberty and Equality, who 
control the Government of their own choosing, 
administer the laws of their own making, and 
tolerate every thing that is not strong enough 
to excite their jealousy. In the South the re- 
verse is the case. Here the dominant class of 
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THE WAR. 
| slaveholding landed proprietors wields all the 
| power of the State, political, social, financial, 
moral, and religious. Its interests frame the 
laws, its opinions govern society. There is no 
“people” in the South to thwart its policy o1 
question its authority. The negro is its un 
reasoning chattel ; the mean white man its de 
pendent and retainer; the middling class of 
shop-keepers and merchants its subservient ad 
mirers and imitators; the expounders of the 
laws, human and divine, its partisans and par 
ticipators. With the forms and phraseology of 
a Democracy this class has the tastes, habits, 
opinions, and authority of a feudal Aristocracy. 
Those who expect to find among the South 
ern gentry that propriety of manner, that nice 
ty of dress, that familiarity with polite observ 
ance, that acquaintance with the elegant arts 
and lighter social accomplishments, the Oriental 
luxury of equipage and living, the palatial resi 
dences that pertain to Northern society, will be 
greatly disappointed. Where these things are 
| found at the South they are exotic and excep- 
tional, not characteristic. The true Southerner 
is rural and squirely in his tastes and manners. 
He takes delight in horses, dogs, guns, and all 
exciting sports, including games of chance, nar- 
cotic stimulants, and politics. He scorns the 
arts of the petit-maitre and the ostentation of 


| 


the parvenu, and affects a republican simplici 
ty in his style of living. He is social, hospita 
ble, and brave; opinionated, overbearing, and 
easily provoked to violence. In his deport 
ment he exhibits a certain dignified confidence, 
derived from the consciousness of power. Like 
the centurion of Capernaum, he has been accus 
tomed to say to his servant, ‘‘ Do this, and he 
doeth it ;” and to his neighbor, ** Think this, and 
he thinketh it,” with a servility as ready and 
unquestioning. 

While, on the one hand, the championship of 
free thought, free speech, and free government 
has been generally accorded to Massachusetts, 
public opinion, with singular unanimity, has al 
lowed to Virginia the prestige once enjoyed by 
| the aristocratic tribe of Koreishites in Arabia, 
| which claimed the exclusive privilege of fur- 
nishing all the warriors, statesmen, gentlemen, 
and oftice-holders of that country. The eldest 
| born among her sisters, and more intimate in 
| her relations with the mother country, it may 

be presumed that, during the century and a half 
of her colonial tutelage, Virginia imbibed more 
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of her parent’s aristocratic milk than any other 
State. The memory of her early supremacy 
has never left her. The long catalogue of il- 
lustrious names which she has furnished to our 
national history has served to increase this local 
pride. As early as 1788 M. Brissot de War- 
ville makes the following observation: ‘The 
towns in Virginia are but small. This may be 
said even of Richmond with its capitol. This 
capitol turns the heads of the Virginians ; they 
imagine that from this, like the Romans of old, 
they shall one day give the law to the whole 
North.” The continued predominance on the 
national arena of her trained and confidant pol- 
iticians over the frequently unskillful and timid 
representatives of the Northern people has added 
confirmation to these flattering pretensions. In 
consequence, all the ambition and ability of the 
State has concentrated upon this one idea. Let 
Massachusetts potter with her button factories, 
her cod-fisheries, her weak literature, and ide- 
ologistic conceits. Political and social empire 
belongs to Virginia. The land, the gown, and 
the sword were alone considered worthy of her 
chosen sons. Manual labor, the mechanic arts, 
trade, and commerce were despised; the fine 
arts, literature, and science neglected. The 
real political code of the Virginian was not that 
of Jefferson, which was always on his lips, but 
that of the ‘‘Son of Sirach,” which was engraven 
on his heart : 

“The wisdom of the learned man cometh by oppor- 
tunity of leisure, and he that hath little business shall 
become wise. How can he get wisdom that holdeth 
the plow, and that glorieth in the goad, that driveth 
oxen, and is occupied in their labors, and whose talk 
is of bullocks? So every carpenter and work-master 
that laboreth night and day: and they that cut and 
grave seals, and are diligent to make great variety, 
and give themselves to counterfeit imagery, and watch 
to finish a work. The smith also sitting by the anvil 
and considering the iron work; the noise of the ham- 
mer and anvil is ever in his ears, and his eyes still 
look upon the pattern of the thing that he maketh. 
So doth the potter, sitting at his work and turning 
the wheel about with his feet. All these trust to their 
hands, and every one is wise in his work; without 
these can not a city be inhabited, and they shall not 
dwell where they will, nor go up and down. They 
shall not be sought for in public council, nor sit high 
in the congregation; they shall not sit on the judge’s 
seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment; they 
can not declare justice or judgment, and they shall not 
be found where parables are spoken.” 

And the Virginian adds: “ Neither can they 
know how to interpret the Constitution of the 
United States nor to direct its policy.” 

Meanwhile, the world continued to move 
while Virginia continued to stand still; con- 
tented with her acknowledged supremacy, she 
desired nothing more than the quiet enjoyment 
of her honors. 

There were not wanting those among her 
own people who perceived that where all are 
consumers and none producers the cask must 


in time run dry; that so stately and costly an | 
edifice, based upon nothing more substantial | 


than the slovenly labor and natural increase of 
barbarian serfs, could not be permanent; that 
a political and social system springing from this 


wretched muck must be unsound and corrupt. 
A state thus constituted must perish of ence- 
phalic hypertrophy, its body dwindling as its heac 
swelled. But there was always a conclusive an- 
swer to these croakers ; and it must be acknow]- 
edged that Virginia could boast of astonishin; 
success in her specialties. Her soldiers an 

statesmen were always pre-eminent, her gentle 

men admired, her placemen numerous and tena 

cious as barnacles; niggers were trumps, an 

she held a full hand, 

To return to the social view of the question. 
The abolition of the law of entail, and the con- 
sequent division and subdivision of estates, was 
in time fatal to that most deeply-rooted and 
easily-pardoned of human vanities, the pride of 
ancestry. The results were here as elsewhere. 
As the wheel of fortune turned old families 
went down and new ones rose; estates changed 
hands. The hard-fisted overseer of one gener- 
ation was the father of the following generation 
of patricians. The cobbler’s son, educated to : 
liberal profession, might be the judge or states- 
man of his day. Yankee peddlers sneaked in, 
and purchased property and slaves. Strangers 
intermarried with the daughters of the land, and 
inherited estates. The patrician sentiment suf- 
fered in nowise from these changes. The new 
people were quickly imbued with the dominant 
opinion of the State—*‘ Virginianized,” as it 
was called—and novelty seemed even to impart 
fresh vigor to the stock ; for just in proportion 
to the recency of their elevation and the humil- 
ity of their origin do they boast of their aris- 
tocracy and their ancestry. 

Another still more grievous cause of confu- 
sion in the social hierarchy arose from the eter- 
nal haranguing of the Virginia orators in praise 
of Democracy, and the improved facilities for 
communication with the outer world, which be- 
gan to develop among the quondam lower classes 
some dim conceptions of popular rights. These 
did not manifest themselves, as elsewhere, in 
the base desire to pull down the gentleman to a 
lower level; their admiration for the class was 
greater than their envy. Consequently rag, 
tag, and bobtail began to assert the doctrine 
of equality, as they understood it, by proclaim- 
ing themselves gentlemen, swaggering broad, 


| drinking vile whisky, and talking viler politics ; 


seeking at village groceries and excited gath- 
erings of all kinds that infallible wisdom which 
“‘ cometh by opportunity of leisure,” and putting 
on becoming airs in the presence of Yankees, 
North Carolinians, and others of the inferior 
tribes. Thus Virginia society, even before the 
war, had assumed the complexior of a muddled 
Aristo-Democracy, or a Dem-Aristocracy. As 
I never heard the Norman idea broached among 
her gentlemen of the Old School, I presume 
these later recruits of the patrician order, whose 
incongruities so bewilder our worthy officers, 
and excite the imaginations of our discrimina- 
ting reporters, are the true G.scendants of the 
aforesaid Anglo-Norman chivalry. As igno- 
rance, drunkenness, lewdness, brutality, and 
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highway robbery were among the prominent 


characteristics of these famous barons, the claim 
to descent may be admitted as plausible. 

May 22, Thursday.—Bright and warm. The 
newspapers bring intelligence which, if reliable, 
indicates that the Campaign of Richmond must 
The impression here is that 
I 
have been so much enfeebled by sickness that 
for several weeks I seem to have lost all inter- 
est in the military situation, especially in this 
Valley, where I would naturally feel most con- 
cern. Iam again mentally canvassing a trans- 
fer to the Grand Army, but my determination 
ebbs and flows with the changes of my physical 
condition. There seems indeed “ no hope for 
gilded spurs” on this field—but how much less 
for me in the flaccid and enervating climate of 
Why, therefore, do I fret 
and strive against the irresistible decrees of 
Nature? To the iron sinews and bold, confi- 
dent spirit of health belong the glories and re- 
wards of war. Yet it irks me thus to rust away 
my life in a helplessness worse than captivity, 


soon reach a crisis. 
the city will be evacuated by the enemy. 


the James River? 


while the loyal armies of my country are closing 
in to the death-struggle, and fair Virginia yet 
lies trampled under the foot of domineering 
treason, 

Yesterday Hatch’s cavalry had a skirmish, 
driving the rebel pickets out of Woodstock, 
killing several, and capturing half a dozen at 
He sent them in 
to head-quarters, and I was commissioned to 
examine them. They were all simple country 
youths, who had entered the rebel service 
through ignorance or coercion. One of them, 
a boy about eighteen years of age, badly bruised 


the Narrow Passage bridge. 


by the falling of his horse, commenced crying 
bitterly when I called him into a separate room 
for examination. He had been persuaded to 
believe that the Yankees would shoot him if 
they caught him, and, under this terror, he 
would not have been taken alive if his horse 
had not fallen in the chase and caught his leg 
under him, 
ness, asked “if we were going to kill them ?” 


Another, with trembling earnest- 


[ assured him of his life, and good treatment 
besides, at which he was overjoyed, and desired 
to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States Government immediately. The intelli- 
gence obtained from these men was important. 
The whole power of the enemy had combined, 
and were at Harrisonburg, with their advance of 
cavalry and a battery at New Market. For the 
rest, there was a good deal of vagueness in the 
details they furnished, and they were not men 
of a class to know or surmise any comprehen- 
sive plans that might be afoot. hey had told 
what they knew voluntarily and with evident 
truthfulness. 

While at the Provost Marshal’s office a mea- 
gre, sickly person was brought in. He had 
been sojourning with some relatives in Virginia, 
where he had been ill of typhoid fever, and was 
now seeking a pass to go to Philadelphia, where | 
he belonged. Since our retreat from Wood- | 
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stock, he says, the worthy citizens of that vil- 
lage spend their time about the taverns and 
street corners, boasting of their defiant demean- 
hes the National 

he place. I 


ne 
am sure I never saw a more tame and cringing 


or and impertinent speec to 


officers during their occupancy of t 


set of knaves than they were. 

May 23, Friday.- Clear and The 
village and the camps are teeming with camp- 
The 
hucksters, clothiers, sutlers, peddlers, and fancy 
store-keepers, chiefly engaged in selling contra- 
band stimulants. 
barbers, traders in horse-flesh, professional ab 


warm. 


followers of all characters and vocations. 


Strolling-players, lecturers, 


J 
animal, refugees, spies, and negroes of all ages, 


ductors [not of the cavalry] of that respectable 
from the gray -haired sire and dame to the child 
that can barely run, homeless, wandering, and 
The streets of the village remind one 
of Bunyan’s description of Vanity Fair. While 
I was undergoing the manipulation of a smart 
colored barber from Pittsburg I saw one of these 


pitiable. 


sad wanderers from his native corn-fields enter 
the shop. The poor creature looked so dazed 
that I began to question him as to his business 
He 
good 
been content to have lived in servitude for the 
rest of his life ; 
of the war had reached even his humble dwell- 
ing, and the dread of being impressed into the 
sold 
States, had induced him to run away when our 
army fell back. He had nothing to do and no 
place to stay, and was hoping to get back to 
his family in Rockingham somehow. The smart 
barber told him he had better go home at once. 


and _birth-place. from Rockingham 


County, had a 


was 
master, and would have 


but the disorganizing influences 


service at Richmond, or into the cotton 


There were more niggers now at the North than 
were pleasant or profitable. 
coach about starting for Winchester and Har- 
per’s Ferry, I gave the driver a note for my 
wife (to be left at Charlestown), requesting her 
to join me at Strasburg, and to bring some good 
wine, of which I was much in need. 

I afterward met Colonel Brodhead, and 
stopped to tea with him. While at table his 
orderly told us that the rebels had taken Front 


he 


Seeing the stage- 


Royal, burned the bridges, and destroyed t 
railroad. I hurried up to head-quarters, where 
I had from the clerks and orderlies confused 
reports of an attack both at Front Royal and 
Buckton. The @eneral and aids had gone out. 
Colonel Clarke and Major Copeland, the Adju- 
tant-General, were absent on leave at the North 
and Washington. After a while a negro came 
in, who stated that he had-left the scene of ac- 
tion about five o'clock; that Kenley was falling 
back, fighting desperately, having himself de- 
stroyed the bridges. Presently General Banks 
returned, with General Crawford and others. 
A dispatch was handed to him, which he read, 
and then retired into a private room with Craw- 
ford to consult. When they reappeared it was 
to send orders to all the commanders and chiefs 
of departments to load up the trains and pre- 
pare for a move. This caused a general stir. 
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Half an hour after an orderly handed the Gen- | tain Collis, of the body-guard, volunteered to 


eral another dispatch, which, being obscurely 
written in pencil, he asked me to decipher. It 
read substantially as follows : ; 
“Ssconp Briper East or Strassvre, 
“ May 23, 7 o'clock p.m. 

“GeneRAL Banks,—I was attacked this afternoon 
about four o'clock by three or four hundred cavalry 
and some infantry, who dashed upon me and attempt- 
ed to burn the bridge. I have defended it successful- 
ly, with a loss of several killed and quite a number 
wounded. The enemy are close by, and will probably 
renew the attack in the morning. 1 would like to be 
reinforced. Hvsparp, 

* Captain Commanding Post 

“Can you send me a surgeon immediately ?” 

The General observed, ‘‘ There is a sensible, 
manly report.” Orders were given to send a 
surgeon to the post forthwith. He then showed 
me the first report received. It was by tele- 
graph from Winchester, given on the authority 
of a captain of the First Maryland Cavalry, who 
had escaped from Front Royal. He says that 
the whole force at that post is destroved or 
taken. Colonel Kenley is dead, and all his 
field and staff officers captured. Jackson, at 
the head of twenty thousand men, was march- 
ing om Winchester. He had seen as many as 
ten thousand already across the Shenandoah 
when he left the field. This was astounding. 
Hatch had reported every thing quiet in our 
immediate front as far as Woodstock. I did 
not think Jackson would move his whole force 
so far up as Winchester, with M‘Dowell on one 
flank and Fremont on the other, in position to 
cut him off. I concluded, therefore, that the 
attack on Front Royal was only a raid to de 
stroy the railroad and capture the garrison and 
stores at the post. The affair at Passage Creek 
was a co-operative attempt to isolate Front Roy- 
al from Strasburg, to prevent reinforcement, and 
render the prize more secure. This must be 
the whole design of the movement, and there 
it would end. Else why at this hour, half past 
ten at night, are our unguarded telegraph lines 
intact? Why have we not already heard of 
the enemy’s cavalry in our rear? Why has no 
mounted messenger or fugitive officer from a 
field only twelve miles distant brought us clear 
and reliable tidings of the fight? Why do we 
get the first and only information from Win- 
chester, twenty-two miles distant from Front 
Royal, and eighteen from Strasburg? I ex- 
pressed the decided opinion that this statement 
was a monstrous exaggeration, made by some 
one who left the field prematurely, and who 
had told this story as an apology for his haste. 
The officer in command at Winchester was or- 


dered by telegraph to examine the person who | 
brought this report more carefully. He replied 


that the statement was persistently repeated 
and maintained. I still insisted that it could 
not be true. The General, on the contrary, 
accepted it fully, and sent orders hastening the 
preparations for a move. 

[here proposed that a reconnoissance should 


be pushed across toward Front Royal by the | 


roads on the northern bank of the river. Cap- 


take half a dozen dragoons and make the de- 
sired reconnoissance. His offer was accepted, 
and he started immediately. I favored a re 
connoissance in force, but on account of the 
intense darkness it was thought unadvisable 
to put a large body in motion. They coul 

neither find their own way nor observe an ene 
my. Meanwhile another telegram arrived from 
Winchester, giving the statement of anothe 
A Major of the Fifth New York Vol 
unteer Cavalry says that his command had be« 

all killed, taken, or dispersed, while he had re 
mained some time concealed near the scene of 
action. He had seen the rebel force which 
crossed the river, estimated at five or six thou 
sand, again fall back on Front Royal. He ha 
also overheard some mounted men saying the’ 


refugee. 


intended only to scour the country for a fey 
miles around, and then fall back to the town. 
As this story accorded with my theory I pr 
ferred to believe it. The General then wen 
to bed, leaving me in charge of the head-quan 
ters’ office, desiring me to communicate th 
news received to the War Department at Wash 
ington, and to awaken him in case any import 
ant tidings arrived. 

May 24, Saturday.—Clouds and rain. 
after daylight this morning Captain Collis re 
turned, reporting that he had seen the enem) 
in large force, with his baggage trains, moving 
toward Winchester on the Front Royal Road. 
As the country was hilly and generaliv covered 


Soo1 


with wood I thought he might easily have been 
deceived, and probably mistook a forage train 
An orderly 
also caine in, who stated that he had lost his 
way during the night, and had ridden for som 
distance with a rebel Staff officer, who boaste: 
to him that Jackson and Ewell would certainly 
catch Banks, and be in Winchester the next 
day. As I had made up my mind not to be- 
lieve any thing I also laughed at this fellow’ 
story. 


with its guard for a large force. 


As soon as daylight was established a brigad« 
of infantry, with artillery and cavalry, was or- 
dered to move from Middletown by way of Ce- 
darville to the fords opposite Front Royal. This 
force, after advancing about two miles, reported 
a large force of the enemy in their front. By 
ten o'clock a.m. all our trains were moving to- 
ward Winchester, their lines lengthened an 
impeded by the wagons of the numerous trade1 
and refugees who had accumulated around Stras 
burg. At the same time volumes of flames an 
black smoke arising from the village announces 
the destruction of our extra army stores. 

About half past ten the General and Staff 
|took the road. Near Cedar Creek Bridge w 

saw our company of strolling players packing 
their trumpery in great haste and trepidation. 
| Just as we were crossing the bridge we met 
|one of our teamsters riding at full speed, hair 
| flying, and eyes staring with terror. The Gen- 
eral halted him, and was told that the head of 
{the train had been seized by the enemy, who 
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was formed in line of battle across our road 
about a mile ahead. 
field-officers rode by, confirming the tidings. 
This was a shock, as I had to this moment 
been obstinately incredulous in regard to the 
enemy's being in force between us and Win- 


At the same time several 


chester. The present stampede seemed to es 
tablish the fact beyond a doubt. Indeed, I 
saw on the high ground near Middletown a 
body of men said to be the enemy's forces. 
The Staff had been scattered on various duties, 
and I rode forward the General alone. 
We met sutlers’ wagons, mounted teamsters, 
and bummers rushing frantically back toward 
Strasburg, while the reguiar army train stood 
still in the road, many of the teams deserted 
by their drivers. Rapidly summing up our po- 
sition, I had manned myself for the crisis. 1 
expected momentarily to hear the gi 
hoped that my fate would be what the French 
soldier calls ** La belle morte,” 
right by ball or shell. 
haps, a chance of escape to the mountains 
Surrender on any terms did not 
enter into my personal plans. Above all, I 
felt bitterly mortified at the total failure of my 
judgment, and filled with self-reproach at the 
thought that my obstinate and openly-express- 
ed disbelief in the danger might have had some 
influence in delaying a movement upon which 
The Gen- 
eral’s countenance I perceived was grave, but 
resolute. As I rode beside him he observed, 
*“*It seems we were mistaken in our calcula- 
tions.” Feeling this as a reproach for my per- 
sistent incredulity I only answered, ‘It seems 
There was nothing more to be 
said, and we rode on Middletown in 
The troops which appeared at that 
point were our own infantry, and there we 
found the wagon-master raging like a lion 
among his cowardly subordinates, driving them 
back to their wagons with his heavy whip and 
oaths of the first magnitude. 

We learned here that the stampede had been 
caused by a dash made upon our ambulance 
train by about thirty rebel cavalry. In addi- 
tion to our own sick we had in charge about a 
thousand invalids of Shields’s Division, which 
stretched our train of ambulances to an inordi- 
1ate length and scattered the guard in charge 
f This squad of cavalry had rushed in 


with 


ns, and 


sudden and out- 
There might be, per- 


westward. 


the safety of the army depended. 


so indeed.” 
toward 
silence. 


of it. 
suddenly from a side road, killed one of the 
sick, and captured some others who were fol 
lowing afoot. They were easily driven off; 


and Colonel Knipe of the Forty-sixth Pennsyl- | 


vania, with his regimental staff and -orderlies, 
charged them, capturing one of their num- 
ber. 

An examination of this prisoner developed 
the fact that the cavalry on our flank belonged 
to Ewell’s Division, although, as far as he knew, 


not more than three or four companies were hovy- 


ering near our column, and the main body of 
the enemy still lay at Front Royal. 


iso l pushed forward to Winchester alone 


Mean- | 
while our communications with Winchester re- | 
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mained uninterrupted, and every thing was re 


ported quiet in the direction of Woodstock. 
This was puzzling, and I began to recur to 
my former opinion. It seemed impossible that 
force attributed to him, hay 
vig 


Jackson, with the 
rous 


and 


ing opened the campaign with so 
successful a blow, should permit our weak col 
umn, encumbered with so much coveted and 


needful spoil, to walk away intact and at 


its 


leisure. So ved n, leay 
Abert, of the Topographical Engineers, 
Captain Collis, with his Zouaves, to burn 


Cedar Creek 


we m ing Captain 
and 
he 
bridge after the rear-guard had 
passed. 

At 
tion made upon our line of march by a body of 
We « pene d 
artillery and easily 


into the woods. At 


Newtown there was another demonstra 


cavalry coming in from the right. 
upon them with a section of 
drove them out of sight 
the same time there was a xe xd deal of firing 
A short 
time after this had ceased information was re 
ceived that our column had been attacked at 
Middletown by the enemy’s cavalry with ar 
tillery, and that 
hity 
been cut off. 


heard in the direction of Middletown. 


a portion of the baggage 
and 


train 
about wagons the rear-guard had 
il mounted messengers had meanwhile 
been dispatched to Winchester with orders for 


Sever: 


the troops there to march out and support out 
As none of these had 
was surmised they might have been captured 


advance. returned it 
on the way by the enemy’s scouting parties. 
Colonel Brodhead therefore to 
push forward with his regiment, to scour the 
the all 
four o'clock in the 
The day, which opened cloudy, 
We were with 
in eight miles of Winchester, and had thus far 
seen no enemy except a light force of cavalry, 
which only menaced but dared not attack. I 
was utterly spent with fatigue and lack of sleep, 
and 
on arriving met Colonel Brodhead. The Tenth 
Maine Infantry and two or three companies of 
the Provost guard, the only troops in the town, 


was ordered 


road, and communicate with town at 
hazards. This was about 
afternoon. 
had become clear and pleasant. 


were under arms and prepared to support us in 
| case of need. 


The Colonel said the Winches 
ter folks had been cooking dinners and baking 
cakes all day to feast Jackson and his 
whom they confidently expected. We laughed 
heartily at their fatdity. I did not think the 
main force of the enemy had advanced beyond 
Front Royal. 
flank and rear, hoping to ease us of some of 
our superfluous baggage, and to clean out a few 
of our sutlers and perambulating whisky-mer 


army, 


Their cavalry was annoying out 


| chants, which I thought would be advantageous 


to both parties. For the rest, I had been on 
duty all the previous night. I must have sleep 
and repose at all hazards. So I took a bed at 
the Taylor House, requesting the Colonel to 
send an orderly for me in case any thing should 
occur. 


May 


9~ 
“vy; 


Sunday.—Bright and pleasant. 
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awoke this morning with the consciousness of 
having enjoyed the most profound and refresh- 
ing sleep. As the house and streets seemed per- 
fectly quiet I stretched and dozed again, and 
at length concluded to get up, take breakfast, 
and report at head-quarters to see whether the 
enemy still continued to annoy us. It was 
seven by the hotel clock when I went out; I 
had slept thirteen solid hours. I noticed some 
confusion about the house, and that there seemed 
to be no servants. I demanded breakfast of the 
landlord, who said, apologetically, that his ne- 
groes had all left, but they were trying to get 
something in the kitchen for us. I then in- 
quired if there was any thing going on. Ile 
said there had been some cannonading on the 
hill toward Holliday’s Mill, but that had ceased 
and he had heard of no particulars. Presently 
some breakfast was served, and I sat down with 
two or three of our surgeons, one or two quar- 
ter-master’s assistants, and some non-commis- 
sioned army followers. None of these seemed 
to have the slightest idea that any thing im- 
portant was going on, so that I took my rolls 
and coffee in that leisurely manner, and with 
that placidity of mind so especially recommend- 
ed by writers on dietetics. As I was buttering 
my second roll a soldier entered and said to one 
of the officers, in a quiet, pleasant way, ‘‘ Cap- 
tain, they've driven our men off the hill.” I 
finished my roll, paid my bill, and, taking my 
sabre from the office where I had deposited it, 
went out to the stable to order my mare, in- 
tending to ride out toward Kernstown to join 
the Staff, which I supposed would be in that 
direction. 

I was surprised to find the stable deserted, 
tenantless, except by my mare, who whinnied 
aslentered. ‘Tomy great disgust I found her 
all harnessed as I had left her the evening be- 
fore, and from this concluded she had neither 
been fed nor rubbed. At this moment the 
hostler entered, and I commenced abusing him 
for neglecting my animal. He protested that 
he had fed her, and called my attention to her 
clean, sleek condition to prove she had not been 
otherwise neglected. Who, then, had saddled 
her and tied her to the stall ready for mounting ? 


“It was your servant, I think, Sir, a black | 


boy named John.” 

* And where is John ?’ 

** Don’t know, Sir. Think he is run off with 
all the rest .of the niggefs—gone toward Mar- 
tinsburg.” 

I was entirely bewildered, and led my steed 
to the stable-door preparatory to mounting. 
Across the way I saw a negro man with two or 
three women in the greatest trepidation, hus- 
tling some trunks and bundles into a light 
wagon. At this moment an officer, with whom 
[ was acquainted, dashed by at speed, shouting, 
as he passed, “‘ Mount, Captain, mount and 
ride for your life, you have not a moment to 
spare; they are in the town!” The rattle of 
musketry in close proximity clenched this rec- 
ommendation. I mounted and trotted along 


the street behind the Taylor Hotel and down 
the cross street that leads to Main by the 
Farmer’s Bank. A few infantry stragglers 
were hurrying along the sidewalks, at whom 
and myself a dozen or more shots were fired 
from windows and from behind fences. 

On entering the main street I saw our troops 
moving at a quick step, and in some confusion, 
toward the Martinsburg road. The sidewalks 
were filled with stragglers, but the regiments 
kept their organization very fairly. Seeing 
Colonel Ruger’s Third Minnesota Regiment 
coming up by Taylor's, I halted until it passed 
and then joined the Colonel. There was a 
sharp crackling of pistol-shots on every side 
from the houses and inclosures. Within six o1 
eight paces of the Colonel and myself I observed 
a group of soldiers gathered to drink from the 
canteen of one who had just filled. As one 
of these men stooped to drink I heard a shot 
which appeared to come from the gate behind 
him, and only a few feet distant. The soldier 
clapped his hand to his side and fell into the 
gutter, where he lay struggling in the agonies 
of death. A short distance back I saw anothe: 
man fall on the sidewalk, wounded, into the arms 
of a comrade—those around pointing up at the 
windows opposite, indicating that the shot had 
come from that quarter. An assistant surgeon 
showed me a bleeding wound in his horse’s but- 
tock from a pistol-shot fired from a house on 
one of the side streets. This murderous fusil- 
lade was evidently kept up by occupants of the 
town unconnected with the rebel army, the van- 
guard of which could be seen at the other end 
of the street, at least three-quarters of a mile 
distant. As we tarried to see the troops well 
up, I saw Colonel Gordon of the Second Massa- 
chusetts, and asked him why it was we were ir 
retreat. He told me Jackson was on our heels, 
with between twenty and thirty thousand men— 
that our rear-guard at Middletown had been cut 
off, and was‘in all probability captured. He had 
been closely pressed from Newtown to Win- 
chester, and on several occasions had been 
obliged to throw his brigade into squares to re- 
sist the persistent attacks of cavalry. 

This morning about daylight our army, not 
over five thousand strong of all arms, had 
formed in order of battle, and with artillery and 
skirmishers held the enemy for about four hours. 
Jackson manceuvred and felt his way with great 
circumspection, remembering, no doubt, how se- 
verely he had burned his fingers in this neigh- 
borhood two months ago. One or two feeble 
attacks were easily repulsed, and with some loss 
to the enemy. At length, having apparently 
satisfied himself of our weakness, he displayed 
a line of battle, overlapping ours for half a mil 
on either flank and advanced slowly. Gordon 
says he counted twenty-seven battle-flags, rep- 
resenting as many regiments. At this exhi- 
bitién of force several of our regiments faced 
about and left the field without orders. A 
general order to retreat speedily followed, and 
here we are. 
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As we mounted the little ridge, the northern 
terminus of the main street, the scene was ani 
For 


a mile ahead the open country toward Martins- 


mated and exciting in the highest degree. 


burg was covered with our fugitive stragglers ; 


horse and foot soldiers, refugees and camp fol 
lowers, all “ gitting” in the most approved style. 
Pouring out of every avenue from the town, 
marched our organized infantry in four short 
olumns, with artillery in the intervals, and a 
column of cavalry covering either flank. Look 
ing back upon the town, great clouds of flame 


and smoke were seen arising from the burning | 


warehouses, which contained the military stores 
we could not move for want of transportation. 
Hurrying up the long street trooped a few of 


our stragglers and wounded, hoping to escape | 
the advancing tide of the enemy ’s forces, which 


might be seen pottring in at the southern ex- 
tremity of the town like a muddy torrent with 
As 


this panorama was essentially a moving one I 


the sunlight glittering on its turbid waves. 


did not dwell upon its grandeur, but, after one 
comprehensive glance, started down the Mar- 
tinsburg road. 

In an incredibly short time thereafter, as it 
appeared to me, I heard the crackle of musket- 
ry and the singing of bullets about my ears, 
and, looking back, saw the crest we had just left 
crowned by the enemy’s infantry, who were 
hurrying up our rear-guard by a sharp fire. 
Presently a battery opened from the same point, 
and then for the first time I began to feel 
alarmed. At every shell that screamed and 
burst over their heads I could see our columns 
shake with a convulsive start, as of a single 
body. ‘Their pace quickened, the number of 
stragglers increased, while knapsacks, over- 
coats, blankets, and even arms, were seen strown 
along the route. For several minutes it look- 
ed like the commencement of another Bull’s 
Run panic. But the rising tremor was check- 
ed by a few sharp and animated words from 
the officers, and the troops again resumed their 
steady march. In the current of bummers that 
rushed by me at this time J remarked a fellow 
mounted on a horse hastily cut from some ve- 
hicle, with the harness still hanging upon him. 
A cannon-shot had plowed a furrow along the 
animal’s rump so deep that a stout man might 
He was 
making good speed notwithstanding ; and, to 
my surprise, I saw the same horse in Martins- 
burg in the afternoon, doing as well as the rest, 


have covered his arm in the wound. 


his wound nicely dressed with a coating of dust. 
Several miles out I overtook General Crawford, 
who, with drawn sword, was endeavoring to ar- 
rest the tide of stragglers. I joined him with 
a will, and a few moments after General Banks 
and Staff rode up. The General @ngratulated 
me on my safety, having given me up for lost. 
With the assistance of the Staff and escort he 
succeeded in rallying a troop of loose 
and several hundred infantry of various organ- 
izations, many of whom had thrown away their 
arms. A battery was also put in position, 


cavalry 


| ceased. 
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which fired a few shots, sensibly checking the 
enemy's pursuit. At the same time the sound 
of the guns came near putting our newly-rallied 
battalion to flight again. 

In the vicinity of Stephenson's Dépét 


we saw 


|a body of cavalry approaching at full gallop 


from the direction of Charlestown. It was 


doubted for a moment lest the enc my was mak 
loud 
oved thev 


ing an attempt upon our flank, but the 
hailed their 
were friends. Alt 


cheers which arrival pn 


hough these two companies 


made but a small addition to ow merical 
strength, their timely presence served to en 
and the 
and hearty cheering which followed their ar 
rival had the effect, no doubt, the 


enemy's pursuit more cautious, 


long - continued 


courage the troops ; 


of renderir 


Indeed, from 
have 


this point all serious pursuit seemed to hay 
Some cavalry, with a battery, hovered 
on our rear from Bunker's Hill to Martinsburg, 
firing a few shots occasionally at long taw, 
which served to drive up the stragglers, but 
the 
As we progressed this column was increased 


scarcely hastened the march of column. 
and encumbered by refugees from the surround 
ing country, who streamed in from every ham 
let and cross-road, on foot, on horseback, and 
in every sort of vehicle known to the land 
Among these were many respectable white cit 
izens with their families, and such baggage as 
they could hastily collect. But the negroes 
They had been told 
that, in revenge for their friendliness to the Yan 
kee invaders, Jackson would kill them all when 
Whether they really believed 


this story in their cooler moments I doubt, but 


were especially affluent. 


he came again. 


they had worked themselves into a general and 


irresistible panic. From the gray-haired sire to 
the apish pickaninny at the breast they thronged 
our line of March, bloeking the road with their 
Whether on foot, 


on wheels, each 


carts and loads of plunder. 
on horseback, or 


negro had a 
grab” of personal baggage, variously bestowed 
in a meal-bag, a pillow-case, or an old pair of 
breeches tied at the legs. Bundles they had 
from the capacity of a red cotion handkerchief 
to the voluminous circumference of a bed-cover. 
I remarked a girl carrying a fat 
arms, with another toddling after holding to 
her skirt, a plain sun-bonnet on her head, and 
hat ornate with 
firmly griped in her teeth. 


baby in her 


and ribbons 
At every boom of 


the cannon this ebony column would leap as if 


a straw flowers 


Down would go bundles, 


pillow-cases, bonnets, and 


struck by lightning. 
babies, the proprie- 
tors starting at a full run, which continued un- 
Infants were not un- 
frequently abandoned by the way-side, where 


til they were exhausted. 


they lay squalling, until some soft-hearted sol- 
dier would gather up the little foundling and 
deposit it at the next house he passed. An 
uncommonly obese negress and a stout mulatto 
girl (her daughter, perhaps) were struggling 
and pufting along loaded with children in all 
the stages of infantile helplessness. There was 


some cannonading going on just as we passed 
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‘JORDAN IS A HARD ROAD TO TRAVEL.” 


them, and they seemed about to drop from ex- 
haustion, and at the same time half frantic with 
terror; tears were rolling down their fat, dust- 
covered cheeks, leaving little channels of mud 
in their course. The whites of their eyes and | 
their chattering teeth seemed actually to have 
grown whiter from fright. 

‘““Q Lord, masters, save us! Please don’t 
leave us behind! They gwine to kill us—they 
gwine to kill us!” The very simplicity of the 
prayer was touching. The General ordered an 
artillery officer to give them seats on a caisson. 

For the rest, while the troops regarded them 
with no especial favor, they gave them no wan- 
ton abuse that I observed. But the exigencies 
of a moving army are remorseless. At every 
rough point in the road we found the vehicles 
of these poor fugitives thrust aside, broken, and 
overturned, their goods scattered, and the fam- 
ily weeping in despair, or abandoning all and 
joining the trailing column of pedestrians. At 
Bunker’s Hill I saw a cart laden with a negro 
family thrust off the causeway at the mill-dam 
to make way for a battery. They had got into 
water so deep that it ran into the body of the 
cart, and the man was wading up to his breast 
trying to lead his frightened horse to land. 





The dame sat upon the apex of their plunder, 


with an innumerable family of younglings hang 
ing to her, reminding one of a female opossum 
with her litter hanging to her tail. I left with- 
out witnessing the dénouement of this scene, and 
must confess that among graver duties and 
anxieties I spent a thought or two as to the 
fate of the poor frightened creatures. That 
the humane reader may be relieved I will an- 
ticipate. As I was nearing Williamsport tha 
night I passed a cart-load of negroes who were 
singing, merrily, “Jordan is a hard road t 
travel.” Drawing near I recognized my quon- 
dam acquaintances of the mill-dam, and learn- 
ed, to my satisfaction, that, “‘as near as they 
could count,” none had been drowned or lost 
by the way. 

At Martinsburg we found our baggage and 
supply train arrived and parked for rest and 
refreshment. Every thing else was in a hub- 
bub; 

‘While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips, The foe! they come! 

they come !” 

There was a small Provost guard here, but nei- 
ther soldiers nor citizens could give us any re- 
liable information about any thing. The tele- 
graph and railroad, as far as known, were both 
intact, but the operator had run off, carrying 
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PERSONAL RECOLLSCTIONS OF THE WAR. 


his machinery, and all the rolling stock of the 
road had been withdrawn toward Harper’s Fer 
ry. It was but half past one in the afternoon 
when we arrived, and the General had express- 
ed his intention of halting here until further 
Captain Scheffler and myself 
were sent forward to select a position, and 


developments. 


greed upon the high ground to the north of 
the town. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s artillery was again 
heard in the opposite direction; but it created 
10 uneasiness, as we had by this time ascer- 
tained we were followed only by a portion of 
his cavalry, which we did not consider danger- 
ous. We were, however, mortified and alarm 
ed at the non-appearance of a brigade of in 
This 
officer, it seems, without orders or the knowl- 
edge of the commander, had, at Bunker’s Hill, 
left the turnpike upon which the 
moving, and led his brigade by a 


fantry commanded by Colonel Donnelly. 


army was 
somewhat 
bsenre parallel road, running several miles to 
the right. 

As this route was but little, if any, longer 
than the main highway, Donnelly should have 
wrived in town as soon as we, whose march 
vas impeded by carts and wagons of the flying 


population. We had 


ind still heard nothing from him. 


an hour, 


The Mich 


been in town 


gan Cavalry Regiment had been sent out on the 
back road to meet him, but after proceeding 
several miles met the enemy’s cavalry advanc- 


ng. The regiment returned about four o’clock, 
not having been able to obtain any information 
of the missing brigade. 

Thus weakened, and without any reliable in- 
formation in regard to the condition of things 
it Harper’s Ferry, the General concluded to 
end his trains to Williamsport, and establish a 
position behind the Potomac, where he might 
the more securely rest, refit, and collect his 
stragglers. While our remaining infantry were 
pretty well knocked up and thinned out by the 
fatigue and straggling incident to a long retro- 
grade march, we still had several regiments able 
to show a fighting front, our sixteen guns were 
all safe, and the cavalry full as strong and in as 
good condition as that of the enemy. All the 
men and material which might be classed among 
the impedimenta being now en route for Will- 
iamsport, we took position north of the town, 
letermined to wait for Donnelly to the last mo- 
ment. During our sojourn of five hours the 
loyal ladies of Martinsburg were incessant in 
their hospitable attentions, distributing coffee, 
tea, and more substantial refreshments to all 
who neededthem. Of the male citizens a num- 
ber had already taken service in our army, and 
many others joined our train of refugees. 

Passing out toward the Williamsport road 
the General halted in front of a large stone 
warehouse used as a commissary dépot and filled 
with valuable stores. 

He was about to have the building and its 
contents destroyed, as usual, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. But it be- 


447 
ing represented to him that the house belonged 
to a loyal citizen he determined to spare it, 
and throwing open the doors, told the inhabit- 
ants to help themselves—an order which was 
obeyed without much hesitation or reluctan 
As we moved slowly along the turnpike a mes 
sengér overtook us with the gratifying informa 
tion that Colonel Donnelly, with his command 
intact, was at Opequan Bridge, two miles and a 
half to our right. He had lost 
wandered several miles out of the direct route 
I happened to be a with a by-road 
which led to his position, and a squadron of cay 


his way, and 
quainted 


alry was immediately dispatched to open com- 
munication and bring him back to the highway. 
Leaving the General and Staff awaiting 
arrival of the strayed brigade, I rode forward 
with orders to Colonel Gordon to halt and take 
position at Falling Waters until the other troops 
I overtook him near Hainesville, the 
of Jackson’s 


advance last summer. 


came up. 
scene skirmish with Patterson's 
Gordon, who had been 
with Patterson in that campaign, recognized the 
ground, although now seen by starlight. He 
said any attempt to execute the order received 
His brigade, which had kept 


its organization fairly during the day as long as 


would be futile. 


there was any danger to be apprehended from 
an enemy, had, since it left Martinsburg, and 
with the approac h of darkness, dissolved into a 
current of straggling individualities, moving in 
the same direction, and actuated by the common 
idea of reaching the terminus of their thirty-six 
miles’ march. 

I had begun to suffer seriously from exhaus- 
tion, when I proposed to Doctor King (the med- 
ical director), with whom I was riding, that we 
should halt at 
the contents of my saddle-pockets, which had 
been filled by my kind friends in Martinsburg. 
A bottle of wine and some sandwiches were de- 
veloped and disposed of, and we took the road 
again, refreshed and invigorated. 
idly over the remaining distance we at length 


a way-side cottage and discuss 


Passing rap- 


emerged from the wood overlooking the Poto- 
mac River at Williamsport. 
of animated and picturesque confusion. 
open slopes and along the margin of the river 


Here was a scene 
On the 


blazed a hundred campefires, illuminating a cha- 
all 
jumbled in apparently inextricable entangle- 
ment. Here soldiers of all arms and organiza- 
tions mixed with civilians, refugees, and ne- 
The ponderous 
army trains and batteries blocked up the high- 


os of vehicles, animals, and human beings 


groes, of all ages and varieties. 


way in double and treble lines, while the lighter 
carts, wagons, buggies, and coaches were scat- 
tered far and wide where they could find a level 


| or sheltered position. 


Threading our way carefully through this 
multitude, at each moment I heard my name 
called with a cheery salute, for I was here among 


| my own people—Virginians all—the loyal and 


the true; for, if the eastern and southern por- 
tions of the State had tamely submitted to being 
kicked into rebellion by the overbearing myr- 
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LOWERING THE FLAG. 


midons of the cotton oligarchy, Eerkeley, my | 
native county, had never bowed the knee to 
Baal. The stubborn and defiant spirit of her 
people had never quailed before either the po- 
litical or military executors of treason. These, 
enraged at the persistent defiance of their cause, 
revenged themselves by a sobriquet represent- 
ing in their vocabulary the concentrated essence 
of all opprobrium. They called Martinsburg 
** Little Massachusetts.” Instead of feeling in- 
sulted, the citizens had sense enough to accept 
this compliment to their spirit, their patriotism, 
and their civilization. Martinsburg was at this 
time represented in the United States Navy by 
Commodore Charles Boarman, Commander N. 
B. Harrison, Surgeon F. M‘Sherry, and Mid- 
shipman Harry Pendleton, and had also fur- 
nished quite a number of officers and men to 
the army. Better than all, the é/ite of her so- 
ciety and lovely women wore the Union colors. 

The closing scene of our occupation of Mar- 
tinsburg to-day must net be forgotten. Late 
in the afternoon, when the last of our cavalry 
had left the town, it was perceived that the 
National flag which belonged to the citizens 
still floated from the tall flag-staff in the public 
square. The army was gone, and the men had 
followed the army, so the flag was left alone to 
hold the town against the enemy, who were 
waiting outside, and dared not enter until as- | 
sured it was evacuated. Presently a mourn- 
ful procession of women and children appeared 
moving toward the square, with bowed heads, 
wringing of hands, and tears. 

Loosing the halyards they lowered the em- | 
blem of their hopes and pride, folding it with a | 
solemn tenderness as though it were a shroud | 
enwrapping the body of a dead friend. A boy 
on horseback receives the sacred charge from | 
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trembling hands, while eager 

voices bid him speed to save the 

flag from insult. Even at the 
moment, the rising dust-clouds 
give notice of the foe’s advance. 

The bold urchin hugs the bunt- 

ing with a nervous clasp, and 

digs his bare heels into his horse’s 
ribs. They follow him with their 
hearts and eyes until he clears 
the limits of the town and dis- 
appears in the direction of 

Williamsport. The messenger 

reached the retreating army in 
4) safety. 

On nearing the river bank I 
found our Chief Quarter-master, 
Captain Holabird, and his assist 
ants, laboring with intelligent en- 
ergy to effect the transportation 
of this motley mass of men and 
material to the Maryland shore. 
The river is here about four hun 
dred yards wide, and fordable in 
ordinary stages of water. To- 
night its current was swollen 
and rapid, quite beyond the us 

ual fording point, although some of our dra 
goons who rode tall and strong horses had 
crossed over safely. Mr. Thayer Abert, of the 
Topographical Engineers, had with great skill 
and energy succeeded in stretching a cable from 
shore to shore, and rigged a flying ferry, which 
was now in full success, crossing the sick and 
wounded. 

It worked admirably, but its capacities were 
necessarily so limited, in view of the vast accu 
mulation on the Virginia shore, that we turned 
away hopeless. 

At the entrance of the fording there were 
several baggage wagons swamped, the wate: 
pouring over the tops of their wheels, while th 
teamsters and guards were cutting the harness 
and endeavoring to extricate the struggling and 
braying mules. This was not encouraging. 
Neither, as I circulated among the wagons and 
camp-fires on the bank, were any comfortable 
ideas suggested by the prospect of a damp and 
chilly bivouac. Here were thousands of men, 
women, and children, white and black, wander- 
ing like dreary souls on the shores of Styx, 
seeking a resting-place and finding none. For- 
tunately there was no panic among this crowd, 
and folks, seeing the impossibility of crossing 
generally resigned themselves to necessity, prc- 
viding such food and lodging for their families 
as could be had, or making up their minds to 
forego both until the dawning of a happier day. 
However, the situation was not accepted by al! 
with equal patience and equanimity. Therc 


were growlings and complainings and cursings 
loud and deep, murmurings and bewailings in 
shriller tones, but always from grown people. 
Here, as elsewhere, it seemed that true wisdom 
had been revealed unto babes rather than the 
“wise and prudent.” 


These little bald-headed 

















sages, with one consent, had gone to sle ep suck 
ing their thumbs. 

The experience of a life that has known many 
vicissitudes can suggest nothing better under 
the circumstances, and I would fain follow their 
example. Yet, alas! where is the tender and 
faithful mother upon whose breast we of the 
bronzed cheeks and grizzled beards may lay our 
heads, even for a little while, to forget our wea- 
riness and responsibilities ? 

These enfeebling and unsoldierly reflections 
were suddenly rebuked by a voice that recalled 
the war in all its grimness. A tall, broad- 
chested, hirsute, leather-lunged fellow rode up 
to a party huddled round a neighboring fire, 
and, with a preface of roaring blasphemies, thus 
addressed them: ‘Git up here, I say, ye d—d 
ignominious lazy hounds! Them mew-ils be a 

drounding, and you a settin’ here a-suckin’ of 
yer thumbs !” 
This discourse clearly indicated the wide dif- 
ference between the duties of an old soldier and 
a the proprieties of a juvenile civilian. So, shak- 
: ing myself and stretching my stiffening limbs, I 
again approached the river bank. Seeing Col- 
onel Gordon, with a group of officers around him, 
I proposed we should try the hazard of the riv- 
er, and being well acquainted with the ford, of- 
; fered to lead the way. 
Z The proposal was favorably received; but I 
; did not see fit, like Cassius, ‘‘to plunge in ac- 
coutred as I was.” Distrusting the deep and 
powerful current, and the light weight of my 
mare, I prepared for all emergencies by unbuck- 
ling my sabre and revolver and hanging them 
My heavy cavalry boots 
I was 


to my saddle-bow. 
were also vacated and tied on behind. 
now light enough to try a buffet with the river 
on my own hook in case my monture was swept 
away. Calling on my friends to follow, I start- 
ed down the bank, and was presently churning 
in an eddy among tangled wagons, harness, and 
dead mules. Rearing forward, my mare cleared 
these impediments by plunging into water which 


BAT i lly 


” 


swept over her back and brought her to a swim 
for a short distance. At length she gained a 
footing, but so rocky and deep that at every 





step she wavered and stumbled, once going 
under until the water reached my arm-pits. 
Figimdering along in this way Lat length got 
to the middle of the river, when I perceived a 
dragoon, on a tall, strong horse, following me. 
I waited until he came abreast, and made the 
rest of the distance riding under the lee of his 
stout animal, which broke the force of the cur- 
rent. It was with feelings of great satisfaction 
that I heard the clatter of my mare’s hoofs in 
the shallow water on the Maryland side. There 
was a large beacon fire burning here to direct 
Looking back 





those who crossed by the ford. 


IF I WERE RICH. 
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y friends had not followed, so I 
rode directly to the hotel. The first man I me 
was Colonel Clarke, of the Staff, just from Wash 
ington. He told ; 

to M‘Dowell 


at once 


I perceived my 






me that orders had been sent 





and Fremont which would throw 
thousand men on Jackson's rear. 
That was a soporific, and now “blessed be the 





forty 






man that invented sleep.’ 







IF I WERE RICH. . 
Ir I were rich, like some folks I know. 
Who think themselves wondrously 


First of all I would purchase a costly ring 







grand 







For my darling’s snow-white hand ; 





A circle of gold for her fair young head, 





With jewels to twine in her hair, 





And a necklace of pearls for this queen of girls 






Round her swan-like throat to wear. 






I would build her a bower in some sunny nook, 





Where no trace of gloom should come ; it 






There the birds would warble their sweetest lays, 4 





And the honey-bee would hum; 





The nightingale’s song would lull her to sleep 





In the night which is sacred to love, 






And at dawn of day her soul would awake 





With the voice of the wooing dove. 






All round and over the fragrant porch 
Should the h« ney-su¢ kle bloom, 


And about the casement the clambering ros 








Would scatter its sweet perfum 
There she should dwell, this queen of girls, 


With a jewel in each little ear, 






And if wealth could save her across her fac 





Never shadow of grief should appear. 






If I were rich I would buy great ships, 
And send th 
And close by 


Till my ships came home to me: 





m over the sea, 






the shore I would watch and wait 







silks, 


Breadths of satin and shining 





With plumes from the ostrich’s wing 





And cloth of India, woven fine, 





My home-bound ships would bring. 






If I were rich, then these attic walls 





Weuld blossom with tapestry gay ; 





And the lingering hours, that so weary s 






Would speed on swift wings away. 







But alas for me, how often I fear, s 
In these 
That little of profit and little of praise 


Will come from my idle rhymes! 





cold methodic times, 
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TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND SPIDERS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HERE has just left me a deputation of 

spiders from an island near Charleston, 
South Carolina, who announced themselves as 
the representatives of an indefinite number of 
their eight-legged kindred, and as empowered 
by them to present to me, first, an indignant 
remonstrance, and, second, an earnest request. 
The former on account of certain histories of 
another kind of spider from Long Island; where- 
in a single paragraph only was devoted to the 
remonstrants, while the appearance, habits, and 
uses of the other species were described with 
care’ and minuteness; which favoritism, they 
averred, was unjust, inasmuch as they could 
prove my opinion once was, that the James Isl- 


and spider was very interesting and would be | 


very useful; but that, after having paid them 


much attention and given them reason to an- | 


ticipate high distinction, I had, all at once and 
for no reason whatever, discarded them entirely 
and occupied myself exclusively with the other 
species. 

Of all this, by no means so mildly put in the 
original, I could make no denial; and simply 
offered them a bit of worldly wisdom, to the 
effect that it would have been more politic to 


| 





begged to be at once sent back to their homes, 
and trusted to my generosity and sense of what 
was due to them, after the expectations raised 
by my first investigations upon them, for the per- 
formance of what they had been instructed to 
demand—namely, to write a little account of 
them, to let the biggest and handsomest one sit 
for her portrait, and to make pictures of their 
webs and cocoons, just as had been done for the 
silk spider. All which they seemed to think 
was a very easy matter—as easy, perhaps, as for 
them to spina web. So I suggested that they 
must not adopt the recent teachings of philo- 
sophical anatomy so literally as to conclude, 
because the two ends of the body had been 
shown to be repetitions of each other in oppo- 
site directions, that there was no difference at 
all between them. The poet Southet knew bet- 
ter than that, when he said to a spider of his 
day: ‘* You your bowels spin, I spin my brains ;” 
by which he evidently intended should be con- 
veyed the idea that spinning a web was one 
thing, and elaborating a discourse quite an- 


other. Besides, I added, even if I am willing 


| to prepare such a history, it by no means follows 


have first made their ‘‘ earnest request,” after the | 


granting of which (in case it was granted) their 
‘indignant remonstrance” would havedone them 
no harm, whereas now, a single stamp of my 
foot could easily demolish their entire embassy. 

At this one of them laid his fore-foot aside of 
the place where his nose should have been (for 
spiders lack that organ of sense, though wheth- 
er they smell or not is another and mooted 
question), sbapped his ugly jaws, and said : 

“*Yes, we expected some such answer, and 
are prepared to say that if our request is denied, 
as will be inferred if we do not return within a 
certain time, then our whole nation will as- 
semble, declare war against your precious silk 
spider, cross the creek on floating wood and 
fishermen’s boats, and, with our overwhelming 
numbers, speedily destroy the entire population 
of Long Island.” 

To which threat I calmly replied that, if they 
did so, no great harm would follow; for, in the 
first place, the Nephila plumipes, so far from 
being confined to Long Island, as was at~first 
supposed, is found upon other parts of the South- 
ern coast; as, for instance, at New Orleans, in 
Louisiana, and on St. ‘Simon’s Island, Georgia ; 
and, in the second place, as I already possessed 
a sufficient number for scientific purposes, the 
extinction of the whole race would injure, not 
me who had nothing to do with the silk beyond 
demonstrating the possibility of obtaining it, 
but rather the business men, with whom it rested 
todevelop the matter in a practical point of view. 

This put the subject in a new light before my 
excited friends, and, after some deliberation, 
they asked my pardon for their vehemence, 


that other people will care to read it ; they may 
say that they have heard enough of spiders for 
the present. ‘To which the spiders answered 
they were very sure that spiders were not all 


| alike, that between them and the Long Island 


species were great and remarkable differences, 
and that there was plenty more to be said about 
even them. 

All this I was forced to admit; for the result 
of all the attention I had bestowed upon the 
Nephila plumipes was, that, for one question to 
be settled when I began, twenty now suggested 


| themselves for future inquiry. 





tory of the James Island Spiders. 


Fic. 1.—James Island Spider (Epeira riparia). 


So I yielded, and here is the promised his- 
I must first, 





Fe- 


male.—P. Palpi, or Feelers. 
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howerer, premise to the readers, what ought to| erward well known as the ‘‘Swamp Ange:” 


have been urged to the subjects, of these me- 
moirs, that they do not represent a finished in- 
vestigation even to the small extent which could 
be claimed for the one they wished it to emu- 
late; for, though at one time I was much in- 
terested in these spiders, yet the observations 
were made in the field, and at irregular inter- 
vals, and were twice totally interrupted—first, 
by the death of all the young; and aftérward, 
by the discovery that the old ones were by no 
means well fitted for the project of obtaining 
silk. But, so far as they go, the observations 
are correct ; the conclusions are, I trust, not far 
out of the way; and both may, perhaps, serve 
as hints to others in the further investigation of 
this and kindred branches of Natural History. 


i, 


To render what follows more intelligible to ' 


those who have not heard of the Nephila plumi 
pes, I will brietly recapitulate the circumstances 
which led me to observe the spiders of James 
Island, 

On the 19th of August, 1863, I found a fe- 
male Nephila plumipes on Folly Island, South 
Carolina, and was led to draw silk from her 
body—to the extent of one hundred and fifty 
yards, During the following summer and au- 
tumn great numbers of the same spider were 
found on Long Island, and their silk obtained 
by various means and in various forms. Still 
there was no idea of the discovery ever proving 
of any practical value until February, 1865, 
when it was suggested to me to ascertain how 
much silk could be got from one spider, and to 
what extent it was possible to obtain and rear 
the insects themselves. 

This I readily undertook, for the investigation 
not only opened a rich and hitherto unexplored 
field of scientific research, but, if successful, 


would supply work and means of subsistence to.| 


the freedmen, whose steadily-increasing number 
on the sea islands was already giving concern 
to the General Government. 


During my absence from the regiment (the | 


Fattery) upon the marsh between Morris and 
James islands, at a point which, prior to the 
capture of Fort Wagner, was the nearest with- 
in our lines to the city of Charleston. A trial 
platform four feet square, and made of three- 
inch plank, was evenly loaded with sand-bags ; 
but when the weight of these amounted to ni 
hundred pounds upon a square foot it suddenly 
capsized, and many of the bags, weighing eighty 
five pounds each, were buried out of sight in 
|the mud, which here was only twelve feet in 
depth, but in most places ranged from eighteer 
to twenty-three feet. In addition to this in 
formation, which is contained in the official re 
port of General Gillmore, there was, at the tim 
the battery was made, a report current among 
| those who were employed upon it, that the req 
| uisition for necessary materials sent in by the en 
gineer officer detailed to superintend the work 
asked, among other things, for a certain num- 
ber of men eighteen feet high. 
But to return to my subject:—On the 14tl 
lof March, 1865, I found the regiment encamp 
ed at a place called Rickersville, on the Cooper 
River, just outside the city of Charleston. From 
the great numbers of spiders upon Long Island 
| there was every reason to suppose they existed 
every where in the vicinity; but a search in th 
woods revealed no spiders—which perhaps 1 
not strange at that season ; and a strict in jul 
ry among the residents elicited only the nega 
tive information that no such things had ¢ 
been seen by them. We were soon afterw 
removed to James Island, and located 1 
Wap} oo Creek: and here too was no,trace of 
the spiders themselves, but on the 21st of the 
same month, while riding over the island to- 
ward Fort Pringle, I found in a bush by the 


road-side a little brown, pear-shaped bag, hung 


between the twigs by strong silken lines. (Fig. 
2.) Without the least idea of what it was (for 
at that time I knew little of spiders), I opened 
it, and, to my astonishment, there tumbled out 
| little spiders, not half the size of a pin’s-head, 
| with fat, round bodies and short legs, looking 


Fifty-fifth Massachusetts infantry) Charleston 
had been evacuated, and it naturally occurred | 
to me that among other good results of this was | 


that of removing obstructions in the way of fur- 


ther inquiries respecting spiders’ silk; but so 


far from this, it soon appeared that Long Isl 
and, at least, was even more difficult of access 


from Charleston than from Folly Island, where | 


we had passed so many months of careful watch- 


ing against the attack of men who, knowing 


better than we the peculiar character of South 
Carolina mud, not only never undertook to cross 


it, but were on several occasions greatly aston- | 
ished when the desperate Yankees, smeared to | 


their knees with mud, suddenly appeared at the 
wrong side of their supposed impassable swamps. 

But that our own opinion of their quality had 
some foundation will appear from the experi- 
ments make by General Gillmore to determine 
the practicability of placing a small work (aft- 


l Fie. 2.—Cocoon of Epeira riparia. 
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—as they swung down, each at the end of a 
silken rope (as in Fig. 12)—-wonderfully like | 
a lot of newly-hatched chickens hung by their 
tails. To count them was impossible ; but there 
were evidently several hundreds in the cocoon, 
all huddled together in a living mass, but keep- 
ing pretty quiet unless their house was disturb- 
ed, when the outer ones would swing off—al- | 
ways, however, attaching a silken thread by 
which they could return to their companions. 
The cocoon itself was made of silk, very closely 
woven, and apparently varnished over with gum, 
so as to make a smooth and stiff outer layer, 
which could be separated from an inner layer 
of a more fibrous and open texture; but the 
most remarkable feature of this cocoon was its 
stem, or pedice/; this, like all the rest, was made 
of silk, but spun very closely in layers, or lam- 
ine, narrow, and hollowed out at one end, to 
form the head and neck of the pedicel (Fig. 3, 
A), but much wider at the other, forming a 








Fic. 3.—Interior of Cocoon.—A, Stem of Pedicel.- 
B, Base of Pedicel.—C, Hollow Curtain of Silk. 
D, Upper Plate.—E, Eggs.—F, Walls of Cocoon 
tomet back. 


broad base (Fig. 3, B), the whole looking very 
much like an inverted mushroom. In the en- 
tire cocoon only the head and neck of the ped- 
icel are visible, the base being covered by the 
body of the cocoon, which fits closely around 
the neck of the pedicel like a bag (Fig. 3, F). 
It would appear, then, that the pedicel is spun 
first, and firmly suspended between twigs by 
strong silken lines, attached principally to its 
upper edge, which, as was said, is cup-shaped ; 
the pedicel would now serve as a point of at- 
tachment for the rest of the structure, and it 
was easy to see that the body of the cocoon had 
been spun around its neck so as to be supported 
by it. * 

But the cocoon contained something more 
than the spiders. In the first place, there was | 
a mass of reddish-brown silk, very loosely pack- 
ed, in the meshes of which was ample space for 
the movements of the infant spiders; this loose 
silk filled the cocoon, and, on close examina- 
tion, was seen to consist of two or more layers 
(often differing slightly in color), loosely at- 
tached above to the edge of the base of the ped- 
icel, which projected a little way into the cocoon 
(Fig. 3, B); then there were two little flat 
plates, the upper one of which (Fig. 3, D) was 
inverted, and as wide as the base of the pedi- | 
cel, to the edge of which it was suspended by a | 
hollow cylinder, or curtain, of silk (Fig. 3, ©), | 
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about one-third of an inch wide; the lower 
plate seemed to have no definite attachment— 
its concavity looked upward toward the first, 
while between and upon them were numerous 
little white scales, evidently the shells of the 
eggs of the newly-hatched spiders ; to complete 
the table of contents, there were found scattered 
here and there, in the meshes of the silk, little 
filmy bits';which, under the microscope, proved 
to be the empty skins, or exuvia, of the spiders, 
who it seems wear closely-fitting garments, and, 
like caterpillars, can increase in size only by 
throwing off the outer skin, under which is a 
new and softer one, which expands for a time, 
and is then, in like manner, discarded for a 
third, and so on until the insect has completed 
its growth. 

From what I saw in this first cocoon (and, 
never having succeeded in observing this spider 
deposit her eggs, I am none the wiser now), I 
inferred that, after the pedicel is made, the 
spider suspends from the edge of its base the 
upper plate, against the lower and concave side 
of which she deposits her eggs; for this pur- 
pose, judging from the habit of other geomet- 
rical spiders, she hangs by her legs, back down- 
ward, and presses the ynder side of her body up 
against the plate to which the eggs (Fig. 3. FE), 
as they are excluded from the transverse fissure 
at the front part of the abdomen, adhere by 
means of a glutinous fluid with which they are 
covered ; she then spins the second plate to fit 
as a cap over the lower side of the eggs, and 
then, over the whole, two or more layers of 
loose silk which she pulls out of her spinners 
with her hind-legs ; this dope, she spins a more 
compact layer, which is carried a little way over 
the edge of the pedicel, and, finally, envelops 
the whole in a firm tissue like thin brown paper, 
which is quite stiff and crackles when bent, and 
serves, in some degree at least, to keep out 
water; and then, having done her part toward 
the perpetuation of her race, I presume she 
goes about her ordinary business ; for, although 
many spiders, especially those that live on the 
ground (Lycosa, Dolomedes, etc.), carry the 
cocoon in their jaws or attached to the spinners, 
and exhibit such solicitude for it and the young 
spiders (which have been known to be carried 
for weeks on their mother’s back) as to almost 
atone for their usual ferocity, yet most of the 
garden spiders (/peiride) seem to exercise no 


| care over their offspring after the eggs are laid ; 


and, indeed, with most species, the latter are 
not hatched till after the death of the parents. 
This first cocoon was soon joined by others, 
and by the 25th of the month I had about fifty, 
containing at least twenty thousand young spi- 
ders—all alive and vigorous, but packed away 
in so small a compass that a good-sized carpet- 
bag would readily contain a million of them. 
By this time it was evident that no full-grown 
specimens of the Nephi/a plumipes were to be 
found on James Island; but in view of their 


abundance on Long Island the year before, it 
was very natural to conclude that these little 
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ones, so plenty on an island separated from it 


only by a marsh—and at one point, by a creek 
but a few yards in width, were the young of the 
spider I sought. 

At all events it could not be denied that the 
cocoons weregghe production of some large spi- 
der; and _ 8 sufficient reason for giving 
them some attention. 
ther of them, and of certain other mysterious 
occupants of their silken domiciles, let us un- 
derstand the use of the word cocoon in connec- 


But before speaking fur- 


tion with spiders, and see if we can draw any 
absolute distinction between it and the cocoon 
of ordinary insects—I say ordinary insects, for 
the class J/nsecta is now considered by Agassiz 
and Dana to include not only the Hexapods or 
insects proper, having six legs, and generally, 
though not always, wings, but also the Arach- 
nida or spiders, scorpions (Fig. 4), and mites 


Fia. 4.—Scorpion.—P. Palpus (enlarged and modified 
so as to resemble 2 lobster’s claw). 


with eight legs and no wings, and the Myria- 
poda or centipedes and many-legged worms ; 
and, indeed, setting aside the absence of wings, 
which are also lacking in certain unquestionable 
insects (the flea tribe), and the presence of a 
fourth pair of legs, which distinction, however, 
would, if admitted, require us to make a sepa- 
rate order also for certain unquestionable spi- 
ders (Fig. 5) (the Mygalidae or trap-door spe- 
cies, whose palpi have the form of legs). There 


Fig. 5.—Mygale (a Spider which makes a hole in the 
earth, closed by a trap-door, which she holds down 
with her long palpi). 


HOUSAND SPIDERS. 


Fie. 6.—Very young Spider in the Egg (Phole 
lior showing three regions of the body. 

| Head; B, Thorax; C, Abdomen. 

' 


is no more reason for excluding spiders from 
the class of insects than Linnzus had for rank 


us Op 


A 


wider), 


ling the whale among the fishes before it wa 
shown that the cetacea are warm-blooded, air 
breathing animals, and bring forth living young, 
and are, therefore, entitled to a place in the 
same class with man himself. 

The great naturalist was, no doubt, confirmed 
| in his error by the fish-like shape of the whale ; 
it seemed to have no neck, and its limbs looked 
like fins; but that its 
called fin was a five-fingered hand, and that, al 
| though there seemed to be no neck, yet the shoul 
der-blade was not attached to the back of the 
skull as in fishes, but to the side of the chest, 
leaving a distinct cervical region between the 
shoulder and the head. In like manner, great 
stress has always been laid upon the facet of 
spiders having no neck; and only two regions 
in the body instead of three, as with ordinary 
insects; but a glance at the embryo spider be 
fore it leaves the egg (Fig. 6) shows that at this 
early stage of development the head (A) and 
chest (B) are distinctly mapped out as separate 
regions, and that only at a later period are they 
soldered together by a horny covering or shield, 


dissection showed 


sO 


somewhat as the carapace of the tortoise brings 
together as one region the chest, abdomen, and 

| pelvis of that reptile. 
Admitting, then, that our spiders are insects 
just as truly as the beetle or butterfly, only hold 
| ing a lower rank than they, and standing inter 
mediate between them and the Myriapoda, let 
| us see whether the silken envelope of the spiders 
eggs has an equal right to the title commonly 
applied to the larva cage of a lepidopterous in- 
This of itself would be very naturally 
taken as a sufficient reason for giving a differ- 
| ent name, that the one is spun by the mother 
} spider as a covering for her eggs, while the oth- 
er is made by the caterpillar for a shelter dur- 
|ing its season of helpless inactivity before its 
| final appearance as the butterfly or moth. But 
it isa first principle in Natural History that the 
| use and shape of an object have nothing’ what- 
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ever to do with its scientific name. If it had, 
we should be obliged, from its shape, to call 
the elephant’s tusk an eye-tooth, whereas its po- 
sition in the jaw shows it to be only a front- 
tooth, modified in form for a special purpose ; a 
better distinction would be, that the cocoon of 
the caterpillar is begun at the outside and fin- 
ished within, while that of the spider is begun 
within, at the mass of eggs, and is completed 
by the outermost envelope: in brief, the one is 
made centripetally, the other centrifugally ; but 
even this can not be laid down as an absolute 
rule, for the little hunting spiders (Saltici, etc. ), 
when about to lay their eggs, first construct a 
silken tube which is made from without inward, 
and serves them as a retreat wherein they can 
stay, and, for a time at least, watch over their 
eggs, which are deposited in a separate cocoon 
inside of it; so that it might be imagined that 
some spider should spin from without inward 
a bag open at one part, through which she could 
entef and lay her eggs and afterward close up ; 
and, indeed, it may be said that the Nephila 
plumipes combines the two methods, by first 
drawing out from her body with her hind legs a 
quantity of silk, matting it together in the form 
of a soft hemispherical cushion, which she at- 
taches to the lower side of a leaf; against this 
she lays her eggs, she being then in the centre 
of an imaginary sphere, of which the cushion 
would form a part of the periphery, and this 
first step in the process is centripetal; but she 
completes her work centrifugally by spinning a 
second cushion upon the lower side of the mass 
of eggs, and finally covering the whole with 
silk. 

You say, then, it is granted that the cocoons 
of the spider and of the caterpillar are both 
made of silk, and that they may be constructed 
in the same manner; but is not the chemical 
nature of spider's silk different from that of cat- 
erpillar’s silk ; and even if this is not the case, is 
not one always evolved from the head, the oth- 
er from the tail of the insect? This latter con- 
sideration seems, at first, an important one, and 
a sufficient ground of distinction; for what can 
be more unlike than the two ends of the body ? 
In one sense they are, or may be, very unlike, 
as in common insects, and even in spiders ; but, 
except that it would lead me too far, I could 
show that, however dissimilar they may be in 
appearance and in the functions which they 
perform, the two ends of the body, whether of 
insect, of quadruped, or of man himself, are es- 
sentially repetitions of each other in opposite 
directions, like the right and left sides, the two 
sides of a crystal, the north and south poles of 
a magnetic bar; and that the difference usually 
observed is always the result of a specialization 
of parts for partieular functions, which does not 
exist in the lower forms, nor in the early stages 
of growth of the higher ones. Cut a centipede 
across the middle of its length, and not only will 
the two halves bear a wonderful resemblance to 
each other, but they will readily travel off in 
opposite directions; with this difference only, 


that, as the eyes are in the head, the front half 
will go around an obstacle, while the hinder part 
willrun against itand stop. But that is nothing; 
for some worms have eyes near the tip of the 
j}tail: they are the ferry-boats, the ‘ double- 
|enders;” while the higher fe 3 undergo a 
greater change at one end of . oe so as to 
move much more readily in one direction, like 
the better class of vessels, But even the higher 
insects must attain their perfection by slow de- 
| grees, while in this figure of an embryo spider 
| (Fig. 7) few could decide which end is to be- 





Fic.7.—The same as in Fig. 6; but at an earlier period, 
and as if flattened out.—A, Head.—B, Tail. 


come the head, and which the tail of the insect. 
The difference between the two ends of the body 
is, then, not sufficient to warrant our denying a 
common nature to the substances produced from 
them. And the distinction vanishes entirely 
when we learn that the larva of the ant-lion 
(Myrmeleon) spins silk from the hinder end of 
the body, and that the great water-beetle also 
envelops her eggs in a cocoon of silk from the 
same region, 

The second question, which is really of more 
consequence, whether the two silken materials 
are identical in composition, may be, on good 
authority, answered in the affirmative. The 
only other consideration is, that ordinary silk is 
a single fibre, while the spider’s thread is often 
made up of two or more strands, each of which 
is again composed of many filaments of exceed- 
ing fineness; but size and shape are of no im- 
portance, and so the unit of the spider’s thread 
is a single fibre, as with that spun by the cater- 
pillar. 

It would seem then that, having yielded to 
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spiders the inch of admission into the class of 
Insecta, they claim the ed/ of having the cover- 
ing of their eggs called by the samefname as 
that wonderful shroud of a caterpillar, from 
which is got the precious material, once worth 
its weight in gold, and still an appurtenance of 
wealth and luxury. And why not? It is re- 
ported by travelers that the inhabitants of the 
Bermudas, and the Indians in Paraguay, make 
thread of spiders’ silk. More than a hundred 
and fifty years ago Le Bon, of France, experi- 
mented with the cocoons of certain spiders, 
which, having been carded, were woven into 
gloves and stockings, which were laid before 
the French Academy, and made the subject of 
an elaborate report by Réaumur. 

This great entomologist seems to have been 
somewhat prejudiced against Le Bon’s project, 
and not only stated the objections in the stron- 
gest possible manner, but committed serious 
errors in his estimates and calculations. Never 
theless, so potent was his authority that nothing 
more was heard of spiders’ silk until, during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, a Spaniard, 
named Raimondo Maria de Termeyer, made 
some investigations upon this matter, and ir 
1777 and 1778 published two memoirs in Italian 
periodicals of that time, and afterward, about 
1810, at Milan, a little book in the Italian lan 
guage, entitled ‘‘ Ricerche e Sperimenti Sulla 
Seta dé Ragni,” in which, after describing his 
own experiments, he points out the errors, and, 
to a great extent, refutes the arguments of 
Reaumur. How many copies of this book were 
printed I do not know; but Mr. Blackwall, of 
England, the highest English authority on spi- 
ders, has never seen one, nor does the work 
seem to have been known in this country until, 
at the sale of the library of the Baron de Walck- 
enaer in 1853, a copy, bearing, as a great rarity, 
an autograph letter of presentation to the Baron, 
by Mons. de Béarne, was purchased in Europe 
by the Superintendent of the Astor Library in 
New York. Here it seems to have remained 
unnoticed up to the spring of 1866, when my 
attention was called to it. And then as soon 
as possible it was translated and published in 
the Proceedings of 
the Essex Institute, 
of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, both as a most 
interesting and valu- 
able contribution to 
the scanty literature 
of the subject, and as 
an example of the 
coincidences which 
from time to time 
occur between the ex- 
periments and con- 
clusions of different 
investigators in dis- 
tant parts of th¢ 
world, and, as with 
the discovery by com- 
putation of the planet 


Leverrier, even at the samé time. The present 
instance is the more remarkable from the almost 
entire oblivion, during more than half a century, 
of the name and fame of one who “had been 
occupied for more than forty years” with a mat- 
ter which has always received especial atten 
tion in Italy and France. 
Since then there has come to my notice 

vague newspaper account of some similar ex 


periments recently made at Vienna; and, per 


chance, we shall some day be informed that the 
idea of reeling silk from living spiders origin 
ated with, and was adopted by, some citizen of 
the Celestial Empire hundreds or thousands of 
years ago. Sut of this it is clear that neither 
Le Bon nor Termeyer had any knowledge. 
The former devoted himself to the cocoons of 
the spiders; but the Spaniard, in addition t 
this, after trying in vain to unwind the thread 
of a cocoon, as is done with the cocoon of the 
silk-worm, ‘‘ made an observation which guides 
him to a more fortunate experiment.” Let hin 
relate it in his own words: 

‘*But I made at that time another observation 
which guided me to a more fortunate experiment 
I saw that when the spider diadema took an insect 
it drew out from the spinner placed at the extremi- 
ty of the abdomen some large threads, and envel- 
oped it in a brilliant white web formed at the in- 
stant, and so strong that the insect, although some- 
times it was a black beetle or a grasshopper, lost 
all motion. From this I argued that if I could have 


drawn similar threads I should have had a strong 


and beautiful silk. I succeeded, in fact, holdin 
the spider by the corselet and touching the spinner 
in drawing the silk ; but I saw that by contractin; 
the spinner, and, yet more, by grappling with th« 
long legs behind, he soon cut the thread. 1 couk 
hardly remedy the contraction of the spinner, but I 
found a remedy for the second inconvenience by 
placing the spider so that it could not touch the 
extremity of the abdomen (Fig. 8). This is the 
little contrivance which I devised: In a piece of 
cork (a) I made a small cavity, and a hollow plac 
of nearly equal size in a sheet of tinned iron (4), 
about an inch wide, to which were soldered twe 
iron pins or wires (cc), which were introduced int 
the cork. Upon this the spider was placed so that 


the sheet of iron, falling between the corselet and 


Fie. 8.—Termeyer’s Reel. 
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the abdomen, held him secure in that place, so that 
he could not extend his legs behind, as is seen in 
the illustration. 

‘*T have also found a method by which I can 
easily take the silk or allow it to be drawn from 
the spinner. [ present a fly to him; he takes it 
quickly with the palpi, and turns it over as if he 
would envelop it. I raise the abdomen, and at 
the first touch he opens the spinner (7) and permits 
an aburdance of silk to pass out. I then attach 
the end of silk to a little reel four and a half inches 
in diameter, with cylindrical arms of glass, which I 
slowly turn, and wind the silk of the spider like 
that of the cocoon. If, by the caprice of the spi- 
der, or for any other reason, the thread is broken, I 
again attach it as is done with the silk of the silk- 
worm drawn from the cocoon immersed in warm 
water. Ihave wound upon the same small reel a 
band of spider’s silk, and a similar band of the silk 
of the silk-worm. The comparison shows evidently 
how much more brilliant and beautiful the first is 
than the second; so bright that it appears more 
like a polished metal or mirror than like silk.” 

Besides many more experiments and conclu- 
sions so wonderfully like those which, without 
the least knowledge of what had been done by 
either him or Le Bon, have been made by my- 
self during the past three years, that, were not 
the past history of our science almost as im- 
portant as its present or future, I should have 
been tempted to christen the translation after a 
story which appeared some years ago—‘* My 
Double, and how he Undid Me.” 
uralist who willfully conceals the labors of oth- 
ers lest they should appear to lessen the origin- 
ality of his own investigations deserves not the 
title of student and interpreter of Nature. 

It was now desirable to ascertain whether 


the spiders inhabited other islands in the neigh- | 


borhood ; so, on the 27th of March, I rode down 
James Island to that part known as ‘ Grim- 
bals,” whence by bridges I reached Coles’s Isl- 
and, which lies between James Island and the 
lower or southern portion of Folly Island. Here 
there were woods, and, if I am not mistaken, 


But the nat- | 


plenty of bushes similar to those on which the | 


cocoons had been already found ; but not a sin- 


at ‘*Grimbals.” 
for though spiders might not readily pass over 
water from one island to another, yet one would 


suppose accidental transfers would’ occur even | 
if a species were so narrowly circumscribed as | 


to exist originally upon but ‘a single small isl- 
and. But this day another circumstance in- 
creased some misgivings I had already enter- 
tained as to the identity of the little spiders 
with the large ones of Long Island ; namely, the 
finding, in a tree near the camp, of another 
cocoon, containing young spiders which were 
larger and more vigorous than the first, while 
the cocoon itself showed a very different struc- 
ture, consisting of two cushions of loose yellow 
silk attached to the lower surface of aleaf But 
neither did these spiders bear any resemblance 
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Fic. 9.—Body of Female Nephila toes, seen in 
profile and a little enlarged.—P, Palpus; A, Spin- 
ners. 


kinds was nearly round (Fig. 10); moreover, 
that of the silk-spider is 
yellow, or olive-brown, and 
variously ornamented with 
spots and stripes, while 
that of the little ones was 
pale- yellow, or nearly 
white, with some very faint 
markings on the back.— 
Perhaps the color was rath- 
er deeper in the newly- 
discovered variety. But if 
either should prove to be 
the young of the Nephila plumipes it was ey- 
ident that, during growth, they must undergo 
changes in form and color much more extens- 
ive than are usually ascribed to spiders: and 
this, too, affecting not only the body, but also 
the legs, which, from a pale yellow color with 
a few scattered hairs, become dark, and, in 
places, nearly black, with peculiar anklets of black 
bristles, So that these spiders may be said to 
undergo a metamorphosis scarcely more incom- 
plete than that of certain common insects—the 
bugs, grasshoppers, and others. With the spi- 
ders, too, there occurs a most decided change in 
disposition ; for, after living quietly together, 
either, as with the garden spiders, in or near the 
cocoon, or, as with some field spiders, carried on 
the back of the mother, and if they do eat each 
other sometimes, doing it as if from necessity, 
gently and without ‘‘ malice prepense,” suddenly 
there seizes them a spirit of general distrust and 
longing for undisturbed seclusion; each seeks a 
corner in which to make her own web, and jeal- 
ously guards it against all intruders, even though 





Ficure 10. 
young Nephila 2 
mipes, magnified. 


Body of 


’ phe | the visitor be a messenger of Cupid, or of such 
gle cocoon was seen either on Coles’s Island or 


This seemed very strange; | 


| miserable particle of the god as feebly animates 
these creatures, But, in justice to the race, it 
should be said, a few species, as the Neriene er- 
| rans, retain their infantile virtues through life ; 
and Termeyer, although, after describing the 
impregnation of the eggs, says: 


‘** But I saw also with surprise and indignation 
| that, the work hardly finished, the male not being 
| able to fly on account of the confinement, the female 
enveloped him in her threads, and, having thus de- 
| prived him of every means of defense, devoured him. 
| Perhaps overpowering hunger compelled her to it, 

but tiie act was very ferocious.” 


He adds, in extenuation : 


“ But I ought to say that I have not found other 
spiders so ferocious. The Aranea cucurbitina re- 
mained with his companion in a little box the en- 


to the Nephila plumipes ; for the abdomen of the | tire season, and if I gave them a fly, instead of quar- 
latter is very long, and its profile is trapezoidal | Teling over it, they ate it together peaceably. 


(Fig. 9), while that of the little ones of both 


It is worthy of note that the form of these young 








resembles that of certain full-grown spiders of 
other kinds, as, for instance, the little round- 
bodied species that spins an irregular mesh of 
threads ih the corners of rooms (Fig. 11). And 
this resemblance of the 
mature condition of one 
species to the earlier stag- 
es of others may 
time serve as a guide to 
the determination of their 
relative rank, in the same 
manner as the butterfly is 
seen to be higher than the 


some 


A® 


Fie. 11.—Body of small 
House Spider, Theri- ies 
dion. worm because the former 

begins in a shape like that 

in which the latter remains during life. 

On the 29th I filled both my coat-pockets 
with cocoons of the first kind gathered from 
bushes skirting the wet ditch in front of the first 
line of rebel earth-works, then in our possession, 
and on the 2d of April, by wading knee-deep 
in the water covering the field beyond, I took 
from the bushes cocoons enough to make the 
total number four hundred and six, containing, 
by a very moderate estimate, two hundred thou- 
sand spiders, ‘The necessity of ascertaining 
whether they were the silk-spider was now 
greater than ever; so, on the following day, 
by taking a boat from Fort Pringle and rowing 
around the lower portion of James Island, then 
through the creeks separating it from Coles’s 
Island, I at last reached Long Island: here, 
after a careful search, there were found only 
two specimens of the pear-shaped cocoon, while 
of the other and looser kind I gathered twelve, 
which number would doubtless have been larger 
but for their concealment under the leaves. It 
was noted at the time that all the cocoons I 
found of this kind were attached to the dower 
surface of the leaves of some evergreen vine, while 
the spiders themselves, as had been observed in 
the previous summer, always made their nets in 
trees whose leaves fell at the approach of win- 
ter; and I now remember that soon after the 
death of the only specimen of the Nephila plu- 
mipes that lived in Professor Gray’s green-house, 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, a cocoon, evi- 
dently made by her, was found attached to a 
leaf of an evergreen vine at a considerable dis- 
tance from the web, to which, however, she had 
afterward returned. This instance, if such it 
shall prove to be, of the parent spider depositing 
her eggs where their safety will be more sure 
than in the place where she herself prefers to 
live, is most wonderful; yet no more so than 
that the cabbage-butterfly should attach her 
eggs to certain vegetables on which her young 
will feed, while ‘all her own subsistence is de- 
rived from the honey of flowers. The dragon- 
flv too, and the mosquito, which live in the air, 
always drop their eggs into the water, where 
only the larvee can exist. 

These, and many other similar examples 
which might be given of the wonderful instinet 
manifested by insects in making provision for 
their offspring, would lead us to conclude that 
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in all cases the little creatures do their best, 
and that any disaster is to be referred, not to a 
lack of foresight or accidental omission on thei: 
part, but rather to disturbing agencies ove 
which they have no control—such as the wind, 
the rain, and cold, the depredations of birds and 
larger insects, and the less violent but no less 
deadly attacks of the insidious ichneumons. 
Nevertheless, in view of the great discrepancy 
between the small number of cocoons found and 
the hundreds of the spiders themselves, and also 
between the thousands of eggs contained in 
these cocoons and the far lesser number of the 
young spiders which live to form cocoons them- 
selves, we can not deny, without more complete 
observation, that, as one means of keeping the 
increase of the species within due limits, it may 
be provided that, of all the cocoons made by the 
female spiders, only a few—namely, those at- 
tached to perennial leaves—shall be preserved 
during the winter, the rest being carried to the 
earth and destroyed by water and by other in- 
sects, 1 : f 

There could now be very little doubt that 
the open cocoons were those of the Nephila 
plumipes ; but who would have thought that 
two islands but a few miles in extent, and in 
several places barely separated from each other 
by creeks, should each be almost exclusively 
the home of one large geometrical spider? And 
was it not the most natural thing in the world 
for me to infer that the young spiders found 
upon one island were the children of old ones 
such as were already known to inhabit the 
other? That this conclusion was not verified is 
a good example of a very safe rule in studying 
Natural History, that, though inferences may be 
useful in suggesting probabilities and lines of 
search, yet we must constantly bear in mind 
that Nature is not subject to mathematical rules, 
and that we know only what we have seen, 

I was now more cautious, and confined my 
anticipations to two: 1. That these 
must have been the production of some large 
spider; 2. That, whatever it was, it would 
prove as docile and as amenable to the peculiar 
conditions imposed upon a silk-producer as had 
its neighbor of Long Island. That this latter 
hope was not realized will be seen further on; 
but whatever their disposition proved to be 
their number was prodigious. Two hundred 
thousand spiders all in one room! To my broth- 
er officers the statement seemed incredible; 
and occasionally my own misgivings as to the 
fact induced me to open a cocoon and see if 
there really were contained therein five hun- 
dred, more or , creatures, which after a 
time would be large enough each to deposit an- 
other half thousand eggs, and cover them with a 
cocoon from half an inch to an inch and a half 
in diameter. Besides, each of these cocoons 


cocoons 


less, 


| contained considerable silk, which could at 


least be carded. And from the spiders them- 
selyes who could say how many miles of beauti- 
ful thread could be drawn by the dusky hands 
of those to whom Sherman had allotted the isl- 
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ands where they were found. But great as was 
this number, it seems moderate compared with 
those on which Termeyer based his calculations. 
He says, in a note to the section treating of the 
‘* Facility of rearing spiders :” 


“When I was in America, traveling over the | 


great Ciaco, I collected thus 2484 very large spi- 
ders, which, being then placed upon a double row 
of pomegranate-trees, gave me 2013 great cocoons 
of the best yellow silk. I took out the eggs from 
the cocoons, which (calculating six cocoons for 
each spider, and between 600 and 1000 little spiders 
for each cocoon) exceeded 9,000,000 in number, and 
would have given me as many little spiders the next 
year. But an unexpected command and an irre- 


sistible power called me away from that country. | 


What a pity, and what a loss!” 


Tt seems that his spiders made five or six 
cocoons each year, but it will be noted that he 
‘counted his chickens before they were hatch- 
ed.” Mine were already hatched, so far as 
leaving the egg was concerned. But some- 
thing more was necessary before they could be- 
come useful members of society. In short, some 
of them had now been in my possession for 


nearly two weeks, and, by anticipating a little, | 


I may add that some of them continued so until 
the middle of June, and yet, unless the cocoons 
were artificially opened, not a single young spi- 
der was seen to escape from them. It should 
have been said before that, of the 406 pear- 
shaped cocoons now in my possession, only 134, 
or about one-third of the whole number, were 
entire, while the remaining two-thirds presented 
certain openings which shall now be described. 

Those which I first noticed were rents or 
tears of greater or less extent, sometimes lay- 
ing open the side of the cocoon so that the con- 
tents had wholly or partly disappeared, some- 
times consisting of one or two small holes, out 
of which the inner loose silk had apparently 
been violently pulled (Fig. 12); in fact, one 
could hardly resist the conclusion that these 








* 


Fie. 12.—Cocoon torn by a bird, with the little Spiders 
hanging at the ends of their threads.—A, Smaller 
Hole, fil 


cocoons had been attacked by some bird; and 
one day it was my good fortune to actually see 
a little gray bird, the size of a sparrow, fly ata 
cocoon, make one or two quick pulls and retreat 
| with, as we may imagine, a mouth full of dry 
silk, and a sensation akin to that of one of us 
after a good bite at a delicate first of April 
fritter, which some friend has slyly filled with 
cotton. 

As has been said, this sudden opening of the 
cocoon seems, in some cases, to at once destroy 
all the inhabitants; in others, it is probable that 
many die from premature exposure and the at- 
tacks of insects; but in a certain number the 
rent is more or less completely filled by the silk 
{which is pulled through it. And so the little 
| spiders are safe, and at the proper time find a 
|ready avenue of escape into the air; so that 
| these depredations of birds, which are made 
| with the intention of destroying al/, and gener- 

ally do prove fatal to some, are apparently al- 
| mgst the only means of giving to any a chance 
|to live. This curious provision recalls that in 
| the case of certain flowers—the milk-weed and 
many orchids—fertilization of which seems ab- 
solutely to depend upon the insects who, in 
seeking their honey, cause the pollen to fall 
| upon the stigma; indeed, the cases are strictly 
| parallel, for if the birds came to murder, the in- 
sects came to steal; yet both these intended in- 
| juries are made the means of preserving, in the 
one case, the life of the individuals, in the oth- 
er, that of the species. 

Of the cocoons torn in the manner I have 
described there were sixty, most of which still 
contained some of the spiders; and it is to be 
observed that none of these showed any dispo- 
sition to escape so long as they were kept quiet 

| and not exposed to the sun; and even when so 
exposed they merely came out as if to enjoy it, 
sometimes swinging down in long festoons, and 
| clinging to each other as bees when they swarm, 
| but always retaining their connection with the 
cocoon, to which they returned when no longer 
| warmed by the sun. The same was the case 
| with the spiders in the entire cocoons which I 
}cut open; but they never made their appear- 
| ance through the walls of a cocoon, even though 
|it was hung in the sun and sprinkled. So I 
concluded that it was not yet time for them to 
come out, and that when the proper time came 
some way would present itself for their escape 
from what now seemed altogether too secure a 
protection. The most careful examination of 
the entire cocoons showed no outlet whatever. 
All was smooth and firm, and even when the 
outer surface was not glazed, this was com- 
pensated for by an increased thickness of the 
walls, which would seem to defy the jaws of 
the little inhabitants. The loose and open ex- 
tremity of the pedicel suggested that here might 
be an avenue of escape, but a section through 
it showed the base of the pedicel to be the thick- 
est and most unyielding portion of the whole 
cocoon; and even if there had been such an 





ed by the silk which was pulled through it. | opening it was strange for it to point always 








_ 


upward ; whereas the looser end of the caterpil- 
lar’s cocoon, through which the moth is to foree 


its way out, is always directed downward, so as | 


to be shielded from the rain. So hopeless, in- 
deed, seemed the prospect of the spiders es- 
caping by their own unaided efforts that when, 
on the 4th of April, there came an order for us 
to prepare for moving, I selected two hundred 


of the cocoons, cut holes in each one, strung | 


them upon loops of twine, twenty-five in a bunch, 
and next morning carried them in a bag across 
the whole length of James Island to Coles’s 
Island, where I hung them in the trees to take 
their chance of life in their new country; where 
at least they would run less risk of destruction 
than in their former habitat, where a few fires 
or the cultivation of the field might kill them 
all. 


From the 5th to the 14th we were on a raid } 


into the State, during which, as may be sup- 
posed, rebels and their ambuscades received 
more attention than spiders and their fly-traps. 
Our returning march was attended by at least 


fifteen hundred freed people of all ages, taking | 


with them as many as possible of their house- 


hold goods, either upon their own backs or in | 


very rickety vehicles, which, sometimes from 


their own weakness, sometimes from the giving | 
out of the poorly-fed cattle, were occasionally | 
disabled and left by the road-side, the owners | 


being then obliged to select what portions of 
1e load should be finally abandoned. I re- 





inember on one occasion catching up upon my | 


horse a screaming, half-naked ‘‘ pickaninny,” 
the chaplain and the mounted orderly doing 
the same for two more, whose father, stupefied 
with terror of the rebel scouts who had just shot 
down some of his companions, seemed to lose 


all thought for his children, and frantically tried | 


to save an enormous pile of bedding, which his 
wearied horse and broken cart could no longer 
carry. 

This anxiety of the lower class of freed people 


for their property, more particularly the bed- | 


ding, was sometimes noticed and indignantly 
commented upon by our own colored soldiers ; 
most of whom, however, were free negroes from 
the North and West, and had outgrown the de- 
grading consciousness which not even the hope 
of freedom could cancel in the minds of their 
less fortunate brethren, that clothing was their 
own because not worth taking from them, while 


their children were theirs only in name. And 


yet these same poor creatures—such was their 


dread of sickness, their faith in doctors, and, | 


when permitted to think for themselves, their 


real affection for each other—would often walk | 


ten, fifteen, and even twenty miles under a 
burning sun to get a little medicine for wife 
or child. The South would keep the negro 
as he has been; the North would have him 
what he may be. For one, as an officer in a 
regiment of colored men, I am glad to record 
my respect for them as men, and my confi- 
dence in them as soldiers, whether in camp, on 
the march, or in battle. Adding to this that 
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| they were never guilty of inhumanity toward 
captives even in the heat of action, our indigna- 
tion was great when, on the 19th of March, in 
riding over the scene of the skirmish on James 
Island, July 2, 1864, we came upon the bones 
of our killed lying unburied just as they fell, the 
turf around them unbroken, and no traces of 
| the skulls to be found. With no wish to add 
another doubtful case to the reports of such bar- 
| barism as the absence of the skulls would imply, 
we can not avoid comment upon the fact that 
the bodies of at least six colored soldiers were 
left unburied inside the rebel picket lines from 
July, 1864, to March of the following year. To 
those who then permitted this, and now regret 
it, there may be satisfaction in knowing that 
these dry bones were reverently gathered and 


buried with military honors in a fort upon the 
point of James Island nearest to Charleston. 
To return to the spiders. My not finding 
| any signs of them at Rickersville did not lead 
me to anticipate seeing many of the cocoons 


further from the coast, but as we moved quite 
slowly they could not have been very numerous 
without my observing them; nevertheless, I saw 
only eight cocoons on the way to and from Eu- 
taw Springs, and all but one of these were with- 
in twenty miles of Charleston. But it by no 
means follows from this that in certain localities 


the spider may not be as abundant all over the 

State as it is on James Island, where also the 
|cocoons had been found chiefly in a marshy 
field and by the side of a ditch, and also in 
dryer places along the roads between Wappoo 
Creek and Fort Pringle; while I never saw one 
in the woods about Fort Johnson or at St. 
Andrew’s Parish, where we were stationed dur 
ing the three weeks succeeding our expedition 
to Eutaw Springs. 

Now, how was it that so few, comparatively, 
of these spiders were found when each of them, 
| or at the most each pair of them, produced so 
| many young at once? Five hundred is a very 
moderate estimate; for I have counted twenty- 
two hundred eggs in a single cocoon of this 
species: even taking five hundred as the limit, 
in two years our two hundred thousand spiders 
would give us the astonishing number of jifty 
thousand million. It is easy to see that the 
country would soon contain nothing but spiders. 
But then the same can be said of any animal 
which produces two or more young at once; 
‘‘even slow-breeding man has doubled in twen- 
ty-five years ; and at this rate, in a few thousand 
years, there would literally not be standing room 


’ 


| for his progeny.’ 
The result of this geometrical increase of ani- 
mals and plants is ably set forth by Darwin in 
his chapter on the ‘Struggle for Existence ;” 
and probably he is correct in assuming that out 
of the hundreds or thousands of young which 
are produced, the weaker ‘‘ go to the wall” and 
| the stronger individuals survive. But it is to be 
regretted that such profound learning as is mani- 
fested in this and other parts of the ‘‘ Origin of 
Species,” should have been employed in the ef- 
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fort to confirm the unsupported assumption that | 
these more vigorous individuals deviate from the 
common type rather than ‘he weaker ones; which 
supposition lies at the bottom of his theory, and 
yet no single fact has ever been adduced to show 
that it is true among animals in a state of na- 
ture. 

But I am treading upon dangerous ground, 
where taller men than I have, at least in the es- 
timation of their opponents, got very deeply into | 
trouble; so we will confine ourselves to the propo- 
sition that, except in cases where a marked in- | 
crease in number has taken place, there comes | 
to maturity, on the average, but a single indi- 
vidual for each preceding one, or two for every 
pair when the sexes are equally represented ; 
and this, also, whether the offspring be original- 
ly single, as with some animals, and eyen a few 
flies (the Hippoboscide), or hundreds and thou- 
sands in number, as with most insects and fishes ; 
the difference being, that, in the one case, more 
complete protection is afforded to the few young, | 
while in the latter they are, at some period of 
their growth, so dependent upon chance, as it 
were, for the means of existence, or so subjected 
to destructive agencies as to prevent an increase 
which would otherwise, sooner or later, cause a 
plague of any creature producing more than one 
at a birth. 

What then becomes of the rest ? and how is 
this fortunate destruction accomplished? These 
questions apply with more or less force to the 
whole animal and vegetable creations, and pre- 
sent a most interesting line of observation and 
thought ; but a general consideration of it would 
lead us too far, and we must limit our inquiry 
to the spiders already under our notice. 

It is evidently the design of the mother spider 
to make some protection for her eggs. The 
Nephila plumipes constructs a cocoon of a loose 
and open texture, but attaches it to the lower | 
surface of an evergreen leaf, by which it is shel- | 
tered from rain and excessive heat. The James | 
Island spider also first makes a loose cocoon ; 
but as it is to be suspended between two twigs 
she adds an outer covering, which is usually 
glazed so as toshed water. Now, to counteract 
the good effects of these measures, I have sug- 
gested that occasionally the former species makes 
a mistake, and attaches her cocoon to a leaf 
which falls in the winter, and thus involves the 
destruction of the eggs; and that with the lat- 
ter species the outer envelope of the cocoon is 
always too tough for the little spiders, and must 
be torn by a bird before they can escape. But 
neither of these explanations is quite satisfac- 
tory: and although in support of the former it | 
may be added that the Nephilas commonly oc- 
cur in small colonies of five or six in the same 
or neighboring trees, as if all had come from | 
one cocoon which was saved, and thus made up 
for the loss of five or six other cocoons; yet 
in regard to the latter I ought to say that, on 
the 12th of June, nearly three months after the 
spiders were probably hatched, I observed, for | 
the first time, that two cocoons presented, just | 


| 


something 


| unfortunately my 
notes say nothing 


at the side of the 
pedicel, a hole 
with ragged edges 
(Fig. 13), as if 
had 
gnawed its way 
in or out; but 





Fig. 13.—Upper part of cocoon,— 
A, Hole near the Pedicel. 

as to whether 

these cocoons still contained the spiders. Dur- 

ing our stay at St. Andrew’s parish I kept a 

few of both kinds of young in glass jars, and 


| observed that occasionally they devoured each 


other, but not as yet to any marked degree, and 
generally preferred to keep in company, follow- 
ing each other by their silken trails as a flock 
of sheep follows its leader. In this respect the 
two kinds showed no especial difference, though 


the young from the loose cocoons were already 


larger and more vigorous and of a darker color. 
A string dipped in fresh blood was hung among 
them, and, though all seemed to like it, the 


larger kind ate the most: so with a small fly 


deprived of its wings, one of the larger ones 
caught it by the foot and held on in spite of its 
struggles, and presently others came and clus- 
tered about the fly, apparently sucking its juices ; 
but the smaller kind were more timid, and man- 
ifested far less enterprise. One day I dropped 
a dozen or so of both kinds upon the branches 
supporting the web of a common garden spider 
about one-third of an inch long: some of them 
soon made their way along the guy-lines, and 
the spider, perceiving their presence by the vi- 
bration of the web, darted out, seized one of 
them, and quickly covered it with a mesh of 
silk, It then turned to pursue the others, but 
they, alarmed, had retreated—some as they 
came, others by swinging down upon their 
threads: again and again they ascended the lines 
leading to the web, and the owner as often at- 
tacked and drove them back, leaving as trophies 
in various parts of the web the bodies of the 
slain securely covered by silk. But at last some 
of them found their way to his back-door, and 
so outflanked him, while others advanced in 
front; and now the spider actually retreated, and 
left his net to the little assailants, twenty of 
which would hardly equal him in size. 

Of the other checks upon the increase of the 
spiders we may mention their disposition to de- 
your each other, the depredations of ether in- 
sects, and exposure to cold and wet after leay- 
ing the cocoon ; but there is still another agent 
of destruction whose attacks, though less ap- 
parent, are none the less fatal in their effect. ' 
How this secret enemy gains access to its prey, 
when its operations commence, and even what 
is its precise nature, is still, in great measure, 
a matter of conjecture, as are also the details 
of its own ruin by still a third link in this won- 
derful ‘‘ chain of destruction ;” but whatever is 
known of these matters shall now be laid be- 
fore you. 


The facts are, in brief, as follow: One of 
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the cocoons first 
found on James 
Island in April 
exhibited sever- 
al openings in its 
walls, the edges 
of which were 
not ragged as if 
torn but tolera- 
bly even, the 
holes themselves 
being rounded 
and about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
Fig. 14, A). On cutting into this cocoon a 
strange sight presented itself; the entire lower 
half of its cavity (Fig. 15) was occupied by a 
; dozen or more lit- 

tle oblong cocoons 

of a white color, 

quite fine and close- 

ly woven, and firm- 

ly connected with 

each other appar- 


Fie. 14.—Bottom of cocoon pierced 
by Ichneumons and Chalcidians. 
~A, Holes made by Ichneu- 
mons.—B, Hole supposed to 
have been made by Chalcidians. 


ently by some of 
the same silk 
that of which they 
were composed ; 
Fic. 15.—Cocoon opened so as the original and 
to show the small cocoons of lawful contents of 
the Ichneumons pierced by the 
the Chalcidi 


as 


cocoon were 
into half 
their former compass ; but in the confused mass 
could be recognized the loose silk, the two lit- 
tle plates, and a 
number of blackened 
grains which were 
undoubtedly all that 
was left of the spi- 
ders’ eggs; evidently 
mischief had 
done, and by cutting 
open one of the small 
whitish 
might 


crowded 


been 


Cc D 

Fic. 16.—Cocoons, 

Larva Skin and Pt 

Ichneumons. — A, ¢ 
pierced by the Chalcidians. 
‘oe cel bv . 
—B, Cocoons pierced by trator; but in each 

the Ichneumon.—C, Emp- . 

ty Skin of Larva of Ichneu- Of these were sever- 
mon.—D, Pupa or chrysa- q] little round holes 
lis of another Ichneumon ,. , icks (Fig 
(Pimpla instigator). like pin-pricks (41g. 
16, A), and within 
were, Ist, a hollow shriveled skin of a dark- 
brown color (Fig. 16, C), and, 2d, lying in and 
about this, fifteen or twenty little black bodies, 
some motionless and 
if swathed up 
closely like mum- 
mies (Fig. 17, A); 
others 


cocoons 
gain some 
clew to the perpe- 


we 


as 


about and possess- 


ing four wings (Fig. | 


17, B). Here was 
a mystery indeed! 
and one which excit- 
ed serious suspicions 
ven! of terrible crimes— 
house-breaking and 


Fig. 17.—A Chalcidian (Rulo- 
phus nemati) magnified. — 
A, Pupa, or chrysalis.—B, 
Imago, or perfect insect.— 
The line between the two fig- 


ures represents 
length. 


their 


crawling 
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deliberate murder at the least. A second small 
cocoon was opened with the same result—it 
contained only one wrinkled skin and many 
little black flies; and this was the case with 
every one of the small cocoons in that large 


one; in another spider’s cocoon, which had the 
' 


round holes in its walls, there were found n 

merely the small cocoons, the loose silk, the 
two plates, and the blackened grains, but lik 

wise a few egg-shells and a few little spiders. 
Here, then, were the evidences of three different 
insects in the house which properly belonged 
to but one; and, not having the means for a 
minute examination of them, or for ascertain- 
ing whether similar combinations had ever beer 
described, I could only speculate to this extent : 
that a female spider had constructed a silken 
covering for her eggs; that some insect had 
contrived to deposit her eggs in such a position 
that the little larve hatched therefrom found 
their way to the spider’s treasures, and, having 
wholly or in part devoured them, had 
selves spun cocoons in which to undergo their 
metamorphosis ; 


them 


bnt this was not to be acccom- 
plished, for death had been busy at their en- 
trails in the shape of twenty little worms natched 
from eggs which had been in some way put into 
or upon them by little insects, the parents of 


those now filling their empty skins; these latter 


were evidently allied to the ichneumon flies- 
a family of insect busy-bodies, whose prope 

ty for minding other folk’s affairs is never satis 
fied with a simple visit, but impels them to leave 
a very palpable memento in the shape of a1 
egg, from which proceeds a little worm des- 
tined to feed upon and finally destroy the cat- 
erpillar or other unfortunate recipient of tl 
attentions. 

But what was the precise nature of this larva 
in the present case was not easily made out: 
did it belong to the Lepidoptera (butterflies 
and moths), which are so commonly attack: 
by parasites? No; for, in the first place, cat 
erpillars have legs; and, in the second, no i 
para- 
Was it, 
then, dipterous in its nature —the production 


sect of that order was ever known to be 
sitic upon others or upon their eggs. 


of a two-w inged fly ? This seemed quite lik ely : 
for it is known that some flies (the 'Tachinida 
are guilty of just such things—gluing their eggs 
upon the skin of a larva, so that the little worm 
may burrow in as soon as it is hatched: indeed 
such flies have been actually known to come 
In this case the 
parent fly, having neither jaws nor ovipositor, 
could not, of course, penetrate the cocoon after 
its completion, but she might have seized the 
opportunity, just as the spider’s eggs had been 
laid, to deposit her own upon them before the 
outer walls were completed. 


from a mass of spider’s eggs. 


Besides, there was a sort of poetical justice 
in this destruction, by a fly, of the eggs which 
would otherwise produce the sworn enemies of 
her race; and, as the larve of flies have n 
feet, I was much inclined to adopt this view of 
the nature of the shriveled brown skins in the 
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small cocoons ; but, after examining nearly all | this case and the analogy of other cases, where 
of the twenty-three spiders’ cocoons, which had a parasitic insect is itself preyed upon by a par- 


holes in them, and meeting with no new indi- 
cations as to the nature of the larve which had 
made the small cocoons—all of them having 


| 


been destroyed by the little flies—I came upon | 


one in which some of the small cocoons bore no 
little holes, but a single larger opening near one 


extremity (Fig. 16, B): all such were empty ; | 


but three of them were whole, and contained 


neither the larva skin, nor the little black flies, | 


but fragments of some larger insect, among 


which were two long and jointed antennz or | 
feelers, and some other parts which, after | 
such combination as was possible, indicated | 


that the larva had changed into a pupa or 
chrysalis, nearly resembling Fig. 16, D, and 
which represents the pupa of an ichneumon. 


I have since ascertained that the little black | 
flies are not real ichneumons, but belong to the | 


chalcidide, a nearly allied family, whose mem- 
bers not only attack their more distant rela- 
tions, but very often deposit their eggs in the 
bodies of their near cousins, the ichneumons, 


and are thus, in many cases, the parasites of | 


parasites, 

Those I have described are so minute that I 
shall not attempt to give an accurate picture of 
them, but merely a general representation of a 
chaleidian pupa (Fig. 17, A), and imago (B), 
the real length of our species being less than one- 


sixteenth of an inch, as indicated by the line | 


between the two figures. 

How the ichneumon and the chalcidian gain 
access to their respective destinations has not 
yet been observed; but as the larger holes in 
the spiders’ cocoons are present in all that con- 
tained them, while not one of these ichneumons 
would have reached its final winged state so as 
to come out (though they do, in some cases, of 
course), we may reasonably infer that these lar- 
ger holes were made by the parent ichneumon 
to effect an entrance, knowing, by a wonderful 
instinct, that the silken bag contained delicious 
food for her young. Through these holes the 
chaleidians could easily pass and deposit their 
own eggs under the skin of the ichneumon 
larve ; they would soon hatch, and, probably 
knowing how to avoid at first the vital parts of 
the ichneumon, would slowly devour the fat, 
and afterward the other organs, until the lat- 
ter, with just strength enough to spin a silken 
cocoon, finally died, leaving little but her skin 
and her minute destroyers, These in due time 
cast their own skins, became pups, and after- 
ward, by a second moult, appeared as the wing- 
ed chalcidians, who would easily eat their way 
through the skin and cocoon of the ichneumon 
larva, and then escape, either through the large 
holes (Fig. 14, A) already made in the spider’s 





; } 
cocoon, or by gnawing for themselves a’passage, | 


as would appear from the occasional presence 


of such smaller perforations, as shown in Fig. | 
| gether in the (then) upper region of the cocoon. 


14, B. 
Such would appear to be the methods of pro- 


cedure, judging from the few facts known in | 


asite still more minute. But I can find no rec- 
ord of an instance exactly similar to this, and 
hope that what little information I have been 
able to impart will be of some use in an inves- 
tigation of this interesting subject under more 
advantageous circumstances, 

The remaining cocoons are mentioned in my 
notes as not quite entire, yet as not containing 
any ichneumons; quite often they presented 
minute holes, like those made by the chalcidi- 
ans (Fig. 14, B), of which, however, they con- 
tained no trace; and a few had openings as 
large as those made by the ichneumons (Fig. 
14, A); but the young spiders never came out 
of them, and as the large ones almost always 
showed a little silk pulled throngh them, as in 
Fig. 14, A, perhaps they were made by some 
small bird, who was not encouraged to perse- 
vere in his attacks; at any rate, the spiders in 
all of these behaved as though the cocoons were 
entire. 

On the 7th of May we moved from the coast 
to Summerville, and soon afterward to Orange- 
burg, where we remained until late in August. 
At neither of these places did I see any signs 
of the James Island spider, nor indeed of large 
spiders of any kind. From time to time I open- 
ed an entire cocoon to make sure the inmates 
were still alive, and in every case found them 
both living and apparently contented with their 
close quarters, but increasing in size so slowly 
that toward the middle of June I could hardly 
conceive how, in the short time remaining to 
them, they could possibly get large enough to 
make for themselves such great cocoons: for 
some of these were fully an inch and a half in 
diameter, though among them was one so di- 
minutive (Fig. 18) that, if such a thing had 
ever been reported, I 
should be strongly in- 
clined to suspect some 
precocious little spi- 


Za 
der of trying her skill Fie. 18.—Very small cocoon 


of some Spider, contain- 


<i est lo : - 
at making a nest long ing only silk. 


before she could ex- 
pect to put any eggs therein; for this cocoon 
contained only loose silk, and as the pedicel was 
hollow, it may be questioned whether this co- 
coon was not the work of some smaller kind of 
spider. 

I have said that most of the cocoons were as 
if glazed on the outer surface; and this, added 
to their pear-shaped form, would probably ex- 
clude the rain under ordinary circumstances ; 
but after floating upon water for six hours the 
latter began to make its way through the walls, 
and steadily increased until, at the end of four 
days, the cocoon had sunk to the surface of the 
water, which was now found to have filled ev- 
ery part of it and caused the death of the spi- 
ders, who were, in every instance, gathered to- 


It was with but few, however, that the experi- 
ment was carried to such a fatal termination, 








though all were dropped into the water for some 


seconds, to see if they exhibited a peculiarity I | 
had noted with the first; namely, that it floated | 
upon one side, and would retain no other posi- | 


tion, from whatever height it was dropped into 
the water. 
the centre of the submerged portion changed its 
appearance ; it grew darker, and almost trans- 


parent, and was to some extent soaked with the | 
° ° ° ° | 
Out of ninety-nine entire cocoons 80 | 


water. 
dropped into the water all floated upon the side, 
and never with the stem directed either upward 
or downward; of these, eighty-two invariably 
took a certain definite position, as if one side 


was heavier than the others; and upon this | 


lower side there soon appeared the darker spot 
I have mentioned, differing in size in different 
cocoons, but never occupying more than two- 
thirds of the submerged surface; the remain- 


ing seventeen cocoons manifested no such pe- | 


culiarity, but rested upon the water in nearly 


or quite the same position in which they were | 
It would be natural to account for this | 


placed. 
constant sinking of one side by assuming that 
the young spiders occupied that side; and that 
although no difference could be perceived in the 
texture of the walls at that place while the co- 


After a short time, too, a spot in | 
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| coon was dry, yet perhaps there was a differ- 
ence with which the spiders were acquainted, 
and which would admit the slow passage of not 
only water but air. The fact of the spiders be- 
ing found at the upper and opposite side of the 
cocoon after a longer exposure might be due to 
the presence of the water, which, by its weight, 
would keep’the cocoon in the same position, 
even after they all had been driven into the up- 
per part of its cavity. 
conjecture, 

On the 10th of June I constructed a little 
| house for the spiders taken from such cocoons 
as had been opened. It consisted of a cartridge- 
box set upon one narrow side, each wider side 
| being covered with a pane of glass and a strip 

of gauze for ventilation. This house, for want 

| of a better name, I called an ‘* Arachnarium,” 
; and it enabled me to observe something more 
of the habits of the spiders. These now were 
all of the smaller variety, and had grown but 
little, though their skins were cast off as with 
the young of the Nephila plumipes. Like them, 
| too, they preferred the light, and even that of a 
| candle or lamp would attract them; so that, 
physically, at least, our spiders may be said to 
| look always upon the brightest side of things. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But all this is merely 


Fic. 19.—Web of Epcira riparia. 
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These spiders also took a position with their 
heads downward, and, in fact, differed very lit- 


tle in their actions, from what I have since ob- | 


served, with the young of the Nephila plumipes. 
But on the fifth day after the establishment of 
the arachnarium all the spiders in the remain- 
ing cocoons were cruelly sacrificed in one great 
holocaust by being left too long on a tray in 
the hot sun. This virtually put an end to my 
attempts to rear them; and though a bit of ten- 


der liver of chicken was offered to the survivors | 


in the box, they would not eat, and as I have 
no further records of them, it is to be presumed 
they soon followed their companions. 


II. 


We have devoted so much of our time and 
space to the children that but little is left for the 
parents; and I must be very brief in my account 
of the full-grown James Island spiders. What 
these were like was still uncertain, though there 
was but slight prospect of their proving to be 
the Nephila plumipes, So, on my first visit to 
Charleston, I crossed the Ashley to our former 
camp on Wappoo Creek, and soon found plen- 
ty of large spiders in the field where the cocoons 
had been obtained, and especially along the bor- 
ders of the wet ditch, 

They were not the si/k-spider ; that was evi- 
dent, for there were no such handsome “ hair- 
brushes” on their legs, but only scattered bris- 
tles; and though their abdomen was glossy 
black in the middle and bright yellow along the 
sides, the shape of the body was far less graceful 
and elegant (Fig. 1). Of their webs I took no 
special notice, but they seemed to be made aft- 
er the common pattern of geometrical nets, and 
were composed of a number of radii of dry silk 
diverging from the centre to the circumference, 
some of them being prolonged so as to serve as 
the supports, or guy-lines ; and of a spiral viscid 
line crossing the radii, and nearly, though by no 
means perfectly, exact as to the spaces between 
its circumvolutions (Fig. 19). Besides this, 
there was between the radii above and below 
the middle of the web a zigzag ribbon of silk like 
a ladder, while at the centre itself was a broad 
disk of similar texture, over, or rather under, 
which the spider hung; for these webs, like 
those of the Nephila plumipes, were never ver- 
tical, but always a little inclined, with the spider 
hanging by its eight legs head downward from 
its lower side. To confirm my belief that these 
were the cocoon-makers, one of the cocoons 
was found close by a web, and was evidently 
of recent manufacture, containing the mass 

of little yellow eggs 

nicely inclosed in a 

bag (Fig. 20), as if 

the lower of the two 

plates already de- 

_ ee scribed had been con- 
peg ‘Upper pl Ang tinued up so as to 
forming a cover to B, the meet the edge of the 
lower plate, which is larger upper plate, as had 


than usual, and hollowed ° 
so as to form a bag. also been observed in 





|some of the other cocoons opened after the 
| first specimen, in which the lower plate was the 
smaller of the two (Fig. 3). 

| An approaching shower gave me just time to 
secure a dozen of these spiders, each in a little 
square box, and to carry them back to Charles- 
ton. Here I spent the evening in reeling off 
| some of their silk to ascertain whether it was 
likely to be useful like that of the Nephila plu- 
map 8, 

But it was soon evident that there were very 
decided distinctions between the two species ; 
for the legs of these were comparatiy ely short 
and strong, and their bodies were shorter and 
more rounded, so that it was far less easy to 
handle them; and they snapped their jaws so 
viciously at any attempt to infringe upon their 
liberty of motion, that at one time, when, from 
the insufficiency of the contrivance for holding 
them upon the reel, several got loose together 
and crawled about the room in all directions, 
there was some prospect of a serious interfer- 
ence with the intended experiments. How- 
ever, I succeeded in securing three of them on 
the periphery of a wheel which turned at the 
same time with the reel upon which the silk was 
wound, and so twisted their several threads into 
one. This silk was not brilliant like that of the 
Nephila plumipes, nor, so far as I could ascer- 
tain, were there two distinct colors, but was all 
of a light yellow, while their webs had appeared 
nearly or quite white. 

Like the Nephila plumipes they had six spin- 
ning papilla, or mammule, on the lower side of 
the abdomen near the tail (Fig. 9, A), two 
pair being large, and the third so much smaller 
as to be ordinarily concealed by the others, but 
exposed when they are opened apart from each 
other, as when the spider wishes to cover a fly 
with her silk. Unfortunately the precise strue- 
ture and functions of the spinning organs of 
spiders are still subjects of so much doubt and 
discussion that I do not dare to attempt a rep- 
resentation of even as much as is reasonably 
certain; but the exceeding minuteness of the 
tubes through which the silk issues may be seen 
from this, that the free edge of one of the in- 
termediate spinners, which, to the naked eye, 
appears like a straight line, presents, when high- 
ly magnified, many delicate tubes, of which I 
have counted seventy -jive, and am sure that 
more were concealed below them. In Fig- 
ure 21 is represented at A about one-sixth of 
the edge of one of these small spinners, bearing 
seven of the little tubes. This portion was se- 
lected because in all other parts the tubes were 
crowded so closely in double or triple rows that 
it would have been less easy to show them dis- 
tinctly. One or two of them are broken off, 
and their broken edges show that they are hol- 
low tubes: this is still more clearly seen at B, 
which exhibits the last tube of A still further en- 
larged. In this, the top, or cap (2), of the larger 
segment of the tube (1) has become partly sep- 
arated from it, carrying back the smaller or 
terminal segment (3), which also has lost its 
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Fig. 21.—A, Part of one of the small intermediate 
Spinners of Epeira riparia, as seen in profile under 
the microscope.—B, Phe last tube still more highly 
magnified: 1, Lower or larger segment of a tube. 
—2, Cap of this turned back.—3, Upper or small- 
er segment of the tube.—4, The filament of silk.— 
C, Another tube magnified; 4, End of the filament. 


extremity ; but what is better than all, between 
the edge of the larger tube and the cap may be 
seen the filament of silk (4); and at C is shown 
a larger and thicker tube from a part of the 
spinner which is not shown at A, the orifice of 
which is dilated, and the extremity of the thread 
projects a little way through it (4). 

If these tubes are present also upon the larger 
spinners it is amazing that organs of such ex- 
ceeding fineness can be, as they seem to be, 
pressed upon rough surfaces and not be de- 
stroyed; but their length, perhaps, accounts for 
the readiness with which the spider draws out 


the silk upon her hinder legs, as when securing | 


a fly or other insect. For this purpose, sus- 
pending herself from the web by means of her 
second pair of legs, which, like all the others, 
are provided with claws, she slowly revolves the 
insect between her front legs, her palpi (Fig. 1, 
P), and the third pair of legs, which are shorter 
than the rest; and at the same time, applying one 
of the hinder legs to the widely-opened spinners, 
she draws from them a broad band of white silk, 


which is carried forward and thrown over the | 


victim, while the other leg is in like manner 
employed, and carried forward in its turn, the 
process being repeated until the fly is absolutely 
covered in a sheet of silk so firm that, though still 
alive, motion is almost wholly prevented. It 
was my intention to insert here a representation 


of the spider thus engaged; but I have not yet | 
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| been able to satisfy myself whether, in taking 
the silk from the spinners, the foot is put under 
the thread already hanging from them, or mere- 
ly agamst it, the filaments being, in this case, 
caught upon the short hairs covering the foot; 
and as the figure would have to show it in one 
| way or the other, it is better to leave it for some 
| other occasion. 

This operation appears to be the same as 
with the Nephila plumipes, and indeed is com- 
mon to most geometrical spiders; but there is 
some difference among them, and even under 
different circumstances with the same ones, for 
sometimes the insect is first seized in the jaws 
and held until nearly or quite dead before it is 
covered with silk, while at other times this 
done at once, and the fatal bite inflicted after- 

|ward. What may be the effect of this bite 
upon animals and men I know not, but will re- 
peat the opinion elsewhere expressed, that the 
bite of different species is not equally severe. 
In order to aid in settling the 
sirable that, when people are bitten and the of- 
fender can not be secured for a proper examin- 
ation, some notice be taken as to whether it is 
a hunting spider, of a black or gray col 


1s 


question it is d 


r, with 
short, thick legs, or a garden spider, with longer 
and more slender limbs, and often of brighter 
colors. 

During the same month (August, 1865) 
colored man who accompanied me to Ja 
Island went a second time with a companion 


the 


and secured ninety spiders, which, however, re 
mained in the boxes for nearly two weeks before 
I could attend to them, and then my 
so limited that I only made a record 
many had died, and what each one 


time was 
as to how 
had done 


while in confinement—some having made co- 


coons, some merely a few irregular lines, some 
a central nucleus connecting these lines, i 
the beginning of the pedicel of a cocoon, and 


as il 
others again having cast their skins. But, so 
far as my notes contain information on the sub- 
ject, all these spiders were females—that is, the 
palpi or feelers were of nearly the same size in 
their whole length (Fig. P), and never club- 
shaped at the tip, as is 

the case with the palpi 

of most male spiders. 

These organs 
all the arachnidax, sub- 4 

ject to strange modi- 

fications as to form, 

being, in some spiders p,, Face of peira ri- 
(Fig. 5, P), prolonged paria, showing the eight 
so as to appear like a Paln and the jaws.—P, 

aipus. 

fifth pair of legs; in 

the scorpions (Fig. 4) still more largely devel- 
oped into very lobster-like claws; while in 
the females of most spiders they are shorter 
than the other limbs, and endowed with such 
sensibility that, when in use by the Nephila 
plumipes, and other species with little or no 
power of vision, they remind one very forcibly 
of the blind man’s feeling-stick; indeed, one 
can hardly believe that they do not see, when 


99 


ae 


are, in 
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they actually turn in their webs and stretch | study its habits and try to solve some of the 
themselves to seize a bit of flesh which has mere- | questions of which we know so little, when they 


ly been touched by the tips of these palpi. With 
the males of spiders the last joint of these or- | 


gans is still more complicated in structure (Fig. 
23, P); and, whether or not it secretes the im- 





are told that the Epeira riparia is a geometrical 
spider, found, according to Hentz, throughout 
the United States; and that specimens from 
various parts of the country are contained in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 





OUR EXPECTED GUESTS. 

AM a young married woman. I married a 

widower some years older than myself, and 
I have been married—let me see, how long ?— 
why, it is now six years and seven months since 
I was married; so I might have left out the 
word ‘ young,” for I was full five-and-twenty 
when I was married, ; 

Excuse me one moment. I want to stop 
and explain something. You may think—and 
I dare say you do, and very naturally too—that 
I have not stated the above facts with as much 
terseness as I might have done; you think I 
might have given you all the information con- 
tained in my sentence just as well without say- 
ing five times over that I was married. 

Well, yes, I suppose I might; and then, again, 
I mightn’t; for you must understand that my 
main object and intent was to fix the idea in 
your mind at the very outset that I am mar- 


| ried ; and some people have to be told any thing 


| 


Fig. 23.—A, Kale of a Male Spider (Epeira fusca), en- 


larged.—B, Last joint of the same, enlarged. 
pregnating fluid, it is the organ by which that 
fluid is conveyed into the body of the female so 
as to reach the eggs. I can only account for 
the absence of any males among the ninety fe- 
males by supposing that, as with the Nephila 
plumipes, the former are so much the smaller 
and fewer in number as to have escaped the 
eyes of the collectors. Nor was this any great 
discredit to them, since they also escaped the 
notice of the naturalist Hentz, who has given 
descriptions and figures of many American spi- 
ders, and among them of the female of this 
species, but makes no mention whatever of the 
male, 

But we thought this was a new spider. By 
no means, though new to me when I first saw 
it. You will find a pretty good representation 
of the female in Fig. 5, Plate XXX., in Vol. V. 
Boston Journal of Natural History ; and in the 
text a very brief account of it and of its cocoon, 
But Hentz, though a resident in Alabama, 
seems to have known so little of the economy 
of the insect that, after describing the cocoon 
as always containing young spiders, he asks: 
“Ts this species viviparous ?” 

And now I hope that those of my readers 
who have followed so far the story of the James 
Island Spider, and who may not unnaturally 
have owed some of their first interest to having 
taken for granted that it was found only in the 
neighhorhood of Charleston, will not refuse to 





| half a dozen times over, “‘ here a little, and there 


a little,” and by-and-by a great deal, before they 
can fully take it in. And although you may not 
be one of that obtuse sort—and I don’t believe 
you are—or you may think it is very unimport- 
ant to you, and no sort of matter whether I am 
married or not, it is of the greatest importance 
in the world to me, and I can’t have it over- 
looked any way. It is the one great event of 
my whole life; it is the date by which I reckon 
every thing else, before or since, My marriage! 
Why, my birth was not a circumstance com- 
pared with it in my estimation! Besides, the 
fact of my being born is a mere matter of rec- 
ord; I have to take it all upon trust, second- 
hand, for I can’t be expected to remember so 
long ago. But as regards my wedding, that is 
all within my own memory. My marriage! It 
was the great object of my earnest wishes while 
I was single, and the great subject of my fer- 
vent gratitude and self-congratulation ever since 
it took place. 

There! I knew you would laugh at that; I 
expected you would, so it does not disconcert 
me in the least. You think’I was a silly, com- 
monplace sort of girl, seeking only for adula- 
tion, éclat, and wedding finery—looking forward 
to an early marriage as a lucky chance, a for- 
tunate adventure—or, worse still, a good finan- 
cial speculation, which should release me from 
parental discipline and surveillance, and give 
me independence of action and a much-coveted 
superiority over the unmarried girls “of our 
set.” But it was not so. I was not that sort 
of girl at all; I was not, indeed. I just want 








you to wait and hear my account of the matter, 
and then I am sure you will do me more jus- 
tice. 

I had been a lonely child, and I grew up a 
still more lonely girl, the only child of my pa- 
rents. My young mother died at the time of my 
birth—her health undermined, as I have been 
told, by grief for my father, who had died just 
four months previous. My grandparents on 
both sides had preceded their children to the 
‘“‘ Land of the Hereafter,” and I came upon earth 
only to find it made desolate by the loss of all 
that makes earth dearest. 


I had no relations nearer to me than cous- | 


ins. Now cousins are very well in their way, 
no doubt; they are a great deal better than 
nothing, certainly; a great deal to be thankful 
for, any way. I think a great deal of cousins 
in general, and when one happens to be brought 


up with them in the same family circle, of course | 


propinquity does a great deal, and may elevate 
them to a brotherly or sisterly place in your 
affections for life. Yes, you may run with the 
little chickens, and if the old hen is motherly, 
and does not peck at you, or rudely pluck out 
your little pin-feathers, you may almost forget 
you are a duck, and not one of the original 
brood. But this was not the case with me and 
my cousins, I never had lived with them; 
they were all a vast deal older and wiser than 
I was. They were married men and women. 
They gave me a great deal of the best advice, 
‘*sage reproof and counsel too,” as much as I 
would take—and more; but, somehow or other, 
I did not seem to fraternize with them as much 
as could be wished. Nice people they were 
too, and made me splendid presents when I was 


married. But, well—there, you know how it | 


is. I dare say you’ve met with just such cases 
before now. 

My guardians and trustees were nice people 
too. I believe they did their solemn duty to 
me: had me christened and vaccinated and 
photographed from time to time ; had my teeth 
attended to and my hair cut; put me to the 
best of schools, and asked me to their houses 
to pass a week at Christmas-time in regular 


succession, and managed my money-matters | 


very judiciously ; for I had a comfortable little 
independence left me by my father, which, dur- 


ing my long and unexpensive minority, they | 


had faithfully nursed, and tended, and rolled 
up, until, at my coming of age, I had quite a 
pretty little fortune—more than enough to sup- 
ply all my wants. 

Yes; I had every thing I could want but one 
thing. A home I had not—I never had had. 
From boarding-schools to boarding-houses this 
had been my only experience. To have a home 
was the one great longing of my nature. I saw 
with an intense interest, amounting almost to 
envy, I am afraid, other young girls the ob- 
jects of affectionate and assiduous interest to 
father, mother, brothers, or sisters; I saw them 
the unheeding recipients of a thousand little 
nameless acts of devotion and love for which 
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my lonely soul thirsted in vain. I saw them 
| sharing in all the holy and beautiful amenities 
| of home, apparently unconscious of the bless- 
ings they possessed. But I—I had, as the 
French express it, no chez moi, no home; and 
how could I have? how conld a young girl 
gather a household around her who had no 
relations but cousins, and they all settled in 
establishments of their own ? 

I reflected upon the subject deeply ; I brought 
to bear upon it all the powers of my intellect ; 
and I could see but one sole remedy. There 
was nothing for me to do but to marry! To 
marry? Yes, that was just what I must do; 
| but marry whom ?—that was the question! I 

had beaux enough and to spare. I will not 
call them lovers—they were not worthy of that 
good old English word ; but I could not marry 
a man for his dancing or his whiskers. I would 
as soon have wedded one of the waxen-faced 
gentry with well-oiled mustache and faultless 
raiment, who smile upon us from the plate- 
glass windows of some tailoring establishment. 
No; I did not want to spend all my life in pol- 
kaing and the German; and I did want com- 
panionship, protection, and support. I did not 
need to marry to be free from restraint, to 
be independent, to have an establishment; to 
say, ‘* my*horses,” or ‘‘ my opera box,” instead 
of “my father.” Oh no! I was tired of all 
| that lonely possession, and I longed rather to 
sink my individuality. I wanted to belong to 
some one else; to put the reins, of which I was 
fairly weary, into stronger and more skillful 
hands; to have an adviser whose interests were 
identical with mine. I did not mean or in- 
| tend to renounce my crown and abdicate my 
throne like the weakling Charles; but, like the 
good Queen of modern times, I wanted a King- 
Consort. Ah! how well I remember that it 
| used to seem to me that in summing up all the 
| divine attributes there was none so winning as 
that which is conveyed in the words, ‘‘ He set- 
teth the solitary in families,” and, for the mat- 
ter of that, I think so still. 

I used to think what a blessed thing it would 
| be if it could be so ordered that, without offend- 
ing against the conventionality of society, there 
could be some civil and well-recognized con- 
tract by which an earnest, innocent, high-mind- 
| ed woman, who did not choose to marry, might 
| be suffered sans peur et sans reproche to elect 
| for herself a brother, father, uncle, or grand- 
| father, as her taste might dictate or circum- 
| stances offer, and create a home which would 
| be doubly blessed to herself and another. I used 
| to think so then far myself, and I think so yet 
| for others. I am sure I know in my own circle 
of personal acquaintance a score of women, good, 
| true, and warm-hearted, who have passed the 

season of youth and romance, yet have kept 
| their youth’s true romanee fresh and pure in 
| their heart’s deepest recesses ; and who, having 
| never found what their fancy had pictured—for, 
alas, how “‘ few find what they could or would 
| have loved!”—have bravely determined not to 
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carry on the quotation, and marry only because 


| my motherly wings and brooded them in great 
‘*the strong necessity of loving has removed 


jcontentment, I only regretted he had not an 
antipathies ;” but to meet the idle scoffs of the | old mother for me to pet, a bachelor brother, or 
world in single life, rather than to desecrate | two old maiden sisters to add to the household 
their souls by a heartless marriage without love; | circle ; ; but he had not, so I took the two little 
and who, learning at last to look upon them- | children very thankfully. 
selves as among the things ‘‘which God has| Now I dare say you expect that I shall have 
made superfluously, and needed not to build cre- | in the end to say these children have proved 
ation with,” are quietly waiting his will, wear- | the torments of my existence; but it is no such 
ing out patient, lonely lives in the dull selfish- | thing. Two sweet, pretty, gentle, loving little 
ness of a boarding-house; who, enthroned in | girls, they have been every thing to me; and 
such a home, and dignified and ennobled by | now, when I have three little ones of my own, 
the household cares which are woman’s true | they are just as dear to me as ever. If any 
province, would be a very sun and centre of | evil should threaten either of our little flock it 
peace and gladness, a joy to themselves and a| may be that the mother-instinct in me would 
source of joy to others, | assert itself; but I do not at present, upon the 
Oh, ye true sisters of charity! uncrowned | closest scrutiny, feel that I love one more than 
martyrs, of whom the world is not worthy, and | the others—unless it is the baby—and he is our 
of whom it may never hear !—ministering an- | | only boy, and so cunning! 
gels with yet undeveloped wings! drooping be- | As to my predecessor, I don’t mind telling 
neath your many crosses—faint not nor be | you, in confidence, that I should much rather 
weary ; for the hour shall surely come when the | have been my husband’s first choice, and that I 
secrets of all hearts shall be revealed; ard for | had naturally rather a prejudice about widow- 
you there shall yet arise praise and blessing and | ers and second marriages; but then it was too 
honor from hearts and homes which your unob- | late to remedy that when we met, and as he 
trusive and unappreciated labors of love have | had never seen me when he married her, it was 
kept pure and sweet, though now they may be | hot the slightest possible slight to me, you un- 
regarded with only a pitiful endurance. |derstand. And then, again, there were the 
But I must hasten on, for I am talking too | children; if it had not been for her I should 
much at right and left now; and my husband, | not have had them. That thought brought the 
who is a lawyer, says my style is apt to be | balance right again; and, upon the whole, I 
rather too, too—well, what did he call it? vo- | guess she was a good enough sort of a woman; 
luminous? verbose? diffusive? ornate? No, | and so, considering she was our first wife and 
no! not just either of these words; I can’t | so one of the family, I got at last to have a very 
think what it was—garrulous, could that be it ? | kindly regard to her memory. 
no, not just that very word; but I guess it} But I am getting in advance of my story 
meant a good deal like it, so I must take care. | now. I married him. I do not intend to 
Well, to go back—I looked about, and I | afflict you with all the details of our wedding. 
looked about, but all invain. Iwas getting on | You know all that sort of thing, of course. It 
in life; I was almost five-and-twenty, and I de- | was all according to rule, got up in the best 
clare I began to think, and I used to sing the | taste, and in the most approved fashion; so 
old Mother Goose song of *‘ How can I be mar- | much lace, so much wedding-cake—flounces, 
ried without any wife ?” only by certain verbal | flowers, rich presents, diamond ring, and bridal 
variations, suiting it to my own sad circum-|tour. But in fact I did not care very much for 
stances, when that gracious Power that does | any of these things; flowers and diamonds I 
‘*set the solitary in families” brought me into | had had in profusion, wedding-cake I never 
acquaintance with Henry La More, and I mar-/| eat, and Catskill, Niagara, Sharon, and the 
ried him, and I'm very glad I did, and I do not | White Mountains—why! I had taken them at 
think he has ever regretted it. regular intervals, as dyspeptic people take spring 
Mr. La More is seven or eight years older | bitters, ever since I left school. 
than I am. I liked that; I could the more The prettiest part of the whole wedding para- 
gracefully accede to the dictates of his superior | phernalia in my eyes were the cake-boxes mark- 
wisdom and experience. He was a lawyer in| ed ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Henry La More’s compli- 
good practice, and I had enough of this world’s | ments ;” that looked so sociable—I can not tell 
goods—not to make me a mark for fortune-hunt- | you how delightful it was to me to find an own- 
ers, but quite enough to make me feel easy in| er; I that had been drifting round the world 
marrying him. unclaimed by any near relation; I that had 
Mr. La More was a widower and had two | felt myself an isolated thing—a fragment struck 
children, Now I know there is a prejudice | off from the great human family—was now part 
against second-hand children: many young la-| and parcel of a domestic circle; I that had 
dies do object to them; but I did not. I was| been wandering through life lonely and pur- 
glad enough of thems They were something to | poseless as a comet, and almost as much specu- 
go to housekeeping with. I was thankful he | lated upon, was now moving in harmonious 
had them. I always did like a large family ; | Measure in a regular sphere, my motions timed 
and if he had had a dozen instead of two I|and ordered by one whose wisdom I relied 
think I should have clucked them all in under | upon. 
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Yes, we had a grand tour, and I enjoyed it, 
of course ; it could not be otherwise. We went 
to Saratoga and to the lakes, and I do not 
know where we did not go; and all the time in 
my inmost heart I was longing for the day when 
we should go home and settle quietly down to 
my housekeeping. Oh that word Home! it 
embodied so much to me. ‘The pride and de- 
light with which I thought and timidly talked 
of our garden, our house; even our pig and our 
cat became very interesting animals to me, be- 
cause I had a partnership in them. I used to 
watch eagerly at the hotels to see my husband 
enter our names as “‘ Mr. and Mrs. H. La More,” 
with a genuine thrill of enjoyment; and when I 
first saw him sign a check, ** H. La More and 
Co.,” I felt a sort of childish jealousy that ‘* Co.” 
did not mean me, 


several times upon the point of saying, ‘* Our 
hat and walking-stick—our ear-rings and sun- 
shade ;” and I think I was only saved from this 


table intentions of the mistress of a sea-side 
boarding-house, who, hearing a young lady 
boarder vainly regretting she had left her tooth- 
brush at home, remarked, with equal kindness 
and naiveté: “Law! dear sakes! don’t mind 


that a bit, I am sure you can use ours just as | 


well as not.” 


Well! our journeying was over at last, and | 


we went home. And it certainly was a lovely 


place—so convenient, and fitted and furnished 


in such good taste; quite out of town, and with 


such pretty grounds—large enough for all enjoy- | 


ment, and not large enough to be a trouble or 
expense to keep them in good order. 


us, and made friends with me at once; and our 


Cat was a splendid Maltese, and the most digni- | 


fied and well-bred cat I ever saw in all my life; 
and I did not like the looks of our old cook at 


all; but as my husband said I was to change | 


her just as soon as I pleased if she did not suit 


me, I concluded to try her a while before I | 


made any fuss, And we had such kind and 


pleasant neighbors, so friendly and so different | 


from city neighbors. And then our Cow, why, 


she was a perfect lady ; I am very fond of milk | 
and cream, and she was, as the astronomers 
would say, ‘‘ clearly distinguished in the milky 


way!” 


him with the children, I must own I did not 
make his acquaintance. I found he lived in a 
rather damp basement under the barn; that he 
was not of a social turn of mind, but kept him- 
self to himself, and did not go into society at all ; 
and as my own temperament did not agree with 
his, I never called upon him; particularly as 
the children said he was of a greedy and very 
dissatisfied turn, always squealing if not fed, 
and grunting if he was, which seemed very un- 
amiable in him. But I have rather regretted 
since that I did not do something to make his 
lonely life more agreeable to him; for, like too 


In fact, I was so delighted | 
at the idea of a community of goods that I was 


And the | 
two dear little girls came running out to receive | 


many of our human fellow-creatures, it was not 
until after his sad but virtuous life had come to 
a sudden and violent close that we fully realized 
what a pig he was! And when we came to 
sum up all his excellent parts, from his chops to 
his trotters, his hams and his shoulders, his 
spare-ribs and chine pieces, his harslet and mid- 
dlings, we were fairly astonished at the magni- 
tude of his merits; and as the briny drops fell 
fast over his cold remains, we looked at each 
other and said, ‘‘ We had no idea there was so 
much in him!” 

Altogether I was just as happy as a summer 


| bird, and my heart, like the morning stars, fair- 


ly sung for joy, and I— but what was I going to 
tell you? IknowI had something to tell when 
I began, at least I thought I had; but I have 
been so—well, yes, we'll call it ‘‘ garrulous,” I 
have almost forgotten what it was about. Oh 
yes! I remember now, it was about the first 
time I expected any of my husband’s family to 


| come to make us a visit. 
absurdity by a timely recollection of the hospi- | 


It was the second summer after our marriage. I 
had been a wife one year and a half, and my baby 
was just three months old. I had not quite got 
up my strength, and I suppose I was nervous, 
for I did so fuss over that first baby; and she 
was a little, healthy, rugged, easy-going child, 
too, as ever a mother was blessed with. But 
my knowledge of babies was at that time alto- 
gether theoretic. I loved them intensely; but 
as to the care of them, I knew no more of that 
than ‘‘ the man in the moon,” who is, I believe, 
the received type of ignorance upon all points, 
though why he should be, with his exalted op- 
portunities of observation, I really never could 
understand. 

Oh, how I did fuss over that baby! I had 
such a solemn sense of my great responsibility 
in the charge of a “young immortal” that the 
very consciousness of my weakness made me 
distrust the little knowledge and judgment I 
really had. Fortunately I had a good, kind, 
practical, common-sense nurse; if I had not 
had I think I should have worried myself and 
the baby—not to say the rest of the family— 
out of existence. 

If the baby did not sleep as usual, I was sure 
she was sick—going to have a brain-fever, pos- 
sibly. If she slept more than usual, I dreaded 
she was going into a lethargy. If she cried, I 


| was sure she was ill; and when she did not ery 
As to our Pig, though I often talked about | 


I feared she was in a stupor. I almost put her 
eyes out holding her in the strong light to be 
certain she was not born blind; and when the 
dear little innocent, in her unconscious sleep, 
indulged in those diabolical grimaces which, I 
regret to say, the best and sweetest of babies 
are prone to in their sleep, I was possessed with 
the idea she was going into conyulsions, and 
poked her awake to be sure she was not, to the 
disgust of nurse, 

I have often thought since of the boy who, in 
an agony of awe and remorse, cried out that he 
had ‘* been, and went, and killed a cherubim !” 
I think I fully shared all his awe and distress ; 
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only in my case it was not remorse at having 
killed my cherubim, but overwhelming anxiety 
lest I should. It was just while matters were 
in this state that my husband one day brought 
home a letter—a mere letter of business—from 
his sister’s husband; but at the close it con- 
tained the following short but, to me, important 
announcement: ‘ Love to Mary and the little 
ones ; please tell Mary that Isabella and I mean 
to run down one of these fine days and spend a 
week or so with you.” 

That was all—“ only that, and nothing more ;” 


it looked simple enough at first, certainly ; no- | 


thing very alarming in the idea of a friend and 
his wife—some of your own family, too—com- 
ing to pass a few days with you—and possibly a 
month or more to get ready in. 

Oh, that is the very point! don’t you see it? 
Ah! then it is possibly because you are a man 
and not a young housekeeper. That vague 
uncertainty as to the time; and then a whole 
month given you to get ready in! How much 
they must expect! Oh, if they had only come 
now, just out of hand, unexpectedly, it had been 
so much better! They would not have expect- 
ed so much; and I should not have aimed at 
so much, Ishould have made a very good ap- 
pearance, taken unawares; and all would have 
been easy and sociable. But now I had time 


enough and to spare; and I must look after my 
laurels, and be sure and have every thing in 
prime order, for 

“From those to whom so much is given, 


How much may be required !” 

Aunt Isabella (Mrs. Allenbie) was my hus- 
band’s elder sister; and it must be confessed 
that at that time I stood a good deal in awe of 
her, She was a rather formal, dignified, state- 
ly personage, much older than I; indeed, she 
was some years older than her brother, who, I 
used to think, was somewhat in awe of her him- 
self; at least his respect and attention to her 
and her opinions amounted almost to reverence. 
He always deferred to her rules in all that re- 
lated to domestic matters, and I knew that he 
considered her a model housekeeper. I was 
but little acquainted with her myself; we had, 
of course, met once or twice at the time of my 
marriage, and she had treated me with great 
attention and kindness, Still, she had a cold, 
dispassionate way of looking at me, as if she 
was gauging me—in some way taking my men- 
tal and moral weight, depth, and breadth; and 
I had a humiliating and most uncomfortable 
sense that she might think me light weight and 
short measure. Now that I know her better I 
love her dearly, and do full justice to all her 
many excellent qualities; but then I was aw- 
fully in dread of her, Sisters-in-law are said to 
be hard to please, and I felt she would come 
prepared 

“To view me with a critic’s eye, 
Nor pass my imperfections by.” 

And for my own gratification, and to justify 
my husband’s choice, I was determined to out- 
do myself; and so, then and there, began a se- 


| ries of petty care-takings, wearying to mind and 
| body both. 

| First, my cook was rather extravagant, and 
| slightly inclined to dispute my authority, upon 
the ground of my disparity in years; and I had 
|made up my mind to make a change in that 
| department ; but then she did make rich soups, 
and get up such pretty side-dishes, and such 
delicate tea and breakfast cakes and relishes, I 
must keep her until my guests had come and 
gone; and a present of a new shawl was the 
flag of truce which I held out with ready hand 
but reluctant heart, 

What a mercy I felt it was for me that the 
spring cleaning was all well over; to be sure, 
the white draperies of the guest-chamber had 
been taken down, and nicely got up, and they 
were all ‘‘laid out,” white and stiff as sheeted 
ghosts, upon the bed. It had been my inten- 
tion to have them put up again that very week ; 
but then, as Isabella was coming, I wanted to 
have her find them in all the beauty of their 
fresh gloss and newness; so they were con- 
demned still to lie in state, and the chamber 
was left to ‘‘scud under bare poles,” as the 
sailors say, for some weeks longer. 

The children’s summer dresses were all in 
readiness, and it was quite time to make the 
change; but they could not put them on then, 
they must wear their old dresses until their 
aunt came, for Aunt Isabella is quite particular 
in the matter of dress. I had intended to have 
little Belle’s hair cut that spring; her father 
had said her long curls would ruin her eyes; 
but it would change her appearance so much, 
and her aunt, for whom she was named, might 
think, perhaps, that it was just a malicious step- 
mother’s act of cruel power, making a really 
pretty child look like that. No! I felt the curls 
must not be cut till Aunt Isabella had been and 
gone, even if the child did have weak eyes; so 
I contrived to tie them up with ribbons. 

The weeks rolled on; June had come, and 
our place looked lovely ; ‘‘the plot thickened ;” 
they might come any day now; but oh! if I 
had only known when! ‘‘If,” I said to myself, 
‘*they would only happen to come while our 
beautiful Wistaria is in such full bloom; before 
the climbing roses fade; if they could only be 
here while this splendid moon lasts, or while 
this delightful June weather continues!” as if I, 
personally, was answerable for all these. Next, 
I began living in a state of constant watchful- 
ness and preparation. Our own family being 
small—only ourselves and the children—I fell 
(in view of the impending visit) into a habit of 
keeping house “by a system of double entry” 
(so to speak)—day by day providing not only 
for the actual but for the possible dinner—the 
dinner which was to be, and also the dinner 
which might be, and would be if they came; a 
corps de reserve in the larder, and reinforcements 
in ambush in pantry and store-room; the re- 
serve corps of to-day to be the pice de résistance 
of to-morrow, and so on and on through the 
whole week. 
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Batch after batch of rich cake I had made | comforted up their sad little hearts with some 


and kept as an edible ‘‘ trust fund ;” and when 
it had reached its last limits of freshness it had 


| extra jam and cake for their supper, and sent 
them to bed wonderfully relieved by the wel- 


to be confiscated to the use of the children, for | come assurance that mamma did not blame 


whom it was neither intended nor suitable. 


Oh, the labor and expense ‘‘ to a small, genteel | 


| them at all. 
But the next morning, when my husband 


: pais bs ” ‘ . ; 
family residing in the country,” as the newspa- | came down to breakfast, after his usual morn- 


pers express it, of the visitors who do not come ! 


It had got to be the last week in June. I 
felt they must come then; and whenever I went 
out for a walk or a drive I cast many ‘‘a long- 
ing, lingering look behind,” to survey my prem- 
ises; to try to judge how they would strike the 
eyes of strangers; to be certain that all was in 
perfect order—no scattered threads, no fallen 


scissors, no turned-down book, to bear mute | 
evidence against me and the tidiness of my | 


habits. 
And I left repeated injunctions to Thomas 


to be at hand to receive our guests and carry | 
up their luggage promptly; and I gave Mary | 
O’Neal private instructions, until we were both | 
weary of the subject, about showing them to | 


their room, asking the lady to lay off her bon- 
net, offering to brush the gentleman’s coat, prof- 
fering the Criental refreshment of cool water 
and napkins, and deporting herself as a well- 


trained chamber-maid should do; for I wished | 


Isabella to see that I did have well-drilled serv- 
ants, if I did live out of town. And every day 
when I came home I looked in vain for the 
mark of wheels upon the nicely-kept approach, 
which John, by my express orders, raked off 
twice as often as he had been accustomed to 
do. 

One day, on returning from a drive, nurse 
met me with a troubled face and the informa- 
tion that the two little girls had had a tumble. 
It appeared that they were running, hand in 
hand, in the garden walks, when little Lily 
tripped and fell, dragging Belle down after her. 
They were not mich hurt, she said, only scratch- 
ed and bruised a good deal; and sure enough, 
on lifting my eyes, there they were, upon the 
landing of the stairs, ruefully smiling down upon 
me through the railing of the balusters, like a 
pair of most forlorn game chickens in a coop. 

Belle had a cut on her lip, and her cheek, 
chin, and arms scratched by the gravel; and 
Lily had her forehead and nose badly scratched, 
and a very black eye. If it had not been for 
my sorrow I really think I should have laughed, 
they looked so wobegone, suggesting at once 
the idea of two little domestic gladiators, who 
had just come from a regular ‘‘ set-to” in a pri- 
vate ring in the nursery ; and they were such gen- 
tle little things too, I do not believe their child- 
ish differences ever went beyond ‘‘ Please, Lily, 
don’t do so!” or ‘* Belle, dear, I don’t want you 
to do that!” And there they were, in a plight 
such as would naturally suggest a pugilistic en- 
counter to any impartial observer. 

But I was thankful they wére not more seri- 
ously hurt ; and I went to work with zeal at once, 


using cold cream for the cuts and scratches, and | never understand these things. 


| ing visit to the nursery, fond as he was of his 

| children, he could not help laughing, 

| ‘*Why, Mary, what a looking set you have 

| got in the nursery! Sore, battered, and bruised, 
they look as if they had had to undergo pretty 
severe discipline. I shall have to spend all my 

| eloquence to convince Isabella that you are not 

a regular termagant.” 

Playful words thoughtlessly uttered; but I 
leave it to you, could he have said any thing 
worse? It was the one thought which had haunt- 
j}ed me, and he had given it utterance. But 
then, men never do see such things in the same 
light we do; and my husband, although the 
very best of men, is (at least I suppose so) only 
mortal; so he went off to his office, unconscious 
of the deadly stab he had given me; and I went 
back to my cold cream. 

The next night I fancied my baby was more 
restless than usual, nestling and fidgeting round 
in her little crib by my bedside ; but as the night 
was warm, and I was restless myself, I did not 
think much of it; but in the morning, when my 
eyes fell upon her, she looked as if she had been 
sprinkled from head to foot with red pepper. I 
was horrified ; and with fearful forebodings, and 
dire but very undeveloped apprehensions of 
small-pox, erysipelas, scarlet-fever, and measles, 
all rising in my mind at once, I summoned nurse 
and pointed in my speechless terror to the child. 

The unfeeling woman actually laughed.— 
‘*Law, Miss La More! don’t, dear, look so 
scared ; that ain’t nothing in the world but just 
the ‘red goom!’ Nearly all babies has it, more 
or less, and the fairest complected children has 
it the worst ; it will be all gone in a day or two; 
law, sakes! that isn’t nothing!” 

‘* Nothing” indeed! and it had changed my 
lily-white babe in one night to the appearance 
of a boiled lobster or a wild Indian! What 
the *‘red goom” was I did not know then, and 
I am sure I don’t know now—perhaps more ex- 
perienced matrons among my readers may; but 
nurse was a very firm and resolute woman, she 
never suffered her experience to be upset by the 





breath of my inexperience. She said it would 
all go off in a day or two, and it did. 

The last daysof Junecame. Nothing but my 
pride and self-respect withheld me from asking 
my husband to write, and ask what had detained 
them; and even these impediments were begin- 
ning to give way under the nervous impatience 
and anxiety with which, like Mrs, Bluebeard’s 
unmarried sister Anne, I was looking out for 
our long-expected guests. Still, I hated to speak 
to him about it; I could not tell him what a 





bugbear his sister was to me, and gentlemen 
I was sure he 


fresh butter and wormwood for the bruises, and | would say, ‘* Don’t think a word more about it ; 
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if they come, let them come, and take us as we 
are. They don’t come expecting us to make 
strangers of them, or if they do, let them find 
that we don’t expect to do it; besides, we al- 
ways live well enough—don’t fret or fuss your- 
self about it, my dear Mary.” Oh! yes, that 
is it; nothing is a trouble to those upon whom 
the trouble does not come. 


But one day, when Mr. La More was later | 
than usual to dinner, he handed me a letter as 


he went up to his dressing-room : 


“Dean Henry,—The late important commercial 
news has decided me to go abroad at once. My wife 
goes with me, of course. As we leave this week, this 
alters all our plans for the summer ; Isabella joins me 
in love to Mary and the little ones; hope our visit to 


you is only a pleasure postponed: what can we do for | 


you in Paris?” etc. 


And this was all; this was the final result of 
all my painstaking! Yes: this disappointment | 
was my ‘portion of all my labor and travail | 


which I had taken under the sun.” I could 


have cried with a hearty good-will; but it was | 


just dinner-time. I have an idea that tears are 
not in good taste at the head of one’s table; and 
it is ungraceful, not to say awkward, to weep 
and help to soup at the same time. 


Mr. La More came down, and we went in| 


to dinner. ‘*I wonder,” he said, ‘‘ how long 


Charles and Isabella intend to remain abroad ?” | 


**His letter does not say,” I replied, with 
forced calmness. ‘‘ Possibly he does not know 
himself until he gets there. Lily, my dear, do 
not tip up your plate in that way when you take 


your soup; that is not ladylike.” 





A BRACE OF BOYS. 


I AM a bachelor uncle. That, as a mere fact, 
might happen to any body; but I am a bach- 
elor uncle by internal fitness. Iam one essen- 
tially, just as I am an individual of the Cauca- 
sian division of the human race; and if through 
untoward cireumstances—which Heaven forbid! 
—I should lose my present position, I shouldn't 
be surprised if you saw me out in the Herald 
under ‘‘ Situations Wanted—Males.” Thanks 
to a marrying tendency in the rest of my fam- 
ily, I have now little need to advertise, all the 
business being thrown into my way which a 
single member of my profession can attend to. 
I suppose you won't agree with me; but do 
you know sometimes I think it’s better than 
having children of one’s own? People tell me 
that I'd feel very differently if I did have any. 
Perhaps so; but then, too, I might be unwise 
with them. I might bother them into misehief 
by trying to keep them out. I might be ava- 
ricious of them—might be tempted to lock them 
up in my own stingy old nursery chest, instead 
of paying them out to meet the bills of human- 
ity and keep the Lord’s business moving. I 
might forget, when I had spent my life in fining 
their gold and polishing their graven-work, that 
they were still vessels for the Master’s use—I 
only the butler—the sweetness and the spirit 
with which they brimmed all helonging to His 


| lips who tasted bitterness for me. Then, if 
| seeking to drain another’s wine I raised the 
chalice to my lips and found it gall, or felt it 
steal into my old veins to poison the heart and 
paralyze the hand which had kept it from the 
Master, what further good would there be for 
me in the world? Who doesn’t know in some 
| friend’s house a closet containing that worst of 
skeletons—the skeleton which, in becoming na- 
ked, grim, and ghastly, tears its way through 
our own flesh and blood ? 

To be an uncle is a different kind of thing. 
There you have nothing of the excitement of 
responsibility to shake your judgment. That's 
| what makes us bachelor uncles so much better 
judges of what’s good for children than their 
fathers and mothers. We know that nobody 
will blame us if our nephews unjoint their 
knuckles or cut their fingers off; so we give 
them five-bladed knives and boxing-gloves. 
This involves getting thanked at the time, which 
is pleasant; and if no catastrophe occurs, when 
| they have grown stout and ingenious, with what 
calm satisfaction we hear people say, ‘‘See what 
a pretty wind-mill the child’s whittled out with 
Uncle Ned’s birthday present!” or ‘‘ That boy’s 
grown an inch round the chest since you set him 
sparring!” Uncles never get stale, They don’t 
come every day like parents and plain pudding ; 
they’re a sort of holiday relative, with a plum- 
my, Christmas flavor about them. Every body 
hasn’t got them; they’re not so rare as the me- 
teoric showers, but as occasional as a particu- 
larly fine day, and whenever they come to a 
house they’re in the nature of a pleasant sur- 
prise. 

I meander, like a desultory, placid river of 
an old bachelor as I am, through the flowery 
mead of several nurseries, I am detained by 
all the little roots that run down into me to 
drink happiness, but I linger longest among the 
children of my sister Lu. 

Lu married Mr. Lovegrove. He is a mer- 
chant, retired with a fortune amassed by the 
old-fashioned, slow processes of trade, and re~ 
gards the mercantile life of the present day only 
as so much greed and gambling Christianly bap- 
tized. For the ten years elapsing since he sold 
out of Lovegrove, Cashdown, and Co, he has 
devoted himself to his family and a revival of 
letters, taking up again the Latin and Greek 
which he had not looked at since his college 
days until he dismissed teas and silks to adorn 
a suburban villa with the spectacle of a prime 
Christian parent and Pagan scholar. Lu is 
my favorite sister; Lovegrove an unusually 
good article of brother-in-law; and I can not 
say that any of my nieces and nephews interest 
me more than their two children, Daniel and 
Billy, who are more unlike than words ean paint 
them. They are far apart in point of years; 
Daniel is twenty-two, Billy eleven, I was re- 
minded of this fact the other day by Billy, as he 
stood between my legs, scowling at his book of 
sums. 





“*¢ A boy has eighty-five turnips, and gives 
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his sister thirty’—pretty present for a girl, isn’t 
it?” said Billy, with an air of supreme con- 
tempt. ‘* Could you stand such stuff—say ?” 
I put on my instructive face and answered : 
‘* Well, my dear Billy, you know that arith- 
metic is necessary to you if you mean to be an 


industrious man and succeed in business. Sup- | 


pose your parents were to lose all their proper- 
ty, what would become of them without a little 
son who could make money and keep accounts?” 

“Oh!” said Billy, with surprise. ‘‘ Hasn’t 


father got enough stamps to see him through ?” 


‘*He has now, I hope; but people don’t al- 
ways keep them. Suppose they should go by 
some accident, when your father was too old to 
make any more stamps for himself—” 

“You haven’t thought of brother Daniel—” 


True; for nobody ever had, in connection | 


with the active employments of life. 

‘*No, Billy,” I replied, ‘‘I forgot him; but 
then, you know, Daniel is more of a student 
than a business man, and—” 

**Oh, Uncle Teddy! you don’t think I mean 
he’d support them? I meant I'd have to take 
care of father and mother, and him too, when 
they'd all got to be old people’together. Just 
think! I’m eleven, and he’s twenty-two; so 
he’s just twice as old as Tam. How old are 
you?” 

“Forty, Billy, last August.” 

** Well, you aren’t so awful old, and when I 
get to be as old as you Daniel will be eighty. 
Seth Kendall’s grandfather isn’t more than that, 
and he has to be fed with a spoon, and a nurse 
puts him to bed, and wheels him round in a 
chair like a baby. That takes the stamps, J 
bet! Well, I'll tell you how I'll keep my ‘ac- 
counts; I'll have a stick, like Robinson Crusoe, 
and every time I make a toadskin I'll gouge a 
piece out of one side of the stick, and every 
time I spend one I'll gouge a piece out of the 
other.” 

“Spend a what?” said the gentle and aston- 
ished voice of my sister Lu, who, unperceived, 
had slipped into the room. 

“A toadskin, ma,” replied Billy, shutting up 
Colburn with-a farewell glance of contempt. 

“Dear, dear! Where does the boy learn 
such horrid words ?” 

“Why, ma! Don’t you know what @ toad- 
skin is? Here’s one,” said Billy, drawing a 
dingy five-cent stamp from his pocket. ‘And 
don’t I wish I had lots of ’em!” 

“Oh!” sighed his mother, “ to think I'’should 
have a child so addicted to slang! * How T wish 
he were like Daniel!” 

“Well, mother,” replied Billy, “if-you want- 
ed two boys just alike you’d oughter had twins. 
There ain’t any use of my trying to be like 
Daniel now, when he’s got eleven years the 
start. Whoop! There’s a dog-fight; hear 
‘em! It’s Joe Casey’s dog—I know his bark !” 

With these words my nephew snatched his 
Glengarry bonnet from the table and bolted 
down stairs to see the fun. 

“What will become of him ?” said Lu, hope- 
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lessly ; “‘ he has no taste for any thing but rough 
play; and then such language as he uses! 
Why isn’t he like Daniel ?” 

“TI suppose because his Maker never repeats 
| himself. Even twins often possess strongly 
|marked individualities. Don’t you think it 

would be a good plan to learn Billy better be- 
fore you try to teach him? If you do, you'll 
make something as good of him as Daniel; 
| though it will be rather different from that mod- 
el.” 


} 


| “Remember, Ned, that you never did like 
| Daniel as well as you do Billy. But we all 
| know the proverb about old maids’ daughters 
|} and old bachelors’ sons. I wish you had Billy 
for a month—then you'd see.” 

“I'm not sure that I’d do any better than 
you. I might err as much in other directions, 
| But I'd try to start right by acknowledging that 

he was a new problem, not to be worked with- 
| out finding out the value of z in his particular 
l|instance. ‘The formula which solves one boy 
will no more solve the next one than the rule- 
of-three will solve a question in calculus—or, to 
rise into your sphere, than the receipt for one- 
two-three-four cake will conduct you to a suc- 


cessful issue through plum-pudding—” 

I excel in metaphysical discussion, and was 
about giving further elaboration to my favorite 
idea when the door burst open. Master Billy 
| came tumbling in with a torn jacket, a bloody 
| nose, the trace of a few tears in his eyes, and 
the mangiest of cur dogs in his hands. 

“Oh my! my!! my!!!” exclaimed his mo- 
ther. 

“Don't you get scared, ma!” cried Billy, 
smiling a stern smile of triumph; “‘I smashed 
the nose off him! He won't sass me again for 
nothing ‘this while! Uncle Teddy, d’ye know 
it wasn’t a dog-fight after all? There was that 
nasty, good-for-nothing Joe Casey, ’n Patsy 
Grogan, and a lot of bad boys from Mackerel- 
ville; and they'd caught this poor little ki-oodle 
and tied a tin pot to his tail, and were trying to 
set Joe’s dog on him, though he’s ten times lit- 
tler—-” 

“You naughty, naughty boy! How did you 
suppose your mother'd feel to see you playing 
with those ragamuffins ?” 

“Yes, ma, I played’em! I polished ’em— 
that’s the play I did! Said I, ‘Put down that 
poor little pup; ain’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Patsy Grogan?’ ‘TI guess you don’t know who 
I am,’ says he. That’s the way they always 
say, Uncle Teddy, to make a fellow think they're 
some awful great fighters. So says I again, 
‘Welljyou put down that dog, or I'll show you 
who J am;’ and when he held on, I let him 
have. Thén he dropped the pup, and as I 
stooped to pick it up he gave me one on the 
bugle.” 

* Bugle! Oh! oh! oh!” 

“The rest pitched in to help him; but I 
grabbed the pup, and while I was trying to give 
as good as I got—only a fellow can’t do it well 
with only ore hand, Uncle Teddy—up came a 
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policeman, and the whole crowd ran away, So | ery, and so long as he was not absolutely sick 
I got the dog safe, and here he is!” | the graver he was the better. He was a sensi- 
With that Billy set down his “ki-oodle,” bid | tive plant, a violet by a mossy stone, and all 
farewell to every fear, and wiped his bleeding | that sort of thing. But when in his tenth year 
nose. The unhappy beast slunk between the | he had the measles, and was narrowly carried 
legs of his preserver and followed him out of through, Lu got a scare about him. During 
the room, as Lu, with an expression of maternal | his convalescence, reading aloud a life of Henry 
despair, bore him away for the correction of Iris | Martyn to amuse him, she found in it a picture 
dilapidated raiment and depray ed associations, | of that young apostle preaching to a crowd of 
I felt such sincere pride in this young Mazzini | Hindoos without any boots on. An American 
of the dog-nation that I was vexed at Lu for | mother’s association ‘of such behavior with croup 
bestowing on him reproof instead of congratula- | and ipecac was too strong to be counteracted by 
tion ; but she was not the only conservative who | known climatic facts; and from that hour, as she 
fails to see a good cause and a heroic heart un- | never had before, Lu realized that being a mis- 
der a bloody nose and torn jacket, I resolved | sionary might involve going to carry the gospel 
that if Billy was punished he should have his | to the heathen in your stocking feet. 
recompense before long in an extra holiday at | When they had decided that such a life would 
Barnum’s or the Hippotheatron. | not do for him, his training had almost entirely 
You already have some idea of my other | unfitted him for any other active calling. The 
nephew if you have noticed that none of us, | strict propriety with which he had been brought 
not even that habitual disrespecter of dignities, | up had resulted in weak lungs, poor digestion, 
Billy, ever called him Dan. It would have | sluggish circulation, and torpid liver. More- 
seemed as incongruous as to call Billy William. | over, he was troubled with the painfulest bash- 
He was one of those youths who never gave! fulness which ever made a mother think her 
their parents a moment’s uneasiness; who nevy- | child too ethereal, or a dispassionate outsider 
er had to have their wills broken, and never | regard him too flimsy for this world. These 
forgot to put on their rubbers or take an um-| were weights enough to carry, even if he had 
brella. In boyhood he was intended for a mis- | not labored under that heaviest of all—a well- 
sionary. Had it been possible for him to go| stored mind. 
to Greenland’s icy mountains without catching}! No misnomer that last to any one who has 
cold, or India’s coral strand without getting | ever frequented the Atlantic Docks, or seen 
bilious, his parents would have carried out | storage in any large port of entry. How does 
their pleasing dream of contributing him to the | a store-house look? It’s a vast, dark, cold 
world’s evangelization. Lu and Mr. Lovegrove | chamber—dust an inch deep on the floor—cob- 
had no doubt that he would have been greatly | webs festooning the girders—and piled from 
blessed if he could have stood it. They brought | floor to ceiling on the principle of getting the 
him up in the most careful manner, and I can | largest bulk into the least room, with barrels, 
not recollect the time when he was not pres- | boxes, bales, baskets, chests, crates, and car- 
ident, secretary, or something in some society | boy s—merchandise of all description, from the 
of small yet good children. He was not only | roughest. raw material to the most exquisite 
an exemplar to whom all Lu’s friends pointed | choses de-duxe. The inmost layers are inextri- 
their own nursery as the little boy who could | cable without pulling down the outer ones. If 
say most hymns and sit stillest in church, but | | you want a particular case of broadcloth you 
he was a reproof even unto his elders. One | must clear yourself an alley-way through a hun- 
Sunday afternoon, in the Connecticut village | dred tierces of hams, and last week’s entry of 
where my brother-in-law used to spend his sum- | clayed sugars is inaccessible without tumbling 
mers, when half the congregation were slum- | on your head a mountain of Yankee notions. 
bering under the combined effect of the heat,a} In my nephew's unfortunate youth such stor- 
lunch of cheese and apples, and the sermon, my | age as this had minds. As long as the crown 
nephew, then aged five, sat bolt upright in the | of his brain’s arch was not crushed in by some 
pew, winkless as a deacon hearing a new candi- | intellectual Furman Street disaster, those steve- 





date suspected of shakiness on “ a card’nal pint,” 
and mortified almost to death poor old Mrs. 
Pringle, who, compassionating his years, had 
handed him a sprig of her “ meetin’ seed” over 
the back of the seat, by saying, in a loud and 
stern voice : 

‘*T don’t eat things in church.” 


I should have spanked the boy when I got | 


home, but Lu with tears in her eyes quoted 


something about the mouths of babes and suck- | 


lings. 


Both she and his father always encouraged | 
old manners in him. I think they took such | 


pride in raising a peculiarly pale boy as a gar- 


dener does in getting a nice blanch on his cel- | 


dores of learning, the schoolmasters, kept on 
unloading the Rome and Athens lighters into a 
boy’s crowded skull, and breaking out of the 
| hold of that colossal old junk, The Pure Mathe- 
matics, all the formulas which could be crowd- 
ed into the interstices between his Latin and 
Greek. 

At the time I introduce Billy both Lu and 
her husband were much changed. They had 
gained a great deal in width of view and lib- 
| erality of judgment. They read Dickens and 
Thackeray with avidity ; went now and then to 
the Opera; proposed to let Billy take a quarter 
at Dodworth’s ; had statues in their parlor with- 
out any thought of shame at their lack of petti- 
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coats, and did multitudes of things which in 
their early married life they would have con- 
sidered shocking. Part of this change was due 
to the great increase of travel, the wonderful 
progress in art and refinement which has en- 
larged this generation’s thought and corrected 
its ignorant opinions, infusing cosmopolitanism 
into our manners by a revolution so gradual that 
its subjects were a new people before their com- 
bativeness became alarmed; yet so rapid that a 
man of thirty can scarcely believe his birthday, 
and questions whether he has not added his life 
up wrong by a century or so when he compares 
his own boyhood with that of the present day. 
But a good deal of the transformation resulted 
from the means of gratifying elegant tastes, the 
comfort, luxury, and culture which came with 
Lovegrove’s retirement on a fortune. They 
had mellowed on the sunny shelves of pros- 
perity like every good thing which has an as- 
tringent skin when green. They would greatly 
have liked to see Daniel shine in society. Of 
his erudition they were proud even to worship. 
The young man never had any business, and his 
father never seemed to think of giving him any, 
knowing, as Billy would say, that he had stamps 
enough to “see him through.” If Daniel liked 
his father would have endowed a professorship 
in some college and given him the chair, but 
that would have taken him away from his own 
room and the family physician. 

Daniel knew how much his parents wished 


him to make a figure in the world and only 
blamed himself for his failure, magnanimously 
forgetting that they had crushed out the facul- 


ties which enable a man to mint the small 
change of everyday society to the exclusive cul- 
tivation of such as fit him for smelting the pon- 
With that merciful blindness 
which alone prevents all our lives from becom- 
ing a horror of nerveless self-reproach, his pa- 
rents were equally unaware of their share in the 
harm done him, ascribing to delicate organiza- 
tion the fact that, at an age when love runs riot 
in all healthy blood, he could not see a Bal- 
moral without his cheeks rivaling the most 
vivid stripe in it. They flattered themselves 
that he would outgrow his bashfulness; but 
Daniel had no such hope, and frequently con- 
fided in me that he thought he should never 
marry at all, 

About two hours after Billy’s disappearance 
under his mother’s convoy the defender of the 
oppressed returned to my room bearing the dog 
under his arm, His cheeks shone with wash- 
ing like a pair of waxy spitzenbergs, and other 
indignities had been offered him to the extent 
of the comb and brush. He also had a whole 
jacket on. 

** Well, Billy,” said I, ‘‘what are you going 
to do with your dog?” 

**T don't know what I’m a-going to do. I’ve 
a great mind to be a bad, disobedient boy with 
him, and not have my days long in the land 
which the Lord my God giveth me!” 

**Oh, Billy '” 


derous ingots. 





**T can’t help it. They won't be long if I 
don’t mind ma, she says; and she wants me to 
be mean, and put Crab out in the street to have 
Patsy catch him and tie coffee-pots to his tail. 
I—I—I—” 

Here my small nephew dug his fist into his 
eye and looked down. 

I told Billy to stop where he was, and went to 
intercede with Lu. She was persuaded to en- 
tertain the angels of magnanimity and heroism 
in the disguise of a young fighting character, 
and accept my surety for the behavior of his 
dog. Billy and I also obtained permission to 
go out together and be gone the entire after- 
noon. We put Crab on a comfortable bed of 
rags in an old shoe-box, and then strolled hand 
in hand across that most delightful of New York 
breathing-places, Stuyvesant Square. 

** Uncle Teddy!” exclaimed Billy with ardor, 
‘**T wish I could do something to show you how 
much I think of you for being so good to me. 
[I don’t know how—would it make you happy if 
[ was to learn a hymn for you—a smashing big 
hymn—six verses, long metre, and no grum- 
bling ?” 

** No, Billy ; you make me happy enough just 
by being a good boy.” 

**Oh, Uncle Teddy!” replied Billy, decid- 
edly, ‘‘I’m afraid I can’t do it. I've tried so 
often, and I always make such an awful mess 
of it.” 

‘** Perhaps you get discouraged too easily—” 

** Well, if a savings bank won't do it there 
ain’t any chance for a boy. I got father to get 
me a savings bank once, and began being good 
just as hard as ever I could for three cents a 
day. Every night I got ’em I put ’em in reg’lar, 
and sometimes I'd keep being good three whole 
days running. That made a sight of money, I 
tell you. Then I'd do something, ma said, to 
kick my pail of milk over, and those nights I 
didn’t get any thing. I used to put in most of 
my marble and candy-money too.” 

‘¢ What were you going to do with it?” 

**Tt was for an Objeck, Uncle Teddy. That's 
a kind of Indian, you know, that eats people 
and wants the gospel. That’s what pa says, 
any way; I didn’t ever see one.” 

** Well, didn’t that make you happy—to help 
the poor little heathen children ?” 

“That's just it, Uncle Teddy; they never 
got a cent of it. One time I was good so long 
I got scared. Iwas afraid I’d never want to fly 
my kite on the roof again, or go any where 
where I oughtn’t or have any fun. I couldn't 
see any use of going and saving all my money 
to send out to the Objecks, if it was going to 
make good boys of ’em. It was awful hard for 
me to have to be a good boy, and it must be 
worse for them ‘cause they ain’t used to it. 
So when there wasn’t any body up stairs I went 
and. shook a lot of pennies out of my chimney 
and bought ever so much taffy, and marbles, 
and pop-corn. Was that awful mean, Uncle 
Teddy ?” 

The question involved such complications 
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that I hesitated. Before I could decide what 
to answer, Billy continued : 

‘*Ma said it was robbing the heathen, and 
didn’t I get it! I thought if it was robbing I'd 
have a cop after me.” 

“What's a ‘cop?’” 

‘** That's what the boys call a policeman, Un- 


cle Teddy, and then I should be taken away | 


and put in an awful black place under ground, 
like Johnny Wilson, when he broke Mrs. Per- 
kins’s window. I was scared, I tell you! But 
I didn’t get any thing worse than a whipping, 
and having my savings bank taken away from 
me with all that was left in it. I haven’t tried 
to be good since, much.” 

We now got into a Broadway stage going 


down, and being unable on account of the noise | 


to converse further upon those spiritual con- 
flicts of Billy’s which so much interested me, 
amused ourselves with looking out until just as 
we reached the Astor House, when he asked me 
where we were going. 

‘* Where do you guess?” said I. 

He cast a glance through the front window, 
and his face became irradiated. Oh, there’s 
nothing like the simple, cheap luxury of pleas- 
ing a child, to create sunshine enough for the 
chasing away of the bluest adult devils! 

“ We're going to Barnum’s!” said Billy, in- 
voluntarily clapping his hands, 

So we were—and, much as stuck-up people 
pretend to look down on the place, I frequently 
am. Not only so, but I always see that class 
largely represented there when I do go. To be 
sure they always make-believe that they only 
visit it to amuse the children, or because they've 
country cousins visiting them, and never fail to 


refer to the vulgar set one finds there, and the | 
fact of the animals smelling like any thing but | 


Jockey Club; yet I notice that after they've 
been in the hall three minutes they're as much 
interested as any of the people they come to 
poh-poh, and only put on the high-bred air when 


they fancy some one of their own class is look- | 
I boldly acknowledge that I go. 


ing at them. 


because I like it. I am especially happy, to be 


sure, if I have a child along to go into eestasies, | 


and give me a chance, by asking questions, for 
the exhibition of that fund of information which 
is said to be one of my chief charms in the so- 
cial circle, and on several occasions has led that 


portion of the public immediately about the | 


Happy Family into the erroneous impression 
that I was Mr. Barnum explaining his 500,000 
curiosities. 

On the present occasion we found several 
visitors of the better class in the room devoted 
to the Aquarium. Among these was a young 


lady apparently about nineteen, in a tight-fit- | 


ting basque of black velvet which showed her 


elegant figure to fine advantage, a skirt of gar- 


net silk looped up over a pretty Balmoral, and 
the daintiest imaginable pair of kid walking- 
boots. Her height was a trifle over the medium 


—her eyes a soft expressive brown, shaded by | 


masses Of hair which exactly matched their col- 


| or, and, at that rat-and-miceless day, fell in such 
graceful abandon as to show at once that nature 
| was the only maid who crimped their waves 
|into them. Her complexion was rosy with 
health and sympathetic enjoyment; her mouth 
| was faultless, her nose sensitive, her manners 
full of refinement, and her voice musical as a 
wood-robin’s, when she spoke to the little boy of 
| six at her side, to whom she was revealing the 
| palace of the great show-king. Billy and I were 
| flattening our noses against the abode of the 
| balloon-fish, and determining whether he looked 
| most like a horse-chestnut burr or a ripe cucum- 

ber, when his eyes and my own simultaneously 
| fell on the child and lady. In a moment, to 
Billy, the balloon-fish was as though he had not 
been. 

“That's a pretty little boy!” saidI. And 
then I asked Billy one of those senseless routine 
| questions which must make children look at us, 

regarding the scope of our intellects very much 
as we look at bushmen. 

“ How would you like to play with him?” 

“Him!” replied Billy, scornfully, ‘‘ that’s his 
| first pair of boots; see him pull up his little 
| breeches to show the red tops to’em! But, 
| Crackey! isn’t she a smasher!” 

After that we visited the wax figures and the 
| Sleepy snakes, the learned seal and the glass- 
blowers, every where enjoying what we saw all 
| the more because that beautiful girl and child 

were not far from us. Whenever we passed 
from one room into another, Billy could be 
| caught looking anxiously to see if they were 
| coming too. 

Time fails me to describe how Billy was lost 
in astonishment at the Lightning Calculator— 
wanted me to beg the secret of that prodigy for 
him to do his sums by—finally thought he had 
discovered it, and resolved to keep his arm 
whirling all the time he studied his arithmetic 
lesson the next morning. Equally inadequate 
is it to relate in full how he became so confused 
among the wax-works that he pinched the sol- 
emnest showman’s legs to see if he was real, 
and perplexed the beautiful Circassian to the 
verge of idiocy by telling her he had read all 
about the way they sold girls like her in his 
| geography. 
| Wehadreached the stairs to that subterranean 
chamber in which the Behemoth of Holy Writ 
was wallowing about without a thought of the 
| dignity which one expects from a canonical 
character. Billy had always languished upon 
his memories of this diverting beast, and I stood 
ready to see him plunge headlong the moment 
that he read the sign-board at the head of the 
stairs. When he paused and hesitated there, 
not seeming at all anxious to go down till he 
saw the pretty girl and the child following after 
—a sudden intuition flashed across me. Could 
| it be possible that Billy was caught in that vor- 
tex which whirled me down at ten years—a lit- 
tle boy’s first love ? 

We were lingering about the elliptical basin, 
and catching occasional glimpses between bub- 
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bles of a vivified hair trunk of monstrous com- 
pass, whose knobby lid opened at one end and 
showed a red morocco lining, when the pret- 
ty girl, in leaning over to point out the rising 
monster, dropped into the water one of her little 
gloves, and the swash made by the hippopota- 
mus drifted it close under Billy’s hand. Either 
in play or as a mere coincidence the anima! fol- 
lowed it. The other children about the tank 
screamed and started back as he bumped his 


nose against the side; but Billy manfully bent 
down and grabbed the glove not an inch from | 
one of his big tusks, then marched round the 


tank and presented it to the lady with a chivalry 
of manner in one of his years quite surprising. 
“That's a real nice boy—you said so, didn’t 
you, Lottie? and I wish he’d come and play 
with me,” said the little fellow by the young 
lady’s side, as Billy turned away, gracefully 


thanked, to come back to me with his cheeks | 


roseate with blushes. 

As he heard this Billy idled along the edge 
of the tank for a moment, then faced about and 
said, 

‘“*P’raps I will some day—where d’you live ?” 

“T live on East Seventeenth Street with papa 
—and Lottie stays there too now—she’s my 
cousin—where d’you live ?” 

**Oh, Llive close by—right on that big green 
equare, where I guess the nurse takes you once 
in a while,” said Billy, patronizingly. Then, 


looking up pluckily at the young lady, he added, 
“‘T never saw you out there.’ 


’ 


‘No, Jimmy’s papa has only been in his new 
house a little while, and I’ve just come to visit 
him.” 

‘Say, will you come and play with me some- 
time ?” chimed in the inextinguishable Jimmy. 
“Tye got a cooking stove—for real fire—and 
blocks and a ball with a string.” 

Billy, who belonged to a club for the practice 
of the great American game, and was what A. 
Ward would call the most superior battist among 
the I. G. B. B. C., or “ Infant Giants,” smiled 
from that altitude upon Jimmy, but promised 
to go and play with him the next Saturday 
afternoon, 

Late that evening, after we had got home and 
dined, as I sat in my room over Pickwick with 
a sedative cigar, a gentle knock at the door told 
of Daniel. I called “ Come in!” and entering 
with a slow, dejected air he sat down by my 
fire, 
occasionally looking up as if about to speak, 
then dropping his head again to ponder on the 
coals. Finally I laid down Dickens and spoke 
myself, 

‘“* You don’t seem well to-night, Daniel ?” 

“*T don’t feel yery well, uncle.” 

““ What's the matter, my boy ?” 

“*Oh—ah—I don’t know. That is, I wish I 
had words to tell you.” 

I studied him for a few moments with kindly 
curiosity, then answered, 

“Perhaps I can save you the trouble by 
cross-examining it out of you. 


For ten minutes he remained silent, though | 


Let’s try the! 


method of elimination. I know that you're not 
harassed by aay economical considerations, for 
you've alt the money you want; and I know 
that ambition doesn’t trouble you, for your tastes 
are scholarly. This narrows down the investi- 
| gation of your symptoms, listlessness, general 
| dejection, and all to three causes—Dyspepsia, 
| Religious Conflicts, Love. Now, is your diges- 
tion awry ?” 

“No, Sir, good as usual. 
choly on religion, and—” 

“You don’t tell me you're in love ?” 

““Well—yes—I suppose that’s about it, Uncle 
| Teddy.” 

I took a long breath to recover from my 
| astonishment at this unimaginable revelation, 
| then said, 

| Ts your feeling returned ?” 
| **T really don’t know, Uncle. 
it is. I don’t see how it can be. I never did 
any thing to make her loveme. What is there 
in me to love? I’ve borne nothing for her— 
that is, nothing that could do her any good— 
though I’ve endured on her account, I may say, 
}anguish. So, look at it any way you please, I 
| neither am, do, nor suffer any thing that can 
| get a woman’s love.” 

**Oh, you man of learning! Even in love 
you tote your grammar along with you, and ar- 
range a divine passion under active, passive, 
and neuter heads!” 

Daniel smiled faintly. “You've no idea, 
Uncle Teddy, that you are twitting on facts; 

| but you hit the truth there—indeed you do. 
| If she were a Greek or a Latin woman I could 
|talk Anacreon or Horace to her. If women 
only understood the philosophy of the flowers as 
| well as they do the poetry—” 

“Thank God they don’t, Daniel!” sighed I, 
devoutly. 

‘* Never mind—in that case I could entrance 
her for hours talking about the grounds of differ- 
ence between Linnzus and Jussieu. Womenlike 
the star business, they say—and I could tell her 
where all the constellations are; but, sure as I 
tried to get off any sentiment about them, I'd 
break down and make myself ridiculous. But 
what earthly chance would the greatest philos- 
opher that ever lived have with the woman he 
loved, if he depended for her favor on his abili- 
ty to analyze her bouquet or tell her when she 
might look out for the next occultation of Ori- 
on? I can’t talk bread-and-butter talk. I 
can’t do any thing that makes a man even tol- 
erable to a woman!” 

**T hope you don’t mean that nothing but 
bread-and-butter talk is tolerable to a woman ?” 

‘*No; but it’s necessary to some extent—at 
any rate the ability is—in order to succeed in 
society ; and it’s in society men first meet and 
strike women. And oh, Uncle Teddy, I’m such 
a fish out of water in society !—such a dreadful 
floundering fish! WhenI see her dancing grace- 
fully as a swan swims, and feel that fellows, like 
| little Jack Mankyn, who don’t know twice two 
is four, can dance to her perfect admiration ; 


I'm not melan- 


I don’t believe 
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when I see that she likes ease of manners—and 
all sorts of men without an idea in their heads 
have that—while I turn all colors when I speak 
to her, and am clumsy, abrupt, abstracted, and 
bad at repartee—Uncle Teddy! sometimes 


(though it seems so ungrateful to father and | 


mother who have spent such pains for me)— 


sometimes, do you know, it seems to me as if | 


I'd exchange all I’ve ever learned for the pow- 
er to make a good appearance before her.” 
‘*Daniel, my boy, you make it too much a 
matter of reflection. A woman is not to be 
taken by laying plans. If you love the lady 
¢whose name I don’t ask you, because I know 
you'll tell me as soon as you think it best), you 


must seek her companionship until you're well | 


enough acquainted for her to have her regard 
you as something different from the men whom 
she meets merely in society, and judge your 
qualities by another standard than that she ap- 
plies to them. If she’s a sensible girl (and 
God forbid you should marry her otherwise !), 
she knows that people can’t always be dancing, 
or holding fans, or running after orange-ice. 
If she’s a girl capable of appreciating your best 
points (and woe to you if you marry a girl who 
can’t!), she'll find them out upon closer inti- 
macy, and, once found, they'll a hundred times 
outweigh all brilliant advantages kept in the 
show-case of fellows who have nothing on the 
shelves. When this comes about you will pop 
the question unconsciously, and, to adapt Mil- 
ton, she'll drop into your lap ‘ gathered—not 
harshly plucked.’” 

‘*T know that’s sensible, Uncle Teddy, and 
Tl try. Let me tell you the sacredest of se- 
crets: regularly every day of my life I send her 
a little poem fastened round the prettiest bou- 
quet I can get at Haupt’s.” 

** Does she know who sends them ?” 

‘* She can’t have any idea. The German boy 
that takes them knows not a word of English 
except her name and address. You'll forgive 
me, uncle, for not mentioning her name yet? 
You see she may despise or hate me some day 
when she knows who it is that has paid her 
these attentions; and then I'd like to be able 
to feel that at least I've never hurt her by any 
absurd connection with myself.” 

‘“*Forgive you? Nonsense! The feeling 
does your heart infinite credit, though a little 
counsel with your head would show you that 
your only absurdity is self-depreciation.” 

Daniel bid me good-night. As I put out my 
cigar and went to bed, my mind reverted to the 
dauntless little Hotspur who had spent the aft- 
ernoon with me and reversed his mother’s wish, 
thinking— 

“Oh, if Daniel were only more like Billy !” 

It was always Billy’s habit to come and sit 
with me while I smoked my after-breakfast ci- 
gar, but the next morning did not see him en- 
ter my room till St. George’s hands pointed to 
a quarter of nine. 

‘Well, Billy Boy Blue, come blow your 
horn; what haystack have you been under till 
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| this time of day? We sha’n’t have a minute 
| to look over our spelling together, and I know 
a boy who's going in for promotion next week. 
| Have you had your breakfast, and taken care 
of Crab ?” 

“Yes, Sir; but I didn’t feel like getting up 
| this morning.” 

* Are you sick ?” 

**No-o-o—it isn’t that; but you'll laugh at 
me if I tell you.” 

** Indeed I won't, Billy!” 

** Well”—his voice dropped to a whisper, and 
he stole close to my side—‘‘I had such a nice 
|} dream about Aer just the last thing before the 
bell rang; and when I woke up I felt so queer 

—so kinder good and kinder bad—and I want- 

ed to see her so much that if I hadn’t been a 
big boy I believe I should have blubbered. I 
| tried ever so much to go to sleep and see her 
again ; but the more I tried the more I couldn't. 
After all, I had to get up without it, though I 
didn’t want any breakfast at all, and only ate 
two buckwheat cakes, though I always eat six 
you know, Uncle Teddy. Can you keep a se- 
cret ?” 

**Yes, dear, so you couldn't get it out of me 
if you were to shake me upside down like a 
savings bank.” 

**Oh, ain’t you mean! That was when I 
was small I did that. I'll tell you the secret, 
though—that girl and I are going to get mar- 
ried. I mean to ask her the first chance I get. 
Oh, isn’t she a smasher!” 

“My dear Billy, sha’n’t you wait a little 
while to see if you always like her as well as 
you do now? Then, too, you'll be older.” 

‘I'm old enough, Uncle Teddy, and I love 
her dearly! I'm as old as the Kings of France 
used to be when they got married—I read it in 
Abbott's Histories. But there’s the clock strik- 
ing nine! I must run or I shall get a tardy 
mark, and, perhaps, she'll want to see my cer- 
tificate sometime.” 

So saying he kissed me on the cheek and set 
off for school as fast as his legs could carry him. 
O Love, omnivorous Love, that sparest neither 
the dotard leaning on his staff nor the boy 
with pantaloons buttoning on his jacket—om- 
nipotent Love, that, after parents and teachers 
have failed, in one instant can make Billy try 
to become a good boy! 

With both of my nephews hopelessly enam- 
ored, and myself the confidant of both, I had 
my hands full. Daniel was generally dejected 
and distrustful ; Billy buoyant and jolly. Dan- 
iel found it impossible to overcome his bashful- 
ness ; was spontaneous only in sonnets, brilliant 
only in bouquets. Billy was always coming to 
me with pleasant news, told in his slangy. New 
York boy vernacular. One day he would ex- 
claim: ‘‘ Oh, I’m getting on prime! I got such 
a smile off her this morning as I went by the 
window!” Another day he wanted counsel how 
to get a valentine to her—because it was too big 
to shove in a lamp-post, and she might catch 
| him if he left it on the steps, rang the bell, and 
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ran away. Daniel wrote his own valentine; 
but, despite its originality, that document gave 
him no such comfort as Billy got from twenty- 
five cents’ wortl, of embossed paper, pink Cu- 
pids, and doggerel. Finally, Billy announced 
to me that he had been to play with Jimmy, and 
got introduced to his girl. 

Shortly after this Lu gave what they call “‘a 
little company”—not a party, but a reunion of 
forty or fifty people with whom the family were 
well acquainted, several of them living in our 
immediate neighborhood. There was a goodly 
proportion of young folk, and there was to be 
dancing ; but the music was limited to a single 
piano played by the German exile usual on such 
occasions, and the refreshments did not rise to 
the splendor of a costly supper. This kind of 
compromise with fashionable gayety was wisely 
deemed by Lu the best method of introducing 
Daniel to the beau monde—a push given the tim- 
id eaglet by the maternal bird, with a soft tree- 
top between him and the vast expanse of socie- 
ty. How simple was the entertainment may be 
inferred from the fact that Lu felt somewhat 
discomposed when she got a note from one of 
her guests asking leave to bring along her niece, 
who was making her a few weeks’ visit. As a 
matter of course, however, she returned answer 
to bring the young lady and welcome. 

Daniel’s dressing-room having been given up 
to the gentlemen I invited him to make his toi- 
let in mine, ind, indeed, wanting him to create 
a favorable impression, became his valet pro 
tem., tying his cravat, and teasing the divinity- 
student look out of his side-hair. My little 
dandy Billy came in for another share of atten- 
tion, and when I managed to button his jacket 
for him so that it showed his shirt-studs ‘‘ like 
a man’s,” Count d’Orsay could not have felt a 
more pleasing sense of his sufficiency for all the 
demands of the gay world. 

When we reached the parlor we found Pa 
and Ma Lovegrove already receiving. About 
a score of guests had arrived. Most of them 
were old married couples, which, after paying 
their devoirs, fell in two like unriveted scissors 
—the gentlemen finding a new pivot in Pa and 
the ladies in Ma, where they mildly opened and 
shut upon such questions as severally concerned 
them, such as “‘the way gold closed,” and “how 
the children were.” 

Besides the old married people there were 
several old young men of distinctly hopeless and 
unmarried aspect, who, having nothing in com- 
mon with the other class, nor sufficient energy 
of character to band themselves for mutual pro- 
tection, hovered dejectedly about the arch pil- 
lars, or appeared to be considering whether, on 


| tonishment to joy. 


the whole, it would not be feasible and best to | 


sit down on the centre-table. 
upon such crumbs of comfort as Lu could get 
an occasional chance to throw them by rapid 
sorties of conversation—became galvanically 
active the moment they were punched up, and 
fell flat the moment the punching was remitted. 


These subsisted | 


} 


| 


in tow, dared not sail too near the edge of the 
Doldrums, lest he should drop into sympathetic 
stagnation and be taken preternaturally bash- 
ful, with his sails all aback, just as I wamed to 
cairy him gallantly into action with some clip- 
per-built cruiser of a nice young lady. Finally, 
Lu bethought herself of that last plank of drown- 
ing conversationists, the photograph album. All 
the dejected young men made for it at once, 
some reaching it just as they were about to sink 
for the last time, but all getting a grip on it 
somehow, and staying there in company with 
other people’s babies whom they didn’t know, 
and celebrities whom they knew to death, until, 
one by one, they either stranded upon a mo- 
therly dowager by the Fire-place Shoals, or were 
rescued from the Sofa Reef by some gallant 
wrecker of a strong-minded young lady, with a 
view to taking salvage out of them in the Ger- 
man. 

Besides these were already arrived a dozen 
nice little boys and girls, who had been invited 
to make it pleasant for Billy. I had to remind 
him of the fact that they were his guests, for, 
in comparison with the queen of his affections, 
they were in danger of being despised by him 
as small fry. 

The younger ladies and gentlemen—those 
who had fascinations to disport, or were in the 
habit of disporting what they considered such, 
were consulting the looking-glass until that or- 
acle should announce the auspicious moment 
for their setting forth. 

Daniel was in conversation with a perfect 
godsend of a girl, who understood Latin and 
had begunGreek. Billy was taking a moment’s 
vacation ftom his boys and girls, busy with ‘* Old 
Maid” in the extension-room, and whispering, 
with his hand in mine, ‘‘ Oh, don’t I wish she 
were here!” when a fresh invoice of ladies, just 
unpacked from the dressing-room in all the airy 
elegance of evening costume, floated through 
the door. I heard Lu say: ‘‘ Ah, Mrs. Rum- 
bullion! Happy to see your niece too. How 
d’ye do, Miss Pilgrim?” 

At this last word Billy jumped as if he had been 
shot, and the bevy of ladies opening about sis- 
ter Lu disclosed the charming face and figure 
of the pretty girl we had met at Barnum’s. 

Billy’s countenance rapidly changed from as- 
“Tsn’t that splendid, Un- 
cle Teddy? Just as I was wishing it! It’s just 
like the fairy books!” and, rushing up to the 
party of new-comers, ‘‘ My dear Lottie!” cried 
he, “if I'd only known you were coming I'd 
have gone after you!” 

As he caught her by the hand I was pleased 
to see her soft eyes brighten with gratification 
at his enthusiasm, but my sister Lu looked on 
naturally with astonishment in every feature. 

“Why, Billy!” said she, “ you ought not to 
call a strange young lady ‘ Lottie!’ Miss Pil- 
grim, you must excuse my wild boy—” 

“ And you must excuse my mother, Lottie,” 


| said Billy, affectionately patting Miss Pilgrim’s 
I did all I could for them, but having Daniel | rose kid, “ for calling you a strange young lady. 
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You're not strange at all—you’re just as nice a | 
girl as there is.” 

“There are no excuses necessary,” said Miss 
Pilgrim, with a bewitching little laugh. ‘ Billy | 
and I know each other intimately well, Mrs. 
Lovegrove; and I confess that when I heard 
the lady aunt had been invited to visit was his 
mother, I felt all the more willing to infringe 
etiquette this evening by coming where I had 
no previous introduction.” 

“Don’t you care!” said Billy, encouraging- 
ly. ‘* Dll introduce you to every one of our fam- 
ily; I know ’em if you don’t.” 

At this moment I came up as Billy’s rein- 
forcement, and fearing lest in his enthusiasm 
he might forget the canon of society which in- 
troduces a gentleman to a lady, not the lady to 
him, I ventured to suggest it delicately by say- 
ing: 

“Billy, will you grant me the favor of a pre- 
sentation to Miss Pilgrim ?” 

“In a minute, Uncle Teddy,” answered Billy, 
considerably lowering his voice. ‘The older 
people first;” and after this reproof I was left 
to wait in the cold until he had gone through 
the ceremony of introducing to the young lady 
his father and his mother. 

Billy, who had now assumed entire guardian- 
ship of Miss Pilgrim, with an air of great dig- 
nity intrusted her to my care and left us prom- 
enading while he went in search of Daniel. I 
myself looked in vain for that youth, whom I had 
not seen since the entrance of the last comers. 
Miss Pilgrim and I found a congenial common 
ground in Billy whom she spoke of as one of 
the most delightfully original boys she had ever 
met; in fact, altogether the most fascinating 
young gentleman she had seen in New York so- 
ciety. You may be sure it wasn’t Bill}’s left | 
ear which burned when I made my responses, 

In five minutes he reappeared to announce, 
in a tone of disappointment, that he could find 
Daniel nowhere. He could see a light through 
his keyhole, but the door was locked and he 
could get no admittance. Just then Lu came | 
up to present a certain—no, an uncertain—young | 
man of the fleet stranded on parlor furniture | 
earlier in the evening. To Lu’s great astonish- 
ment Miss Pilgrim asked Billy’s permission to 
leave him. It was granted with all the court- 
esy of a preux chevalier, on the condition readi- 
ly assented to by the lady, that she should dance 
one Lancers with him during the evening. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Lu, after Billy had 
gone back like a superior being to assist at 
the childish amusement of his contemporaries, | 
“Would any body ever suppose that was our 
Billy ?” a 

“‘T should, my dear sister,” said I, with proud | 
satisfaction ; “‘ but you remember I always was 
just to Billy.” 

Left free I went myself to hunt up Daniel. | 
I found his door locked and a light showing | 
through the keyhole, as Billy had stated. I) 
made no attempt to enter by knocking ; but go- | 
ing to my room and opening the window next | 


his, leaned out as far as I could, shoved up his 


| sash with my cane, and pushed aside his cur- 


tain, Such an unusual method of communica- 
tion could not fail to bring him to the window 
with a rush, When he saw me he trembled 
like a guilty thing, his countenance fell, and, no 
longer able to feign absence, he unlocked his 
door and let me enter by the normal mode. 

“Why, Daniel Lovegrove, my nephew, what 
does this mean? Are you sick?” 

“Uncle Edward, I am not sick—and this 
means that I’m a fool. Even a little boy like 
Billy puts me to shame. I feel humbled to the 
very dust. I wish I’d been a Missionary and 
got massacred by savages. It may be that like 
Jonah I am undergoing the wrath of Heaven. 
I have fled the Nineveh of my life’s work—I’m 
swallowed by the whale of my own horrible, 
hateful, hopeless bashfulness. Oh that I'd been 
permitted to wear damp stockings in childhood, 
or that my mother hadn’t carried me through 
the measles! If it weren’t wrong to take my 
life into my own hands, I'd open that window 
and—and—-sit in a draught this very evening! 
Oh yes! I’m just that bitter! Oh, oh, oh!” 

And Daniel paced the floor with strides of 
frenzy. , 

“* Well, my dear fellow, let’s look at the mat- 
ter calmly a minute. What brought on this 
sudden attack ? You seemed doing well enough 
the first ten minutes after we came down. I 
was only out of your sight long enough to speak 
to the Rumbullion party who had just come in, 
and when I turned around you were gone. Now 
you are in this fearful condition. What is there 
in the Rumbullions to start you off on such a 
bender of bashfulness (for it amounts to abso- 
lute intoxication) as this which I here behold?” 

*“*Rumbullion indeed!” said Daniel. “A 


hundred Rumbullions could not make me feel 


asI do. But she can shake me into a whirl- 
wind with her little finger; and with the Rum- 
bullions came she.” 

“What! D’you—Miss Pilgrim ?” 

* Miss Pilgrim !” 

I labored with Daniel for ten minutes, using 
every encouragement and argument I could 
think of, and finally threatened him that I 
would bring up the whole Rumbullion party, 
Miss Pilgrim included, telling them that he 


| had invited them to look at his conchological 


cabinet, unless he instantly shook the ice out 


| of his manner and accompanied me down stairs. 


This dreadful menace had the desired effect. 
He knew that I would not scruple to fulfill it ; 
and at the same time that it made him surren- 
der it also provoked him with me to a degree 


| which gave his eyes and cheeks as fine a glow 


as I could have wished for a favorable impres- 
sion. The stimulus of wrath was good for him, 


| and there was little tremor in his knees when 
| he descended the stairs. 


Welladay! So Dan- 
iel and Billy were rivals! 

The latter gentleman met us at the foot of 
the staircase. 

“Oh, there you are, Daniel!” said he, cheer- 
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ily. “Iwas just going to look after you and 
Uncle Teddy. We've wanted you for the dances. 
We've had the Lancers twice, and three round 
dances; and I danced the second Lancers with 
Lottie. Now we're going to play some games 
—to amuse the children, you know,” he added, 
loftily, with the adult gesture of pointing his 
thumb over his shoulder at the extension-room. 
‘‘Lottie’s going to play too; so will you and 
Daniel, won't you, uncle? Oh, here comes Lot- 
tie now! This is my brother, Miss Pilgrim— 
let me introduce him to you. I’m sure you'll 
like him. There’s nothing he don’t know.” 

Miss Pilgrim had just come to the newel 
post of the staircase, and, when she k »ked into 
Daniel’s face, blushed like the red, red rose, 
losing her self-possession perceptibly more than 
Daniel. 

The courage of weak warriors and timid gal- 
lants mounts as the opposite party's falls, and 
Daniel made out to say, in a firm tone, that it 
was long since he had enjoyed the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Pilgrim. 

“Not since Mrs, Cramcroud’s last sociable, 
I think,” replied Miss Pilgrim, her cheeks and 
eyes still playing the tell-tale. 

**Qho! so you don’t want any introduction!” 
exclaimed Master Billy. ‘I didn’t know you 
knew each other, Lottie.” 

“T have met Mr. Lovegrove in society. Shall 
we go and join in the plays?” 

“To be sure we shall!” cried Billy. “‘ You 
needn't mind—all the grown people are going 
to, 

On entering the parlor we found it as he had 
said. The guests being almost all well acquaint- 
ed with each other, at the solicitation of jolly 
little Mrs. Bloomingal, sister Lu had consented 
to make a pleasant Christmas-tide kind of time 
of it, in which every body was permitted to be 
young again, and romp with the rompiest. We 
played Blindman’s-buff till we were tired of 
that—Daniel, to Lu’s great delight, coming 
out splendidly as Blindman, and evincing such 
“ cheek” in the style he hunted down and caught | 
the ladies that I became satisfied that nothing 
but his eyesight stood in the way of his making 
an audacious figure in the world. Then a pret- 
ty little girl, Tilly Turtelle, who seemed quite a 
premature flirt, proposed “* Door-keeper”—a sug- 
gestion accepted with great éc/at by all the chil- 
dren, several grown people assenting. 

To Billy—quite as much on account of his 
shining prominence in the executive faculties 
as of his character as host—was committed the 
duty of counting out the first person to be sent 
into the hall. There were so many of us that 
‘“* Aina-maina-mona-mike” would not go quite 
round; but, with that promptness of expedient 
which belongs to genius, Billy instantly added 
on, “‘ Intery-mintery-cutery-com,” and the last 
word of the cabalistic formula fell upon me— 
Edward Balbus. I disappeared into the entry | 
amidst peals of happy laughter from both old 
and young, calling, when the door opened again 
to ask me whom I wanted, for the pretty lisping | 


flirt who had proposed the game. After giving 
me a coquettish little chirrup of a kiss, and tell- 
ing me my beard scratched, she bade me, on 
my return, send out to her “* Mither Billy Love- 
grove.” I obeyed her; my youngest nephew 
retired; and after a couple of seconds, during 
which Tilly undoubtedly got what she proposed 
the game for, Billy being a great favorite with 
the little girls, she came back, pouting and 
blushing, to announce that he wanted Miss Pil- 
grim, That young lady showed no mock-mod- 
esty, but arose at once, and laughingly went 
out to her youthful admirer, who, as I afterward 
learned, embraced her ardently, and teld her he 
loved her better than any girl in the world. As 
he turned to go back she told him that he might 
send to her one of her juvenile cousins, Regin- 
ald Rumbullion. Now whether because on this 
youthful Rumbullion’s account Billy had suf- 
fered the pangs of that most terrible passion, 
jealousy, or from his natural enjoyment of play- 
ing practical jokes destructive of all dignity in 
his elders, Billy marched into the room, and, 
having shut the door behind him, paralyzed the 
crowded parlor by an announcement that Mr, 
Daniel Lovegrove was wanted. 

I was standing at his side, and could feel him 
tremble—see him turn pale. 

“Dear me!” he whispered, in a choking 
voice ; ‘‘can she mean me ?” 

“Of course she does,” said I. ‘ Who else? 
Do you hesitate? Surely you can’t refuse such 
an invitation from a lady.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said he, mechanically. 
And amidst much laughter from the disinter- 
ested, while the faces of Mrs. Rumbullion and 
his mother were spectacles of crimson astonish- 
ment, he made his exit from the room. ‘Never 
in my life did Iso much long for that instru- 
ment described by Mr. Samuel Weller—a pair 
of patent double-million-magnifying microscopes 
of hextry power, to see through a deal door, 
Instead of this, I had to learn what happened 
only by report. 

Lottie Pilgrim was standing under the hall 
burners with her elbow on the newel post, look- 
ing more vividly charming than he had ever 
seen her before at Mrs. Cramcroud’s sociable or 
elsewhere. When startled by the apparition 
of Mr. Daniel Lovegrove instead of the little 
Rumbullion whom she was expecting, she had 
no time to exclaim or hide her mounting color— 
none at all to explain to her own mind the mis- 
take that had occurred, before his arm was 
clasped around her waist, and his lips so closely 
pressed to hers that through her soft thick hair 
she could feel the throbbing of his temples. As 
for Daniel, he seemed in a walking dream, 
from which he waked to see Miss Pilgrim look- 
ing into his eyes with utter though not incensed 
stupefaction—to stammer, ‘‘ Forgive me! Do 
forgive me! I thought you were in earnest.” 

‘**So I was,” she said, tremulously, as soon as 
she could catch her voice, “in sending for my 
cousin Reginald.” 


“Oh dear, what shall I do! Believe me, I 
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was told you wanted me—let me go and explain 
it to mother—she’ll tell the rest—I couldn’t do 
Oh, that wretched 


it—I'd die of mortification. 
boy Billy!” 

On the principle already mentioned, his agita- 
tion reassured her. ‘Don’t try to explain it 
now—it may get Billy a scolding. Are there 
any but intimate family friends here this even- 
ing?” 

“ No—I think—no—I’m sure,” replied Dan- 
iel, collecting his faculties. 

“Then I don’t mind what they think—per- 
haps they'll suppose we’ve known each other 
long—but we'll arrange it by-and-by. They'll 
think the more of it the longer we stay out here 
—hear them laugh! I must run back now. 
I'll send you somebody.” 


A round of juvenile applause greeted her as | 


she hurried into the parlor, and a number of 
grown people smiled quite musically. Her 
quick woman-wit showed her how to retaliate 
and divide the embarrassment of the occasion. 
As she passed me she said in an undertone, 

** Answer quick! Who’s that fat lady on the 
sofa that laughs so loud ?” 

“Mrs. Cromwell Craggs,” said I, as quietly. 

Miss Pilgrim made a satirically low courtesy, 
and spoke in a modest but distinct voice : 

**T really must be excused for asking. 
stranger, you know; but is there such a lady here 
as Mrs. Craggs—Mrs. Cromwed/l Craggs? 


’ 


Mrs. Cromwell Craggs.” 

Then came the turn of the fat lady to be 
laughed at; but out she had to go and get kissed 
like the rest of us. 


Before the close of the evening Billy was | 


made as jealous as his parents and I were sur- 
prised to see Daniel in close conversation with 


Miss Pilgrim among the geraniums and fuschias 


of the conservatory—“‘ a regular flirtation,” said 
Billy, somewhat indignantly. 


fellow ought not to be peached on for his fun. 
If I had known at the time how easily they for- 
gave him, I should have suspected that the of- 


fense Billy had led Daniel into committing was | 


not unlikely to be repeated on the offender's 
own account ; but so much as I could see showed 
me that the ice was broken. 

Billy’s jealousy did not outlast the party. 
He became more and more interested in “his 
girl,” and often went in the afternoon after get- 
ting out of school, ostensibly to play with Jim- 
my. 
made in the evening, did not interfere with my 


younger nephew’s, and as neither knew that the | 
other, after his fashion, was his most uncom- | 


promising rival, my position as the confidant of 
each was one of extreme delicacy. 
matter was more speedily settled than I ex- 
pected. 

Billy came to me one day and told me that 
he intended to get married immediately—that 
he was going to ask his Lottie that very after- 


I'm a} 


For | 
if so, the present doorkeeper would like to see | 


The conclusion | 
which they arrived at was, that after all no great | 
harm had been done, and that the dear little | 


Daniel's calls, according to adult etiquette | 


But the | 


noon. He was prepared to meet every objec- 

tion. He had asked his father if he might, and 

his father said yes, if he had money enough to 
support a wife—and Billy thought he had. He'd 
| saved up all the money his Uncle Tom and 
| Aunt Jane had sent him for Christmas: and 
besides, if he were once married, his father 
| wouldn’t see him want for stamps, he knew. 
Then, too, he was going to leave school and be 
|a merchant next year—and I'd help him now 
| and then, if he got hard up, woulfn’t I? If he 
| were driven to it he could be a good boy again, 
| and save up the money to buy Lottie dresses in- 
| stead of giving it to nasty old ‘*Objecks.” He 
was so much older than when he had the say- 
ings bank that he ought to have at least ten 
cents a day now for being good: didn’t I think 
that was fair? As to his age, if Lottie loved 
| him he didn’t care—any way he’d be lots bigger 
than she was before long—and he’d often heard 
his Ma say she approved of early marriages ; 
hers and Pa’s was one. So he ran off up Liv- 
ingston Place, the most undaunted lover that 
ever put extra shine on his proposal boots, or 
spent half an hour on the bow of his popping 
neck-tie. 

Shortly after Daniel went into the street. 
| Not meaning to call upon his inamorata, but, 
drawn by the irresistible fascination of passing 
her house, he strolled in the direction that Billy 
had gone. As he came to the Rumbullion’s 
something suddenly bade him enter—a whim he 
| called it, but not his own—one of the whims of 

Destiny, which are always gratified. 
| “Yes, Sir,” said the servant, “ Miss Pilgrim 
isin. I will call her.” 

His step was always light. He passed noise- 
| lessly into the front-parlor, and sat down among 
| the heavy brocatelle curtains which shadowed a 
recess of one of the windows. He supposed 
Miss Pilgrim to be up stairs, and while his heart 
fluttered expecting her footfall at the parlor- 
door, he heard an earnest, boyish voice in the 
extension-room. Looking from his conceal- 
| ment he beheld Miss Pilgrim on a sofa in the 
pier, and sitting by her side, with her hand 
clasped in his, his brother Billy. Before lhe 
could avoid it he became aware that Billy was 
unconsciously but eagerly forestalling him. 

“Now, Lottie, my dear Lottie! I wish you 
would! I'll do every thing I can to make you 
happy. If you'll only marry me, I'll be good all 
the time! Come, now! Say yes! Father's 
got a real nice place over the stable—they only 
| use it for a tool-room now; we could clear it 
out and have it scrubbed, and go to housekeep- 
ing right away. Ma_‘d let us have all her old 
set of china; I've got a silver mug Uncle Ted- 
dy gave me, and a napkin-ring and four spoons. 
As soon as I make my money I'll buy you a 
nice carriage and horses, any color you want 
|" Oh, my darling, darling Lottie, I do love 





em. 
you so much, and we could have such a splendid 
|time! Do say yes, Lottie—please, do please!” 
Miss Pilgrim looked at the earnest little suit- 
or with a face in which tender interest and com- 
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passion quite over-rode any sense of the whim- 
sicality of the situation which might lurk there. 
Daniel's astonishment at the sight was so great 
that he realized the entire state of the case be- 
fore he could recover himself sufficiently to rise 
and go into the back-room. 

Billy jumped up and looked defiantly at the 
intruder. Miss Pilgrim blushed violently, but 
turned away her head to avoid the exhibition 
of a still more convulsing emotion than embar- 
rassment. 

““T must beg your pardon, Miss Pilgrim— 
and yours too, Billy,” began Daniel, in a hesi- 


tating way, hardly knowing how to treat the | 


posture in which he found things; ‘‘ but—you 
see—the fact is—the servant said she'd go to 
announce me—and really, when I came in, 
I hadn’t any idea you were here, or Billy 
either.” 

** Then,” said Billy, moderating the defiant 
attitude, “you truly weren’t dodging around 
and trying to find out what Lottie and I were 
about on the sly? Well—TI'll believe you. 
I'm sure you couldn’t be as mean as that when 
I’m the only brother you've got, that always 
brings you oranges when you're sick, and never 
plays ball on the stairs when you've got a head- 
ache. Now, then, [ll trust you. I’ve been ask- 
ing Lottie to marry me, and I want you to help 
me. Ask her if she won’t, Daniel—see if she 
won't do it for you!” 

Miss Pilgrim had been trying to find words ; 
but her face was too much for her, and she was 
obliged to seek retirement in her handkerchief. 
As she drew it from her pocket a well-worn 
piece of paper followed it and fell upon the 
floor. Billy picked it up before she noticed it, 
and was about to hand it to her, when his jeal- 
ous eye fell upon a withered rose-bud sewed to 
its margin. As he looked at it, with his little 
brows knit into a precocious sternness, he rec- 
ognized his brother’s handwriting immediately 
beneath the flower. It was one of the daily 
anonymous sonnets of which Daniel had told 
me, and the bud a relic of the bouquet accompa- 
nying it. Still Daniel was silent. What else 
could he be? 

** Very well! very well, Master Daniel!” ex- 
claimed Billy, in a voice trembling with grief 
and indignation; ‘‘there’s good enough reason 
why you won’t speak a word for me! You want 
her yourself—here it is in your own writing. 
No wonder you won't tell Lottie to be my wife 
when you're trying to take her away from me. 
Oh, Lottie! dear Lottie! I love you just as 
much as he does, though I don’t know every 
thing, and can’t write you poetry like it was 
out of the Fifth Reader! Daniel, how could 
you go and write to my Lottie this way—‘ my 
—churner’—no it isn’t churner, it’s ‘ charmer’— 
‘let me call thee mine ?’” 

Forgetting the sacredness of private MS. in 
that of private grief, he would have gone on, 
with a pause here and there for certainty of 
spelling, to the conclusion of the poem, had not 


Lottie sprung up with her imploring face suf- 
fused by her discovery for the first time of the 
identity of her secret lover and the eseape of 
his sonnet from her pocket. It was too late! 
There he stood befors her unmistakably proved, 
and himself unmistakably proving in what es- 
timation she held his verses and bouquets. 

**Oh, Billy! dear Billy! if you do love me 
don’t do so!” So exclaiming she held out her 
hand, and Billy put the MS. into it with all the 
dignity of a wounded spirit. 

“Mr. Lovegrove,” said Miss Pilgrim, ‘I 
don’t know what to say.” 

**T feelevery much that way myself,” said 

Daniel. 

| don't!” said Billy, now in command of 
his voice. ‘I'll tell you what it is—perhaps 
Daniel didn’t know how much I wanted you, 
Lottie—and perhaps he wants you 'most as bad 
asIdo. But whatever way it is, I want you to 
choose between us fair and square and no dodg- 
ing. Come now! You can take just which- 
ever one of us you please, and the other won't 
lay up any grudge, though I know if that’s me 
or like me he’ll feel awful. You can have till 
to-morrow morning to make up your mind be- 
tween me and Daniel; and if he won't say any 
thing about it to Pa and Ma till then J won't. 
Good-by, dear Lottie!” 

He drew her face down to his, kissed her 
| most affectionately, and then marched out of 
| the door, feeling, as he afterward told me, as 

if he’d blacked his boots all for nothing. Ah 
me! my dear Billy, how many times we do 
that in this world! Of what followed when 
Daniel and Miss Pilgrim were left alone I have 
never had full details. 


But I do know that the young lady obeyed 
Billy and made her choice. Six months after 
that both my nephews stood up in Mrs. Rum- 
bullion’s parlor to take their several shares in a 
ceremony of which Miss Pilgrim was the cen- 
tral figure when it began, and Mrs. Daniel 
Lovegrove when it concluded. Time and the 
elasticity of boyhood had so closed the sharp 
| but evanescent wound in Billy’s heart that he 
could stand the trial of being groomsman where 
he had wanted to be groom—more especially 
since he was supported through the emergency 
by a little sister of Lottie’s, who promises to be 
wondrously like her by the time Billy can stand 
}up in the more enviable capacity. Neither 
Daniel nor Lottie would listen to any objec- 
tions to such a groomsman on the score of his 
extreme youth; for, as they said, Billy had 
been quite as instrumental in bringing them to- 
gether as any agent save the Divinity, which 
shapes all the ends and ties all the knots in 
which there are heart-strings concerned as well 
as white ribbon. 

Since then Lu has stopped wishing that Billy 
were like Daniel, for she sees that, if he had 
been, there would never have been any Mrs, 
Daniel Lovegrove in the world. 
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“RUM CREETERS IS WOMEN.” 


LTHOUGH this story will tell of hair- 
breadth escapes and of the shedding of 
blood, the object of principal interest in it to 
me is a girl’s heart. That heart was agitated 
by such strong and contradictory enthusiasms, 


it was naturally so right and womanly, and it | 


had been taught to be so wrong and unwoman- 
ly, that it despotically commands my attention 
even amidst the exciting drama of events which 
it wrought out for itself and for others. This 
strange heroine was a Virginian, of a family 
well known in the Shenandoah Valley, and a 
native of that city of many battles, Winchester. 
I shall not give her true name; I shall call her 
Fannie Pendleton. 

Her seventeenth year found her a school-girl 
in New Haven, Connecticut, flirting with Fred- 
erick Huntington, a student of the senior class 
of Yale College. Thanks to skating parties on 
Lake Saltonstall, holding of hands in flying over 
the ice, stolen asides in smoothly frozen nooks 
and the laughing familiarity of an occasional 
tumble in company, this flirting ripened during 
the winter of 1860-61 into downright love- 
making and love-granting. There were trem- 
ulous confessions, kisses that were brooded over 
through days of happiness, a throbbing of hearts 
which was not good for the color in young cheeks, 
and an engagement of marriage. But the fate 
of these two children was bound up in that of 
their nation, and the engagement could not sur- 
vive the dissolution of the Union. The South- 
ern heart of Pendleton pére being fired by the 
attack on Fort Sumter, he scouted the offer of 
a Yankee son-in-law, hurried on to New Haven, 
refused to see Mr. Huntington in spite of a tear- 
ful “Oh, papa, do speak to him!” gave the 
schoolmistress a blowing up, paid Fannie’s bills, 
and got her back to Winchester before Virginia 
had fairly seceded. Having accomplished thus 
much for the Confederacy, the old gentleman 
presently died out of the Union, greatly to his 
satisfaction, and went to that world where all 
good secessionists go. 

During the war the affairs of the Pendletons 


prospered like those of their neighbors; their | 


negroes ran away, their stocks became worth- 
less, their barns were burned and their lands 
laid waste. By the autumn of 1864, when the 
main interest of this story commences, their in- 
come had entirely failed, and the widow and 
daughter were living on a few hundred dollars 
in coin which had been laid aside for this very 
emergency. One son had fallen in battle, and 
two were with Lee, struggling to keep Grant 
out of Richmond. Sheridan, lately victorious 
at Cedar Creek, lay at Middletown between 
these brave boys and their home ; and all around 
that home raged the murderous partisan war- 
fare between Sheridan’s troopers and Mosby’s 
guerrillas. It was at this time that Harkless 
(Hercules), a white-headed negro, the only re- 
maining “ boy” of the Pendleton raising, entered 
the poverty-stricken house with a saddle and 


| bridle on his shoulders, and proclaimed that a 
| Yankee had just taken away his mule, the last 
| of the many Pendleton “ creeturs.” 
| Qh dear, what shall we do?” groaned the 
| widow, a feeble, pallid woman of fifty, worn to 
the bone with infirmities and sorrows, and 
| dressed in the rusty bombazine which had 
mourned through two bereavements. 
“Go right straight to the provost marshal,” 
urged Harkless. ‘ That’s all we kin do, missus.” 
**T never have been to the Yankees,” sighed 
Mrs. Pendleton. ‘*Oh, Harkless, I can’t!” 
“Got to do it, missus. Can’t git ‘long with- 
out the mule nohow. How kin we do our wood 
haulin? How kin we plant on the farm nex 
spring? Now, missus, don’t you keep your pride 
up. You's got a heap o’ pride. Mus git rid o’ 
some on’t. Don’t wait, missus, or we loses our 
chance. Jes walk right straight aroun with me 
to the provost marshal ‘fore the Yank gets the 
| mule out of the town.” 
“Well, Harkless, I would go. I'll give up 
| 
| 





my pride. I'll go to these horrible people. But 

how am I to get there? It is half a mile to the 

office, and you know how lame I am.” 
“Sposin I go to Mass Jeemes Jackson and 


! ask him to lend us his carryall,” suggested Hark- 


| less. 


‘“*Mamma, if it must be done let me do it,” 
said Fannie Pendleton. 
The two women looked each other in the face 
| fora moment. They were both crying silently, 
the mother with grief and despair, the daughter 
| with grief and anger. During the three years 
| which had passed since Fannie left New Haven 
| she had not heard from Huntington, had ceased 
to love him, had almost forgotten him, and had 
| learned to hold the very name of Northerner in 
hatred. No Southern girl had shouted more 
exultantly over Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, or wept with more heart-felt sorrow over 
Chattanooga and Cedar Creek. She was a se- 
cessionist ; that is, as she believed, a patriot, 
with enthusiasm, with passion, with anger. 

But now there was a shadow at the door like 
that of the wolf of destitution, and for the mo- 
ment at least she felt as if the day of defiance 
and pride was over. 

Scared by the same bristling horror the mo- 
ther accepted the sacrifice which the daughter 
offered, although conscious of its full magnitude 
and shrinking from it with aversion. There 
was one shocking circumstance in it which both 
were miserably aware of, although neither spoke 
|of it. The daughter was to go on this piteous 
errand, not because she was stronger than the 
mother, but because she was younger and hand- 
somer. She was to use her girlish beauty as a 
plea for favor. It seemed like a prostitution. 

“ Well, Harkless, let us go,” said Fannie, 
putting on her well-worn cloak and hat. 

**Don’t you want the carryall, Miss Fan- 
nie?” 

“No; Ican walk. What is the name of the 
| provost marshal ?” 
| _ *Cap’n Miles. 





Oldish kind o’ man. Kind 
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o’ old uncle like. 
up the mule right off.” 

He looked at his young Missus with great | 
satisfaction, foreseeing sure success in the plead- | 
ing of that handsome face, and aware of no} 
degradation in the use of such an irresistible ar- 
gument. 

Fannie Pendleton, at this time twenty years 
old, was in the fullest bloom of the beauty of 
maidenhood. She was not modeled on the usu- 


al grand scale of the tall girls of the Shenan- 


doah Valley ; 


nor was she blonde, as they gen- 


a 2 
erally are, except that her wavy chestnut hair | 
was slightly tinted with sunlight. She was un- | 
der the middle size of woman, and rather slight- | 


ly built than otherwise ; but her light form was 
very straight, and she walked like a queen in | 
fairy-land. Her eyes were clear hazel; her 
complexion remarkably pure for a brunette ; 
her cheeks almost radiant with color; her feat- 
ures exquisite. 

‘* We wants to see Cap’n Miles,” said Hark- 
less to the orderly at the door of the provost 
marshal’s office. 

“In there,” replied the soldier, motioning 
them forward, but without removing his eyes 
from that roseate passing face. He was using 
his time too well to remember that Captain 
Miles had been relieved that morning by a Cap- 
tain Huntington; and if he had thought of it 
he would not have deemed it worth mention, 
for the provost marshal was the provost mar- 
shal whatever human name he might bear. 


Thus unexpectedly were the two lovers of other 


days brought face to face. When Hunting- 
ton turned toward his visitor her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes unsteady with the excite- 
ment of humiliation ; but the moment she saw 
him she became pale and stared at him with 
such a gaze as she might have fixed upon a 
spectre. Both were fascinated: she could not 
find will nor strength to retreat; he could not 
help advancing. As he took her hand his only 
word was her name, uttered in astonishment or 
inquiry. 

** Yes,” she said. 
to her face, and she added, 
that you were here.” 

**T am so glad that I am. I am so glad to 
meet you!” he commenced, impetuously. Then 
seeing that she drew away from him, he too 
recollected the years and events that had risen 
up between them. 

“What can I do for you, Miss Pendleton ?” 
were his next words. 

Very tremulously and almost unintelligibly 
the complaint was stated. Saying nothing more 
to Miss Pendleton the provost marshal took 
down a description of the mule and of the plun- 
derer from Harkless. 

**You shall have your property, Miss Pen- 
dieton, as soon as it can be found,” he said. 

““Thank you, Sir,” she replied, and retired 
without another syllable. 

Storms of rain, riotings in the streets, thun- 
ders of neighboring battle could hardly have 


Then the blood flew back 
**T didn’t know 


Oh, I coche he’ ll give us | 





drawn Fannie to a consciousness of outward 
| things as she walked homeward. Soul and 
body were tremulous with the palpitations of a 
|life which she had supposed to be long since 
buried. Was it possible, then, that during those 
| years in which she had seemed to hate the 
thought of her engagement, and to spite herself 
for having ever loved a Yankee, she had been 
laboring under a delusion? There is a passion 
| stronger and more vital than hate. The mo- 
ment she had looked upon him, though dressed 
|in that abhorred uniform, he appeared to her 
as handsome, as noble, as adorable as ever. It 
is sometimes useless to be a Virginian when one 
is also a human being. 

On reaching home she told her mother what 
the provost marshal had promised with regard 
|to the plundered property, but she did not tell 
| her who the provost marshal was, Then she 
| went to her own room and had a violent fit of 
crying. When she emerged from this shower 
she had made up her mind in regard to Hunt- 
ington ; she was sure that she hated him, that 
she did not wish to see him again, and that she 
would refuse to receive him. The next day 
she wondered to herself a good deal whether 
he did not mean to call, and was almost dis+ 
appointed when the mule was returned because 
the soldier in charge of it left no message, On 
the day following she had turns of being indig- 
nant at Captain Huntington because he made 
no attempt to force himself upon her society 
Of course she would not allow him to enter the 
house. Oh no; no Yankee should ever cross 
their threshold ; but then he might at least be 
civil enough to attempt it. A woman needs to 
have her principles tried occasionally ; or how 
can she prove to herself and others that she has 
principles? It is a moral luxury to be afflicted 
with temptations. 

At last the provost marshal presented him- 
self. He did not ask beforehand if he might 
come ; he was afraid lest he should be refused ; 
he came by surprise. 

**How could you call on us?” she asked, 
after a few chilly words of greeting had been 
exchanged. ‘* We are bitter secessionists. I 
am a rebel to the bottom of my heart. Don't 
you know that I hate your flag ?’ 

She was trying faint-heartedly to make him 
hate her; she hoped, but could not wish, that 
he would never see her again. 

*“*T know. I supposed he answered, 
shaking his head with a sad gravity which 
touched her. ‘Still, I could not help coming. 
You understand why I wanted to look at you 
again. Is it so necessary that you and I should 
be enemies ?” 

Fannie did not dare try to answer; she knew 
that her voice would fail her. 

**T do not see why we should carry the mis- 
eries of our country into all of ‘our individual 
lives,” he went on. ‘* There is hate enough 
without my hating you or you me.” 

*“*T am a Virginian,” protested Fannie, but 
in such a quivering tone that you might readily 
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have suspected her of being the daughter of 
some much less heroic State. 

**T shall come again,” he said, after a short 
conversation, ‘* You see I am not magnani- 
mous about it: I don’t ask your permission, 
If you won’t see me you must shut your door 
in my face.” 

**Oh! why—?” she asked, and stopped there, 
unable to beg him not to come. 

And so the courtship was resumed—not where 
it had been broken off by Pendleton the father, 
but still at a very advanced stage of emotion. 
They comprehended each other so easily, so in- 
stinctively, so spiritually, that only a few dis- 
connected words were needed to send a pas- 
sionate meaning from one heart to the other. 
An interview of five minutes was enough to turn 
Fannie’s head and upset her political conscience 
for the rest of the twenty-four hours. Of course 
she had severe attacks of good resolutions; she 
reproached herself violently for seeing this hand- 
some and adorable enemy; she told him that 
he must go away, that he must not come again, 
and that she hated the very sight of his—flag. 
But these spasmodic struggles availed nothing, 
either against him or against herself. 

One would suppose that Mrs, Pendleton might 
have sustained this failing heroine; but there 
were several reasons why the poor lady could 
not see her way clear to be so foolish. She was 
not a rebel by nature, being one of the meekest 
and most submissive of her sex; she had found 
the ways of secession hard to travel, and was 
well-nigh aweary of their difficulties; and then 
a gentlemanly provost marshal, who protected 
from drunken soldiers and caused the return 
of plundered mules, was a temptation. Doubt- 
less the sensibility of Virginia will be relieved 
by the statement that Mrs, Pendleton was by 
birth a Marylander. ‘The waxen temper of this 
poor woman’s soul may be inferred from a con- 
versation which took place between her and 
Fannie an hour or two after Huntington had 
made his second call on the family. 

**Mamma, I suppose you know who this pro- 
vost marshal is,” said the girl, determined to be 
frank, and hoping for aid to be noble. 

**T suppose I do,” replied Mrs. Pendleton, in 
a low tone, looking very guilty. 

‘*He is the gentleman to whom I was—en- 
gaged,” persisted Fannie, with a shaking voice. 

Mrs. Pendleton answered not a word. She 
didn’t want to talk about it; she couldn't. 
Fannie gave her a look of desperation, which 
said, as plainly as possible, Aren’t you going to 
help me? 

“*T suppose that I ought not to see him,” re- 
sumed the girl, after a brief silence. 

The mother thought so too, but haltingly 
and ineffectively, for she also thought of their 
poverty, the recovered mule, and the dreadful 
drunken soldiers. Thus perplexed she only 
replied by a nervous twitching of the hands 
and a comprehensive though feeble groan. 





ping from the abstract right of the thing to what 
other people might say of it. 

Mrs. Pendleton inwardly hoped that the 
neighbors would suppose that the provost mar- 
shal visited them as an enemy, and not as a 
friend. 

‘Oh! when will this dreadful war be over?” 
burst forth Fannie, with a groan of half a dozen 
kinds of despair. 

**The Lord’s will be done!” whimpered Mrs. 
Pendleton, putting her hands to her face as va- 
riously troubled as her daughter. 

Humanity is stronger than politics. The 
eternal laws of creation are more potent than 
the social passions of any century. These two 
women thought themselves so unnatural and 
wrong that they would not say what they re- 
ally wished; and yet they were in consonance 
with the instincts which vitalize our race, and 
they were as right as the stars in their revolu- 
tions. It is better and holier to love than it is 
to hate. 

Fannie saw how it was; she would receive 
no help from her mother; if she was to be he- 
roic, she must be so unaided. She soon went 
to her room, and cried, let us hope, as much as 
was necessary to cover the circumstances. 

Her next phase of feeling was a resolution to 
make her Yankee lover, whom she could not 
get rid of and could not help loving, subserve 
the interests of the Confederacy. She would 
persuade him to desert the Federal ranks and 
wield his sword for the good cause; or, failing 
in that, she would draw from him Sheridan’s 
plans of campaign and transmit them to Early. 
All female rebeldom in Winchester soon became 
aware of these projects; for she felt the neces- 
sity of justifying herself to the public for her 
intimacy with a Yankee. Huntington himself 
heard of her intentions, and smiled rather sadly 
at the story, but did not the less continue his 
visits to the Pendletons. I do not enter into 
an analytical history of this young fellow’s emo- 
tions for two reasons, one of which is that I have 
not space, while the other and most important 
is that he was a man. With the masculine 
creature love is an episode, and is not worthy 
of being related with that richness of detail 
which it deserves when the sufferer is of that 
other sex whose inner life is epitomized in the 
word Affections. I will simply state concern- 
ing Captain Huntington that he was constant in 
his attentions to Fannie Pendleton ; but that he 
neither joined the rebel army nor revealed how 
Sheridan proposed to outwit Early. 

“‘ Just think how much nobler it would be in 
you to befriend the weak than the strong!” said 
Fannie. 

‘“‘My dear friend, why don’t you set me the 
example ?” replied Huntington, with a patient 
smile. ‘You know my weakness. I told you 
three years and more ago.” 

For a few seconds Fannie could not speak 
and could not look at him; and when she re- 


‘The neighbors must think it very strange | gained her utterance she did not use it to ask 


that he comes here,” continued Fannie, drop-! him to be a traitor. 


The truth is, that during 
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several minutes she forgot all about the inter- 


ests of the Confederacy, and thought of nothing | 


and nobody but marriage an, Captain Hunting- 
ton. Pretty much in this manner ended all 
her attempts at bringing over the provost mar- 
shal. I dare say that the whole matter would 
have shortly ended in a renewal of the old en- 
gagement, and perhaps in a hasty wedding, but 
for Mosby’s guerrillas, and the momentum of a 
train of events which they set in motion. 
Nearly all the war that there was at this time 
in the Shenandoah Valley was carried on by 


these audacious and indefatigable troopers. To | 


force Sheridan back, or to at least prevent him 
from advancing, they continually assaulted the 
wagon trains which brought his provisions over 


the long road from Martinsburg to Middletown. | 


As self-protection is a law of nature, Sheridan 
shot the guerrillas, and the guerrillas in return 
shot their prisoners. 
fare of the kind, became a series of murders, 
the responsibility of which was charged by each 
party upon the other. 

The country people harbored Mosby’s men, 
the citizens of Winchester sent them informa- 
tion, and both were charged with joining in the 
raids as opportunity offered. The result of this 
was an order of depopulation. Every able-bod- 
ied man was carried off to Pennsylvania. To 
our provost marshal fell the duty of executing 
this tremendous command, and against him, of 
course, were directed the curses and threats of 
the sufferers and their sympathizers. 

In this stage of the public feeling Lieutenant 
Charles Mason Merton, a first-cousin of Fannie, 
and an officer in Mosby’s cavalry, entered Win- 
chester in disguise, and reached the house of 
the Pendletons. At sight of him Fannie flushed 
crimson with a consciousness of political guilt, 
but nevertheless rushed at him and gave him 
one of those kisses which brave rebels doubtless 
deserve from fair ones. By-the-way, it is pos- 
sible that the girl’s blush did not arise altogether 
from reasons of state, inasmuch as it is quite a 
common matter in Virginia for cousins to fall 
in love with each other, and this lieutenant 
cousin was an uncommonly handsome fellow. 
But the provost marshal ?—but Captain Fred- 
erick Huntington? you will suggest. Oh yes, 
of course ; but then it is one of the peculiarities 
of woman that she is much like man; she can 
love two persons at the same time—a little. 
You know how it is, ladies: an old friend is 
away, and you partially forget him; he comes 
back, and you remember him! 

* But what dreadful danger you are in, Char- 
lie!” said Fannie. “Do you know it? I hear 
that these wretches kill all of Mosby’s soldiers 
wherever they find them!” 

‘“*[ know,” answered Charlie. ‘It’s pretty 
much so, They don’t give our fellows long to 
say their prayers. I didn’t fancy this job much, 
Of course the Yankees would shoot me for a 
spy if they should catch me. But I couldn't 
help myself. The Major asked me if I would 
undertake the duty, and I couldn't refuse.” 


This warfare, like all war- 


“Oh! you are on duty, then ?” 

**Of course I am—not a bit-of pleasuring 
about it! Do you suppose I would spend a 
leave of absence here? Winchester is a pretty 
| place for a Confederate officer to pass his time 
in! My God, what a place it is! It would be 
like a city of the dead if it wasn’t for this gang 
of infernal Yankees about the streets. Do they 
| trouble you much, Fannie ?” 
| No,” answered Fannie, with a guilty look, 
| as she remembered the protecting provost mar- 
shal. 

“You rather frightened me by recognizing 
;me so quick,” resumed the Lieutenant, chang- 
ing the subject. ‘1 thought I was well dis- 
guised, but you knew me right off.” 

** Oh yes, I knew you; any body would. You 
mustn't stir out of the house while you are 


| 


here.” 

** But I must stir out of the house. 
| I’ve got a mighty big duty to discharge, and I 
must attend to it. See here, Fannie! perhaps 
you can help me; of course you willif you can,” 

**Of course I will, Charlie,” 

““T have been sent in here to see if some plan 

| can’t be started to bag this infernal provost mar- 
shal, who has been sending our poor people 
North, to leave their families in starvation.” 

Fannie turned deadly pale, and drew back 
from her cousin. 

** Oh, Charlie!” 
help it!” 

**T don’t suppose he can,” returned Charlie, 
without noticing her emotion. ‘*‘He is an 
officer, and must obey his orders, Sut I can’t 
help it either; I must obey my orders. That 

I must bag him if 


I tell you 


she gasped, ‘‘he—he can’t 


is the long and short of it. 
I can.” 

“It will be terribly dangerous!” murmured 
Fannie, trembling as if with cold. ‘‘I don’t 
see how you can do it. I don’t,indeed, You 
will lose your life if you try. Oh, do pray go 
back! Tell them you couldn't do it!” 

**T will, if it actually can’t be done. 
to me you are very gloomy about it,” returned 
Charlie, staring at her in some wonder, but dis- 
covering nothing. 

That evening he went out, lurked about the 
forsaken town, consulted good rebels, and re- 
turned wise. 

*“ Fannie, I know all about this provost mar- 
shal,” he said to his cousin next morning. 

Fannie had a fit of moral fever and ague, 
with the chills and flush on at the same time, 

|  **He comes to see you,” pursued the pitiless 
Lieutenant. ‘I understand, from the name and 
other things, that he’s the fellow you sacked in 
New Haven. Why didn’t you tell me this last 
evening ?” 

Charlie looked stern with virtuous indigna- 
tion, and Fannie cowed down before him like 
a guilty woman. 

| It’s very extraordinary conduet!” contin- 
ued the accuser. ‘‘ I don’t see what you mean 
by it. I don’t see how you can receive him.” 

‘*He has protected us,” whispered Fannie. 
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Then, regaining a little of her voice, she added : | 


‘‘ He sent back our mule when he was stolen by | 
a soldier.” 

“Oh, he did, eh? Well, it was his duty. | 
You needn't thank him nor endure him because | 
of that. It’s his business to keep order here, | 
and prevent his riffraff from plundering.” 

‘*Yes, but—he was very gentlemanly about 
it.” 

**Oh, of course!” sneered Charlie. ‘* Look 
here, Fannie! I may as well speak plainly— | 
this fellow is courting you. He is taking ad- 
vantage of his position to force his attentions 
upon you. And you?” 

“Charlie, I don’t care that for him!” re- 
turned the girl, snapping her fingers and rais- 
ing her head with a toss of desperation. Driven 
to the wall, conscious of guilt in loving a Yan- 
kee, she lied outright. 

“ Of course not,” exclaimed the Lieutenant. | 
‘A Virginian girl! one of our family !—by | 
Jove, that would be too much! Of course you 
don’t. So, Fannie, you'll help me out with this | 
job, will you? Tl tell you how. I've learned | 
to-day that he has been appointed Adjutant- | 
General of a division, and will leave town as 
soon as he can turn over his business. Find 
out when he goes, and let me know.” 

During the evening of that day Huntington 
called on the ladies. The moment Fannie saw 
him she resolved that she would not ask him | 
when he would leave the city, so that she might 
have nothing to communicate concerning his 
movements to her cousin. But he told her of | 
his own accord. He had come to bid her the | 
first of two or three farewells ; of course he told 
her, watching her anxiously the while to see if | 
she was not a little sorry. There was agitation | 
enough in her face to flatter him, ignorant as he | 
was of the cause of it. 





“T shall leave for the army day after to- 


morrow morning,” he would say, in spite of her 
internal prayers that he might say nothing. | 
“T regret the change much, but I can not help 
g ’ I 

it ” 
Now Fannie had in her own hands the choice 


of life and death for her lover. Should she 
have him bushwhacked for the good of her dar- 
ling Confederacy, or should she save him to 
adore her and fight for the hated Union? It 
is probable that she would have decided ac- 
cording to nature and against her conscience 
but for that now dreadful patriot her cousin. 

“Well, when is he going?” demanded the 
Lieutenant, entering the parlor a few seconds 
after the Captain had left it. 

*“*T—I didn’t ask him,” stammered Fannie. 

The Lieutenant (a cavalryman, be it remem- 
bered) swore such a long and wicked string of 
oaths that I dare not shock the virtuous public 
by repeating it. Under ordinary circumstances 
Fannie would have flamed up in resentment, 
but now her conscience sided with her cousin, 
and likewise cursed dreadfully. Before this 
couple of accusers, representing pretty much all 
that she had been taught to consider just and 





| acy may depend on it. 


noble, she crouched humiliated, and in her ab- 
jectness let slip a fatal confession. 

“But I heard him say something, Charlie.” 
And here she hesitated, conscious that all was 
lost, but unwilling as yet to surrender her se- 
cret. 

‘Well, what did he say?” shouted Charlie, 
“*Good Heavens, Fannie! don’t you know that 
time is precious? I must ride twenty miles, 
perhaps, before I can give the information, and 
then twenty back to get on his route. Out with 
it, Fannie!” 

“Charlie, I won't tell you. No,I won't, I 
won't join in a plot to have this man bush- 
whacked. He has treated us kindly. If he 
has been harsh to other people it was his orders, 
and not—” 

Here the girl very nearly carried her point 
by bursting into tears. I have yet to see the 
man who likes to go at a pretty woman when 
she is crying, unless it be his own wife or other 


| quite domestic antagonist with whom he feels 


intimately acquainted. A sister Charlie could 
perhaps have bullied vigorously; but a cousin 
is quite a different person, at least in Virginia. 

‘Look here, Fannie. I—this is very singu- 
lar,” he began, after staring at her perplexedly 
for some seconds. ‘Come now; let’s talk about 
it. Don’t you see? it’s my orders. And then 
the public good requires it. It isn’t merely to 
punish him; that isn’t all by any means. But 
the idea is to get hold of his reports and dis- 
patches, and see what the enemy are about. 
Why, Fannie, it’s of the greatest importance to 
seize this man. The welfare of the Confeder- 
It’s all for the Bonnie 
Blue Flag, cousin. I don’t see how a Virgin- 
ian, a daughter of the South, one of our family, 
can hesitate a moment.” 

Although our heroine was all those fine things 
in one, she still hesitated. 

** Look here, Fannie. Have you turned trai- 
tor?” demanded the Lieutenant, sternly. 

“No!” blazed up the little secessionist, with 
a fine flush of confederately patriotic anger. 

“T don’t believe you,” said Charlie, 

“He is going on Thursday morning,” return- 
ed Fannie, with a passion of defiance and an- 
guish that sharpened her voice to something 
like a shriek. 

** Thursday morning,” repeated Charlie. ‘I 
have thirty-six hours to do it in, I can catch 
him easy.” 

He moved away and had nearly reached the 
door when the girl sprang after him and caught 
him by the arm. 

‘* You are not going now?” she said. ‘‘There 
is no need of your going now.” 

‘““No. But I shall go in about an hour. I 
must get beyond the Yankee lines before day- 
light.” 

She still clung to his arm until he kissed her 
and promised that she should certainly see him 
again before he left. Charlie was greatly flat- 
tered by her agitation, feeling that it was a de- 
lightful thing to have a pretty cousin so anxious 





about him, and trusting that the day would soon 


come when he could reward her by offering her 


his hand and all his estate of Confederate bonds 
and runaway negroes. Her aversion to betray- 
ing the Yankee provost marshal into Mosby’s 
ambushes he attributed to feminine softness of 
heart and an untutored sense of honor. Con- 
cerning the engagement he believed what the 
deceased Pendleton had thought it best to 
state; that is, that Fannie had refused Hunt- 


ington of her own motion, and because he was | 


a natural enemy of the Confederacy. 


During the hour which Charlie spent in pre- | 


paring for his departure Fannie debated wheth- 
er she should beg him to spare the life of Hunt- 
ington. Patriotic sense of duty and maidenly 
pride forbade it; but a sentiment far grander 


than either, a sentiment which is a law of na- | 


ture, urged it: and the opposing counselors 
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were in the most perplexing fury of their argu- | 


ment when the Lieutenant re-entered. Up to 
the moment when he kissed her good-by the 
internal contest continued, and she remained 
speechless on that subject. 

**How cold you are!” he said, tenderly. 
‘*What is the matter with you?” 

**Oh, Charlie!” 
his hands, ‘‘don’t kill Captain Huntington, 
Promise me that you will spare his life. Oh, 
Charlie, do! I love him.” 

Intellectually blinded by her urgent trouble 
she forgot that she and her cousin had once 
flirted, and that he might still be her lover. 

In his astonishment, his sudden misery, and 
his anger Charlie pushed her from him. She 
caught at a table, leaned against it a moment, 
and then, before he could support her, sank 
upon the floor, ‘‘ Fannie!” he called, lifting 
her; but she did not answer—she had fainted. 
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ished end perplexed, for he was an infantry 
officer and knew nothing of cavalry fighting. 
The plan was good enough, and might have 
resulted in a victory or a drawn battle, but a 
new and unexpected element marred the calcu- 
lation of the ready-witted troopers. Out of the 
wood itself, directly toward them, rode another 
party of rebels. ‘They were in a complete trap ; 
they were scientifically bushwhacked. 

** Keep together, men!” 
“Straight down the road. Charge!” 

He led the way; he was in the highest ex- 
citement of animal spirits; it was new fighting 
for him, but he felt up to it. The rebels did 
not meet them with the sabre, but they did 
worse ; they fired as the Yankees passed through, 
and then mingled with them in an arm’s-length 
pursuit. Huntington had discharged two bar- 
rels of his revolver, with what effect he could 
not see, when his horse slackened speed, fal 
tered, and went on his knees. The death of 
the animal saved the life of the rider, for by 
this means Lieutenant Charles Merton missed 


shouted Huntington. 


| his aim; and when he rode back to the spot a 


she cried, suddenly seizing 


| 
} 


. ; 
Mrs. Pendleton came in, the girl was gently | 
| mountain, at least eight miles beyond the usual 


eared for; no explanations could be made; 
and Charlie went off in despair. 


Unfortunately for Huntington the girl did | 


not soon recover; she had hysterics and spasms 
nearly all night; next day it was nervous pros- 
tration. 


Consequently he did not see her when | 


he called to say good-by, and did not receive | 


the warning which she might have given him. 


|ly at the provost marshal. 


The next morning, unhappy enough, though | 


not perhaps the most wretched of the three, he 
set out with an escort of eight cavalrymen for 
the head-quarters of his division near Middle- 
town. 

He had ridden about five miles, and had 
passed a quarter of a mile beyond a little wood, 
which was considered the most dangerous spot 
on the road, when out of a little hollow in front 
of him charged a dozen or fifteen horsemen clad 
in the butternut clothing and sombrero hats of 
the Confederate army. Huntington’s troop- 
ers fired instantly, without waiting for orders, 
bringing down a couple of the assailants. The 
next instant they were on their way back to the 
wood at full speed, meaning to use it as a cover 
from which to skirmish with their Spencer rifles. 
Huntington followed them, somewhat aston- 
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| almighty dollars,” said a rebel sergeant. 





moment after, the hated provost marshal had 
surrendered and was a prisoner of war. One 
after another the fugitives were put hors du com- 
bat; two were killed, two severely wounded, 
and four captured unhurt. 

‘* What is to be done next, Major?” inquired 
Merton of the chief of the party. 
Take a guard of fifteen men and carry the 
unwounded prisoners to the mountains,” replied 
the Major. ‘“‘When you get to a safe place 
send back all the men you can spare; we want 
them down here. As for this man, this provost 
marshal, don’t let me hear of him again. You 
understand ?” 

In two hours after these orders were given 
the prisoners were in a wood at the base of a 


sweep of Sheridan’s cavalry, There Merton 
halted, sent back ten of his fifteen men, untied 
his captives from the sorry hacks on which they 
had been mounted, and suffered them to lie 
down for half an hour. He had not spoken a 
word to one of them, but he had stared strange- 
Huntington, who 
knew nothing of Merton, had noticed these 
looks, but had been able to make nothing of 
them except that they were not friendly, and 
consequently had not attempted to open a con- 
versation. 

‘Come, Yanks, hand over your watches and 
* You 
won't want ’em, and we shall.” 

‘““No use looking at the Lieutenant,” he 
added, addressing Huntington, ‘‘It’s the or- 
ders.” 

Watches, money, and trinkets were produced 
and divided among the soldiers. Huntington 
noticed, and hailed it as a sign of hope, that the 
Lieutenant refused to accept any portion of the 
booty. ‘“‘ He must be a gentleman,” he thought, 
“and surely will not murder us.” 

“*T say, sergeant, what are you going to do 
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with us?” asked one of the troopers, a little | 
trumpeter of not more than seventeen. 
“*T s’pose we're going to shoot you,’ 
the sergeant, coolly. 
‘* What's that for? The fight’s over.” 
** Don’t you shoot our fellers ?” 


The trumpeter gasped and said no more for a | 
But presently he recovered hope, and | 
added, ‘‘If you’re going to shoot us why don’t | 


while. 


you do it here ?” 
‘* Because it’s jest as well they shouldn't find 


swer. 

A minute afterward the trumpeter stretched 
himself on the ground in such a position that | 
his head was close by Huntington’s, who was 
also lying down. 

“ Captain,” he whispered, ‘‘ there’s a Spencer 
rifle hung to my saddle.” 

**Can’t you load it?” answered Huntington, 
in the same tone. 

STs loaded, but ’tisn’t capped. 
can cap it.’ 

Under the pressure of the emergency Hunt- 
ington thought rapidly. 

“When you get it capped, whistle Dixie, 
he said. 

“Yes,” 


I guess I 


” 


** And when you hear me say, A good rid- | 


dance, then fire.” 

“Yes, Captain,” returned the brave little fel- 
low. And with these soldierly words the inter- 
view closed. 


Huntington now felt the necessity of engag- | 


ing the attention of the commandant of the 
squad which was guarding him to his place of 
execution; and no sooner were they all in the 


saddle again than he pushed alongside of Mer- | 


ton, with the remark : 


“T suppose, Lieutenant, that we are to make | 


a long journey to-day.” 

“You will make a longer one than I shall,” 
was the cruel reply. 

* Probably,” replied the Captain, with a shud- 
der. 
ready.” 

“Do you know how we came to surprise 
you ?” continued Merton. 

“T have no idea.” 

“You are acquainted, I believe, with my 
cousin, Miss Fannie Pendleton ?” 

“What! is she your cousin?” exclaimed 
Huntington, with such evident pleasure that 
Merton glared at him savagely. ‘‘Is it possi- 
ble ?” continued Huntington, smiling. ‘ Why, 
I am almost glad to meet you.” 

Merton flushed with anger at this speech, and 
answered it with this vindictive utterance : 

“T was at her house on Tuesday evening, and | 
she told me when you would leave Winchester.” 

Huntington nearly fell frou his horse with 
the shock. Even at the portals of death the | 
keenest sting of the moment was the perfidy of | 
the woman whom he had loved. In this mo- | 
ment of torture, so keen that he forgot in it the | 
perils of his position—forgot the desperate plan | 


Then, collecting himself, ‘‘ Well, I am | 


| by which he had hoped to escape from it, he 


| heard the little trumpeter behind him whistling 
’ replied | the first bars of Dixie. 


He made a mighty 
effort; for the sake of life and vengeance he 
collected himself; he turned to Merton in the 
calmness of intense fury. 
“Well, Lieutenant,” he said, “if that is so, 
then I have only to say it is a good riddance.” 
He leaned sideways; he clasped Merton with 


| both arms; the horses stopped ; he held him. 
|In the same moment he heard shots behind 
your carkisses,” was the rationally ferocious an- | 


him, screams of anguish, rushes and tramplings, 
| blows and groans. Then the horses separated 
| with a start, and both the riders came to the 
| ground together, the one still grasping the oth- 
er and pinning his arms to his sides, There 
was another flash, which blinded Huntington, 
j}and loosening his hold he sprang to his feet. 
| The contest was over and the salvation perfect. 
| The trumpeter had shot three rebels in as many 
| seconds; two others had had their brains beat- 
| en out before they could fire ; a ball in the head 
| had finished the w restlings of Merton. 
“What next, Captain?” asked the trumpeter. 
**We can’t go back the way we came,” said 
| Huntington. ‘We must take to the woods, 
separate, and each one shift for himself.” 

“ But we want our money and things first,” 
remarked the trumpeter, proceeding to rifle the 
| bodies with the dexterity of an expert. 
| After thirty-six hours of solitary wandering, 

lurking, and starvation, Huntington reported at 
the head-quarters of his division, and found that 
all of his fellow-adventurers had preceded him. 
It was thought strange by his fellow staff-offi- 
| cers that he showed no signs of elation over his 
extraordinary escape. We can understand it. 
He was cut to the very soul by the sanguinary 
| perfidy of Fannie Pendleton. At times, too, he 
grieved for her, remembering that he had aided 
in killing her cousin, and questioning whether 
that cousin might not be an accepted lover. 

Meanwhile how fared it with Fannie? Aft- 
/er one day in bed she was so haunted by the 
horror of what might have happened that she 
could lie there no longer. Haggard in face, 
| and weak with incipient fever, she went from 
house to house among her friends, asking for 
news, especially curious as to whether any fight- 
ing had occurred on the road between Win- 
chester and Middletown. ‘There was much to 
hear of. Sherman was making great progress, 
and Hood was in trouble. But all this was no- 
thing just now to Fannie; she was woefully un- 
patriotic. I doubt whether at this moment she 
cared half as much about the independence of 
| the Confederacy as she did about the life of this 

Yankee provost marshal whom she had just 
handed over to the mercies of Mosby. She 
| had reached the point of praying for him in se- 
| cret—yes, and of sending up agonizing, speech- 





‘less supplications for his safety, as she walked 
the streets, when she heard of his capture, and 


no more. Immediately she wrote a letter to 
her cousin, petitioning for the life of the pris- 
oner. 














** Charlie, if you will only save him from be- | 
ing murdered,” implored this letter, ‘I prom- 
ise you that I will never see him again. Oh, 
Charlie, I could not beat to have him die | 
through my means!” | 

This prayer sent off by a hired messenger 
whom she could ill afford to pay, she passed a 
sleepless and miserable night. Oh that the | 
war were ended! that it had never been begun! | 
that Confederate independence had not been | 
thought of! that nothing had been as it had 
been! ‘The next morning, painfully weak, but | 
unable to remain quiet, she commenced another | 
tour of newsmongering, and chanced upon a} 
friend, Mrs. Barham, who was going to the 
Yankee camp near Middletown to recover a} 
vanished horse, supposed to have been spirited 
away by soldiers. 

**T will go with you,” said Fannie, jumping 
at the thought that she might hear news of | 
Huntington. 

“*Oh, thank you, dear!” said Mrs. Barham. | 
‘*T am so glad to have company going among | 
those wretches! And then you may help me,” 
she added, with a roguish smile. ‘‘ The late | 
provost marshal here is Adjutant-General of the | 
division that I must visit.” 

Mrs. Barham, it seems, had not heard of the 
fate of Huntington; and Fanny, you may be | 
sure, could not muster the heroism to tell her | 
of it. 

That morning the little trumpeter, now or- 
derly at division head-quarters, went to the 
tent of the Adjutant-General, saluted, delivered 
the message—‘‘ Captain, two ladies wish to see | 
you ;” and was very much astonished to observe | 
the Adjutant-General turn as pale as a sheet. 
Huntington, looking through the door of the 
tent over the orderly’s head, had recognized | 
the face of the girl whom he loved, and who 
had betrayed him to death. 

** Tell them I will be out in a moment,” he 
mumbled, and sat down upon his camp-bed- | 
stead very nearly palsied in mind and body. | 

‘< Does she love me ?” he wildly thought ; and | 
then he rejected the absurd fancy savagely ; 
was angry with himself for grasping at it. 

“Tt is for her cousin,” was his next idea. 
“She loves him and wants news of him. She | 
shall have it.” 

Revived by indignation, he rose and went | 
out to execute his vengeance. His face was 
still ashy pale, but his brown curls waved bean- | 
tifully about his forehead in the autumn wind, | 
and his port was superbly defiant, like that of | 
the triumphant Apollo. Probably in all his 
life he never looked handsomer than in that | 
miserable moment. 

Fannie saw him, uttered a faint scream, and 
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leaned toward him with a visage as white as 
his and eyes dilated. 
**Tt is for her cousin,” thought Huntington 


| again, and boiled through every vein with an 


anguish of fury. 

Mrs. Barham looked from one to the other 
completely dumbfounded. 

“You have come to inquire for your cousin ?” 
said Huntington, addressing Fannie, and hard- 
ly conscious of any other presence. 

Neither of the ladies answered; both stared 
at him without stirring. 

**Your cousin,” he repeated. 
in the road—on his back—dead.” 

Here he stopped, with a sob, and turning 
square on his heel went back into his tent. 

** Let us go!” gasped Fannie, clutching Mrs. 
Barham’s arm. ‘Qh, let us go!” 

Being a woman of ordinary humanity, Mrs. 
Barham signed to her coachman, and the ba- 
rouche started homeward. 

A day or two afterward it was known all over 
Winchester that Lieutenant Charles Merton 


“T left him 


| had been murdered by the Yankees, and that 


his cousin, Fannie Pendleton, who was doubt- 
less in love with him, had thereupon gone into 
a brain-fever. 


It is firmly believed by certain philosophers 
that it is the monkey’s tail which spoils the 
monkey, using up, as it does, an amount of 
spinal marrow which might otherwise become 
brain and beget rationality. So there is a tail 
to this story, which I fear much to exhibit, lest 
it should injure the dramatic unity of the im- 
pression. Nevertheless, as this sequel is per- 
haps the strangest part of the whole affair, and 
as it will probably be very satisfactory to some 
human though not xsthetic natures, I judge 
best to make it public. 

About a year after the surrender of John- 
ston Captain Frederick Huntington, of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, was married to Miss Fannie 
Pendleton, of Winchester, Virginia. There 
was a passion of love in these two young hearts 


| which could make them forgive and ignore the 


terrific past. 

‘*Why not forgive her?” said Huntington 
to a near relative, wno wondered at him. ‘I 
have forgiven all the men who attempted my 
life. I have forgiven every Confederate sol- 
dier. I would shake hands with Merton, poor 
fellow! if he were alive. Why not forgive a 


| woman ?” 


** But to love her!” gasped the near rela- 
tive. 

‘« Oh, that is the easiest thing in the world!” 
laughed Huntington. 
A very easy thing, say all who know her. 
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THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. 


CHAPTER X. 
OUT IN A NORTHER, 


ITHOUT a thought in the world except 
antelopes Venable dashed across the 


prairie, greatly inconveniencing Slow by the | 
excessive application of both his enormous | 


spurs. 

He rode keeping the clump of timber between 
the antelopes and himself. Arrived at its edge 
he crept cautiously through it, leaving his horse 
behind, and peered out with leveled rifle upon 
the spot where he had seen them feeding. He 
might as well have expected to have found still 
resting on the brown grass the shadows of yes- 
terday’s clouds. As lightly, and far more fleet- 
ly, the drove had swept on almost at the in- 
stant the young Texan had first driven spurs 
into his horse’s sides after them; for of all ani- 
mals they are at once the most timid and the 
keenest of hearing and of scent. 

A few hundred yards beyond where they had 
been feeding the prairie rolled up into a vast 
billow that concealed all beyond. In his eager- 
ness the boy ran half-way up its slope before he 
remembered that he had left his horse. Hast- 
ening back he untied and mounted him with 
trembling haste, sprang upon him, and was soon 
near the crest of the hill. Alighting here he 


threw his coil of lariat off from the horn of his 


saddle upon the ground. One end was already 
secured around Slow’s neck, at the other end the 
lariat was knotted to an iron spike some ten 
inches long. Sticking the sharp end of this 
into the earth he drove it in to its head by a 
few stamps of his heel, thus securely staking 
out his pony. Then with his rifle ready in 
his hand he crept carefully to the summit of 
the hill, burrowing as he went into the long, 
thick, dry grass. 

Looking over he saw that the ridge he was 
on was as the rim of a vast bowl, circling miles 
around, and in the very bottom of the bowl he 
could see the antelopes feeding, seeming more 
like a drove of goats than any thing else. As 
he gazed he observed another and larger herd 
running toward them from the east; and he 
noticed that they did not bound along with oc- 
casional ‘‘lopes” like deer, but moved much 
more swiftly and evenly over the ground in a 
rapid trot, making the movement of the drove 
more like the flying of the shadow of a cloud 
across the grass than any thing else. 

The antelopes were very nearly the color of 
the brown grass. None but a Texan could 
have seen them at all. Venable had by this 
time considerable practice in looking for cattle 
and game upon the vast prairies; and, like a 
sailor used to the sea, he could detect small ob- 
jects very far away on the expanse. It is prac- 
tice—practice! A music-master by perpetual 
practice trains his fingers to astonishing agility 
on the keys ofa piano. So a rope-dancer can 





train his feet to the narrow path of an inch 
rope till he can tread such a thread-path for a 
long distance and with Niagara roaring far be- 
neath him. There is no telling to what degree 
practice in any thing will carry a man. Only 
patient, persevering practice, and the end is 
certainly attained. Thus, what comes to very 
few indeed, not one in a hundred million, as 
the result of genius, can be attained by any one 
who will only lend himself persistently to prac- 
tice toward it. 

Thus Venable came to see twice as far and 
as distinctly as he could when his father’s 
wagon-wheels first struck Texas soil. Untiring 
energy attains all the results of genius. But 
where the eyes are at all weak the prairies of 
Texas, by their vastness, are terribly trying. 
New-comers have often to travel with goggles 
on, making them look like owls exactly; and 
to come out of the narrow hollows and thick 
forests of other States into the unbounded mag- 
nificence of the prairie is as the flight of an ow! 
from its dark nook into the splendor of open 
day. They say that living amidst such vast 
expanses makes a man large-hearted and open- 
handed. Sailors certainly are just that. If 
you have ever traveled in Texas, I will not af- 
front you by even asking you whether or no 
you found Texans to be such. Perhaps their 
strong tendency to exaggeration and enthusi- 
asm may be traced to the same cause. At any 
rate, Venable had become twice as animated 
and expanded—a nobler, manlier youth in every 
respect since coming out West. 

In Virginia he certainly never would have 
dared to leave his uncle so impulsively, and he 
now turned his fascinated gaze from the ante- 
lopes, half remorsefully, in search of his uncle. 
He could see nothing of him. He knew him 
too well, however, to suppose that he could of- 
fend him seriously when game was the cause. 

“T’m in for it, as I was that day uncle left 
me in deep water,” he said to himself. ‘And 
my only way is to do now as I did then—strike 
out for the other bank—go through with it! 
And your best plan, my young friend,” he con- 
tinued to himself, ‘is just to go back, get Slow, 
ride around down out of sight around this big- 
gest of bowls till you get entirely around on the 
opposite side—they are nearest that side—then 
take a crack at them. Even if you miss you 
will drive them toward uncle, and he never 
misses.” No sooner said than done, I was 
going to add, only it took him much longer to 
make the circuit on his pony than he had im- 
agined. 

There is nothing so deceiving as a prairie. 
You may journey all day toward a prairie knob 
that seems not ten miles off when you start for 
it in the morning, and camp at night far enough 
off from it yet. It is the singular transparency 
of the atmosphere which produces the delusion. 

It was near sunset before Venable reached 
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the other side. And then, when he had staked 
his pony, and crept so carefully up to the sum- 
mit of the ridge, as he lifted his head out of the 
brown grass to look, off went the drove of ante- 
lopes in a fleeting cloud like a pinch of gun- 
powder from the ground when a spark is ap- 
plied. On and on they went due West, with 
such incredible smoothness and speed that it 
was a pleasure, even to the disappointed hunter, 
to see them, till they disappeared over the very 
spot where he had knelt on the opposite side of 
the bowl. 

‘‘Never mind, my fine fellows!” said Vena- 
ble, as he saw them vanish. ‘As sure as you 
live I'll get you some of these days—see if I 
don’t!” 

The sun was fairly down as the boy mounted 
and turned toward home. He did not fear to 


lose his way, for right to the west of his father’s | 


house towered Mount Hoogenboom, as the boys 
had named the cedar brake in honor of the 
Dutch rail-cutter whose cabin was perched 
thereon. This lofty point could be seen far 
over the prairie, and served as an excellent 
landmark; it was destined to be seen farther 
over the prairie than ever before that night. 
As the boy struck a straight line across the 
bowl for the opposite side he strained his ears, 
expecting every instant to hear the crack of his 
uncle’s rifle at the antelopes. 

But it grew rapidly darker and colder, and a 
chill struck into the heart of the young hunter 
as he reached the opposite crest, after a swift 
gallop, and could see nothing of his uncle, and 
could barely detect the dim outlines of Mount 
Hoogenboom through the gathering night. A 
sense of desolation and alarm filled him as 
he spurred on such as he had never before 
known. 

At this instant a singular sound behind him 
caused him to look around. Far down in the 
north hung a low black cloud, in which the light- 
ning came and went incessantly, It was but the 
banner, black and fire-starred, of a tremendous 


foe, rushing with such artillery and forces upon | 


the field as man can never marshal or withstand. 
On it came like a solid body across the prairie, 
gathering fury and force as it came—a Niagara 
of wind. The instant before it reached the fly- 
ing boy the air was as calm and cool as on a 
pleasant summer day, the next the Norther was 
upon him, furious as a tornado, cold as mid- 
winter. For the first time in his life the youth 
was absolutely terrified. With all his urging 
his tired pony seemed to creep rather than fly 
over the ground. The darkness, too, had be- 
come appalling. He could only urge his pony 
along in the direction in which he had aimed 
when he last saw Mount Hoogenboom. What 
rendered it worse the blankets were with Frank, 
and almost bitter thoughts rose in his mind that 
his uncle should have so deserted him, 

He had heard often enough about the North- 
ers, and how often people overtaken by them 
on the prairies had perished. 


“Tf I could only get to that knot of tim- | 


ber where we first saw the antelopes,” thought 
he, “‘I could shelter myself.” 

But he had gone too much to the left to hit 
it; and even if he had entered it the trees were 
so small and the elevation so great that there 
would have been no sufficient shelter. 

Still he rode on, till at last the cold became 
insupportable. Asa sudden thought he jumped 
off and endeavored to screen himself behind his 
horse from the mad fury of the wind. There 
was no shelter in this. Suddenly the shivering 
boy uncoiled his rope, threw it around the legs 
of his horse about the hoofs, and pulling the 
lariat to him, at the same instant pressing 
against the side of the animal, he succeeded in 
throwing him over on his side on the thick 
brown grass. ‘The creature seemed to under- 
stand his master’s object, and lay still, while 
Venable endeavored to nestle himself on the 
grass inside the legs of the animal. Some lit- 
tle protection from the fury of the wind was 
thus obtained by the body of the horse inter 
posed. 

The storm, however, seemed to grow in vio 
lence, as the boy, exhausted with fatigne and 
cold and alarm, sank into a kind of doze. It 
seemed to him as if the very grass must be torn 
up by the roots; as if the very globe would be 
thrown out of its orbit; but it was only a mo- 
ment or two that his doze lasted. Strange that 
he did not think of his saddle-blanket, but it 
never once occurred to him. Even if it had 
its protection would have been insufficient. As 
it was, he was shivering, was perishing with 
cold, the sudden change causing the tempera- 
ture to affect him even more than it would oth- 
erwise have done. And the cold continued to 
increase, and hail began to fall. Soon the har- 
rors of a furious hail-storm were added to the 
darkness of the dreadful night. 

““O God, have mercy on me!” said the poor 
boy, clasping his quivering hands together on 
his breast. And notwithstanding the bitter 
cold, he thought of all his occasional disobedi- 
ence of his parents, his unkindness to Will and 
to Bessie. He thought especially of an oath 
he had uttered—it was the first and it had been 
the last that had ever passed his lips. Asso- 
ciated for a time with some wicked boys, there 
had one day sprung up in his mind a singular 
craving to use profane language like theirs—a 
craving the direct and powerful temptation of 
Satan. He had yielded to it on the instant, 
and now he thought of it with horror. He 
dreaded to die—that oath, that oath! If God 
would but spare his life this once, this once, he 
would try to be a better boy, to love and serve 
God. Nota sin of all his past life, not a pray- 
er for him at family worship by his father, not 
a quiet talk with him and fervent prayer offer- 
ed for him by his mother, kneeling by his bed- 
side at night in the dark and silent room, but 
rose to his remembrance. For the first time 
in his life did he pray fervently, sincerely, there 

| lying on the grass in the black and bitter storm. 
And miles away another was also praying for 
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him—his mother kneeling with Will beside her 
by the bed at home, praying, O how fervently! 


The cold was forgotten, as was the night, in 
the heat and glare of the conflagration—escape 


for her boy. And seated far above the roar- | was the only thought. At one instant he turned 
ing storm, God was hearing them both—‘‘a | to ride backward, but he could not endure the 
very present help therefore will not we fear | idea of riding a step from home; besides, the 
though the earth be removed.” The disjointed | fire seemed to travel almost as rapidly in that 
words kept ringing in the ears of the boy; he did | course. Then he thought of putting spurs to 
not remember having ever heard them before. | his horse and dashing straight ahead through 
As he held his hands clasped upon his breast | the fire ; he even put the stopper of his powder- 
he had felt something hard there for some time. | horn into his mouth, and moistened it thorough- 
It now occurred to him that it was a box of | ly for this purpose, lest a spark should get at 
matches his uncle had handed him that morn- | the powder. 
ing to carry—he had not thought of them since.| Suddenly he thought of the instinct of ani- 
Instantly he had them out. Making an arch | mals, and, dropping the rein upon the neck of 
of his body among the horse’s legs, by resting the struggling horse, with a loud cry and ap- 
his head and knees on the ground, he endeay- | plying both spurs he let the animal take his 
ored to strike a light under him near the ground | own course. Plunging once or twice, it turned 
against the stomach of the horse. Over and | and dashed off to the right till it got beyond 
over again the flame caught and was instantly | the fire, then it turned again to the left. This 
extinguished by the wind. Pressing himself brought it again in the very track of the wind 
still closer against the animal, sheltering the | and the fire, but it was the straight line to its 
flame still more carefully by his hollowed hand, | stable; and beyond this its instinct could not 
at last there was ablaze. It is a wonder it had| go. So thick and matted was the grass, how- 
not exploded the powder-horn, which hung | ever, that it could advance but slowly—at least 
down by its strap from the young hunter’s | so it seemed to the rider. 
breast, actually into the blaze, with only a pa- | Once or twice the horse fell with his rider in 
per stopper. At the instant, however, that | the unevenness of the way. Once Venable was 


Slow felt the smart of the new element, and | thrown completely over his head, but he light- 
saw its sudden light, he struggled to his feet, | ed on the soft, thick grass, the coil of the lari- 


and Venable with him, holding on to the lariat, 
and trembling lest the storm should extinguish 
the feeble flame. 

But no, the grass was a yard long, very thick 


and matted, besides perfectly dry. The whole 
prairie was like an immense straw mattress, 
three feet thick, with the ticking off. It seemed 
to the boy that it was but an instant before the 
grass was on fire for twenty yards before him. 
Mounting his horse he reined him back, and | 


at in his hand, and speedily regained his seat. 
All this time the fire was pursuing them like 


| some fiendish foe, exulting in its red fury, roar- 


ing and blinding them. Whenever Venable 
glanced back at the blaze the night, when he 
looked forward again, was only doubly black be- 
fore him, until at last he determined to look 
back no more, but to ride on, the hail rattling 
| about his ears, as fast as possible. 

In a short time he felt, by the unevenness of 





gazed with terror at the rapidity of the confla- | his horse’s gait, that they had reached a “ hog- 
gration. The flame could not rise upward at | | wallow prairie.” This is a prairie pitted, as 
all, but was driven by the wind in long tongues | | with a gigantic small- -pox, all over with hol- 
of fire, level with the earth, into the thick, dry lows, all alike, of about eight feet diameter, and 
grass ahead, traveling through the brown tin- | one to three feet depression, formed, as is con- 
der-like hay with incredible speed and fury. _| jectured, by the cracking of the ground during 

Venable had supposed that the fire would | long droughts, the earth afterward filling in. 
only spread from him before the wind. He now | Why the depressions should be so regular and 


observed that it eat its way with only less ra- | systematic is not accounted for. 





pidity toward him, and against the wind. The | 
truth is, he had kindled the fire only to warm 

himself without any thought beyond that. And | 
now he reined his terrified horse farther and 
farther back before a danger more appalling 
than the storm. With his little match he had | 
set that awful tempest on fire! The thought 
filled him with horror and dread inconceivable. 

He would gladly have extinguished it if he | 
could. He even attempted to do so. The fire, 

just before imprisoned in the little red drop on 

the end of a splinter safe in the box in his pock- 

et, had now escaped like a wild animal from 

its cage—like the awful giant of Arabian story 

from the fisherman’s box. On the wings of the | 

storm it rushed along red and roaring, and as | 
unchainable and past his control as the storm | 
itself. 


his head. 


| less for the moment. 


Hardly had they advanced a hundred yards 
into this, when Slow suddenly stumbled forward 
over something in his way with more violence 
than ever before, throwing his rider far over 
The grass had now become much 
more thin and bare, and the boy struck with 
considerable violence on the earth. Before he 


| could regain his feet Slow had disappeared like 


a dream. In vain his master attempted to 
| whistle or call—his voice was drowned at his 
lips by the roaring of the storm and the beating 
of the hail. Exhausted with terror, cold, and 
fatigue, he crouched upon the ground power- 
As he did so he felt be- 
neath him the object over which Slow had 
|stumbled. It was the wreck of an ox, which 
|had bogged and perished in one of the hog- 
| wallow pits years before. The bones had been 
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— 


cleaned and scattered around by the ravenous 


wolves ; only the hide remained whole—shriv- | 


eled up on the ground like the shell of a turtle— 
and it was over this that the pony had stumbled. 

But the sound of the approaching fire awoke 
Venable from his stupor. He turned around 
and saw that the sea of fire would sweep its 
red surges over the spot on which he then was 
in a few minutes. As to escaping on foot, that 
would have been impossible in any case; and 
as it was, he was far too much bruised and 
overcome by weariness and cold. 
stinctively he tore his powder-horn from his 
neck and cast it from him as far as he could 
hurl it. Then, murmuring incoherent prayers 
to God for help, and holding to his darling rifle 
even in death, he crept under the hide, coiling 
himself up beneath it as well as he could, with 
his face against the earth, and submitted to his 
fate. 

a en 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE NIGHT OF THE FIRE. 


Amost before Uncle Frank had disappeared 
in the darkness Hark, Scip, Rohamma, and 
Will, led on by Mr. McRobert, were hard at 
work ‘‘ fighting the fire.” 

Before fencing in his field Mr. McRobert 
had, under his brother’s advice, plowed up the 
earth for thirty feet without the line of fencing. 


Thus a comparatively bare space lay between | 


the cedar rails which inclosed the field and the 
thick grass of the prairie. 
tween the prairie and the timber in which the 
house was built; so that, if they could only keep 
the flames off the rails all would be safe. Even 


if the fire had seized upon the rails only it would | 


have been a terrible loss. Almost a single 
spark, under such a wind, would have burned 
all the long line of fence, containing thousands 
upon thousands of rails, into merely a black 
line upon the ground, like that left by a train 
of powder when fired. Each rail cost on the 
ground nearly five cents; besides, it would be 
impossible to inclose it again in time, so that 
all the next year’s crop was involved. In a 
word, before morning Mr. McRobert was to be 
several thousand dollars poorer even than he 
then was unless the fire could be kept off; and 
if you had stood there that night where Will 
stood and seen the oncoming ocean of fire you 
would have thought, with him, that it was hope- 
less. So his father feared ; yet he was determ- 


ined to do what he could; and trusting in God. | 


aided by every busy hand there, he fought the 
fire. With water, of course, you say? No, 
Sir. 
that. With fire. There is a practice in med- 
icine called homeopathy—that is, the conquer- 
ing a disease in any one by employing the same 
agent of disease, only in a very much smaller 
quantity. ‘‘Similia similibus” is the motto— 
the use of poison to drive out poison. 


Almost in- | 


The field lay be- | 


It would have taken all the Colorado for | 


Iam) 
sure I do not personally know whether home- | 





opathy and humbug are identical or not, but 
this was the practice adopted by Dr. McRobert 
that night for the saving of his imperiled prop- 
erty. Under his direction, all hands being em- 
ployed, the prairie was set on fire all along some 
sixty feet from the fence. With the help of 
the storm all the grass was thus speedily con- 
sumed up to the very rails, but without setting 
them on fire, as they were closely watched, and 
the conflagration had not headway enough to 
be unmanageable. Thus, all along the fence 
there was, in half an hour, a broad, bare, black- 
ened belt sixty feet wide, upon which there was 
not left a straw unconsumed as fuel for the 
approaching conflagration. The same process 
was repeated further out, and soon the belt had 
been widened eighty feet broader all along. 
| But now it behooved them to bestir themselves 
indeed. The storm of fire was by this time full 
|in sight. Busy as he was, Mr. McRobert could 
not but pause a moment to gaze upon it, ever 
| keeping Will close to his side. Right across 
the prairie, more vivid for the blackness of the 
night, more terrible for the roaring of the tem- 
pest of wind and hail, was an horizon of red 
fire, curling high in the air, darting hither and 
thither upward, crackling and roaring even 
above the storm. But the most appalling of 
| all was the swiftness of its advance. But just 
| now it was a mile or two off, and now it was 
almost upon them. ‘To gaze upon the inroll- 
| ing of the crimson ocean it seemed the folly of 
a child even to attempt to check it from sweep- 
ing all the world before it. But small time 
was there to admire its sublime splendor. Al- 
ready the wind came hot and full of sparks and 
smoke upon them from the approaching fur- 
nace. Another belt must be burned, at least, 
or all would be in vain. At least a hundred 
feet beyond the blackened line ran Rohamma 
and Hark, each with a blazing torch. Hurry- 
ing Will in to his mother with Scip, Mr. McRob- 
ert was at work too. But Hark was the hero 
of the fight. Notwithstanding the storm he had 
cast off his coat, and, with his old hat drawn 
down over his eyes, he ran with almost super- 
human energy along the line of grass he was 
| firing, stooping every step as he ran to thrust 
|his torch an instant into the grass. It was 
| close work, for the heat from the approaching 
| fire was almost intolerable. By the time Hark 
| ran out at one end of the line Mr. McRobert and 
Rohamma had ran out at the other, and all the 
| grass was in a fierce blaze. It was a close race 
| between the two fires. But the large fire assist- 
ed the smaller by casting in its storm of sparks 
and cinders. Having done all man could do, 
seated on the fence, Mr. McRobert watched 
with breathless interest the result—as well as 
the stifling smoke would permit. Never before 
had he been so thoroughly aroused in all his 
| life. Whatever the result of the fire, he could 
never again be the same listless, somewhat slug- 
gish, Virginia planter he had before been. From 
a sudden development of this sort no man ever 
can wholly recede. 
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‘‘Dey tell me, Mass Morton,’ 4 said Hark, | 
standing beside him, steaming with perspiration | 
and smoke, ‘‘ dat de Dutchman—Squeezleborn | 
I belebe his name is, de farmer down de ribber | 
—allus hauled his rails home after he gathered | 
his crap, carried dem out again next spring | 
when he done planting his seed. Folks here 
laugh athim. Inebber laugh at him any more | 
after dis night.” 

‘‘Nebber hab such doings in Ole Virginny,” 
groaned the panting partner of his bosom. 
‘‘ Nebber see such crazy wind as dis dare ; neb- | 
ber see such world on blaze as dis dare ; nebber 
lebe bed fighting fire all night in Virginny. Oh, | 
how I hate de country! All dis worser dan | 
ole Watkins eben. And where Mass Venable 
all dis time ?” 

Where, indeed! The excitement and in- 
tense struggle against the fire had not kept that | 
thought an instant out of his father’s mind. 
But what couldhe do? And that storm of fire, 
whose billows were now breaking in upon his | 
very feet; had it indeed passed over his boy— 
his brave, noble boy? He did not know before 
how he loved his boy—how he was beginning to 
look to and lean upon his manly growth. As 
he sank his head upon his bosom a hand was | 
laid upon him from behind. He turned with | 
surprise to see his wife standing quietly behind | 
him on the inner side of the fence on which he | 
was seated. 

‘* Never fear about me, 


” 


she said, in reply to} 


his exclamation. ‘‘I am so strong and well 


the storm will not hurt me. Besides, I am 
warmly clad. I left Scip in the house with | 
Will and Bessie all safe. I came out for a mo- | 
ment to see if I could help ;” and she shielded | 
her face against the blast. 

‘‘Work’s done, Miss “Manda,” said Hark, 
eagerly. ‘See, our fire done burned out; and | 
prairie fire just reached its far edge—good two 
hundred and fifty feet from here.” 

Sure enough—the conflagration rushing mag- 
nificently on, reaching the edge of the burned 
belt, had suddenly subsided for lack of fuel—| 
was rapidly sinking. Still the air was almost 
unendurable; not so much from heat as from 
the smoke and sparks. 

**Get two buckets of water each as quick as 
you can, you and Rohamma,” said Mr. McRob- 
ert to Hark; ‘‘one go one way, the other the | 
other way, along the fence, lest some of the | 
sparks should lodge in the cedar bark of the | 
rails. When all is safe come to the house, 
Hark, with Rohamma. There'll be supper there | 
for you.” 

As soon as they returned with the water Mr. 
McRobert, assisting his wife through the dark- | 
ness across the plowed ground, hastened to the 
house. 

‘*T am not so much alarmed about Venable,” | 
she said, cheerfully, as they sat down by the | 
fire. ‘It’s my belief that it was he who start- | 
ed the fire to warm himself, not knowing. | 
Then, he has only had to keep up with it on 
Slow to keep warm in spite of the Norther. 


What do you think ? But can that be the wind 
roaring so?” she added. 

“Just what I always think, my dear,” said 
her husband, turning upon her with half the 
anxiety gone from his brow, “that all things 
are for our best interest in some way if we only 


| do our duty. It always has been so, it always 


will be so with us. As to Venable—” 
But the remark seemed to meet with a flat 


| contradiction on the spot. 


‘*Cedar’s on fire, Mass Morton,” interrupted 
Scip, putting his head in at the door. 

Mr. McRobert sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Hark 
and your mammy are there still!” he exclaimed 
as he grasped his hat and rushed out. 

** Lor, no, massa, dey’s at de fence. It’s de 
cedar brake dat’s on fire!” and a ruddy glow 
upon the midnight sky to the west explained it 
all. Hastening down the spring a hundred yards 


| below the house and turning, Mr. McRobert be- 
| held the sublimest scene he had ever witnessed. 


As has been said, on the other side of San Hier- 
onymo from the house the rocks ran up into a 
mountain crowned almost to the summit with 
mountain cedar. This had been the vast store- 
house from which beth of the brothers had cut 
and hauled all their logs and rails for building 
and fencing, for years in the case of the younger 
brother. A great deal, too, had been sold to 
neighbors around, until the best of the cedar 
nearest the house was cut off. There was still 
an immense quantity of cedar left, but some of 
it was farther off west, and most of it lay upon 
the mountain on the other side of the river. 
The fire had scaled the mountain from the 
prairie and was now raging upward like a fur- 
nace. The direction of the Norther drove the 
conflagration rather off to one side from the 


house, so that there was no danger so far as it 


was concerned. Mrs, McRobert had by this 
time joined her husband, and stood beside him, 
watching the magnificent spectacle. As the 
flame reached higher and higher, feeding eager- 
| ly upon the lopped-off branches and heaps of 
brush left from the axe of the rail-cutters, the 
whole mountain was literally on fire. Vesuvius 
could not be more awful, for here the flame as- 
cended not from a central crater but from the 
sides as well as the summit—a solid pyramid of 
light, a mountain of fire. The wild contortions 
of the spires of flame, broad at the base and 
narrowing to a long flexile tongue each till the 
lofty points were lost in the dull orange of the 
| smoke ov erhead; the awful roar, rising high 
above the storm, the prairie on fire was tame in 
comparison, ‘The house, the spring, the river, 
all were lighted up by the glare, the shadows of 
the garden-posts fell clear and distinct on the 
earth. Notwithstanding the cold, and wind, 
and sleet, the husband and wife stood fascinated, 
unable to move their eyes. 

‘¢ Well,” said Mrs. McRobert at length, “if 
Venable did start the fire from a match—not 
that I blame him in the least, dear fellow, he 
will certainly have an illustration to last him all 
his life of one passage of Scripture at least.” 














‘¢ What is that?” asked her husband. 

“Why, ‘Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth!’ But what about Hoogenboom, 
and Francisco too?” she continued, suddenly. 

“IT don’t know; I have not forgotten them, 
but what can we do?” 

‘‘ And there is a fire in the east too!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. McRobert, as they turned toward 
the house, pointing to a ruddy glow through the 
smoke rising from the prairie. 


“Yes,” replied her husband ; “ but that is a | 


fire of God's own kindling—it is day that is 
breaking.” 
to the house. 


“Now for Venable,” he said, as he passed | 
There he found that | 


on toward the stable. 
Hark had already saddled his master’s horse in 
anticipation. 

“ By-the-by, when did you see Duke last ?” 
he asked, as he mounted. 

‘*Mass Venable tied him up before he left 
yesterday,” replied the black ; ‘‘ but he howled 


so ‘bout dark dat I let him go. Habn’t seen him | 


since, massa,” continued the negro, drawing 
nearer as he spoke, and sinking his trembling 
voice into a whisper, ‘‘ Slow is in de stable. I 


found him whickering at de bars dis morning | 
an let him in; but whar Mass Venable?” he | 


continued, with deep anxiety, laying his hand 
on his master’s knee. 

Mr. McRobert sprang from his horse, hast- 
ened to the stable, there stood Slow eating at 
his manger as if there was nothing unusual. 

‘“*T lef de saddle and bridle on him jus as he 
come; his rope was trailing, an I take it off,” 
said Hark. Mr. McRobert walked once or 
twice around the animal with eager eyes, but 
nothing could be elicited. 

“Hark!” he exclaimed, suddenly, and in a 
voice so altered that the negro did not recognize 
it, “‘ tell the rest to say nothing to Mrs. McRob- 
ert of this. Get a mule as quick as you can, 
and follow.” And he spurred out of the yard, 
Before him lay the expanse of the prairie, black 
and bare as far as the eye could reach. The 


sleet had now ceased, but the wind still blew | 


with unabated violence, driving before it the 
smoke and ashes. Reaching the first emi- 
nence, Mr. McRobert halted till Hark could 


join him, sweeping the desolate landscape with | 


his eye, eager yet dreading to detect any un- 
usual object. 
and there the blaze from a fallen mesquit-tree. 

“T hear Mass Frank say dey gwine by de 
ten-mile knot,” said Hark, closing with his 
master, 

“ Very well, we'll aim for that first,” replied 
his master; “it’s all we can do.” And they 
galloped on in the teeth of the wind. 

“*Dere’s no wolves on de prairie, massa, any 
how,” said the black, after half an hour's swift 
ride. ‘De fire done drove ‘em out into de 
ribber bottom. I saw whole pack running ’fore 
de blaze last night. Mass Venable’s body—I 
mean Mass Venable safe from dem for to-day.” 
Mr. McRobert could not reply. It was the 
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So saying he hurried on with her | 


Nothing to be seen save here | 
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| darkest hour of his life. Though he could 
scarce keep his seat for the fury of the wind 
| his glance ran incessantly on every side as he 
rode, without a thought of any thing but his 
son. It might have been the balmiest of sum- 
mer mornings to him instead for what he ob- 
served of it. 

“Why didn’t we think of it ?”*he exclaimed, 
suddenly drawing up. ‘‘We might have track- 
ed the way Slow came in.” 

“No, massa, no,” said his companion, shak 
ing his head. ‘I tried dat dis morning hard. 
De wind cover de tracks wid ashes 'tirely.” 

Again they drove on at full speed. On the 
summit of every rise they would pull up; and 
though the wind seemed as if it would tear them 
from their saddles, they scanned the expanse 
| closely—fearfully yet closely. Not a living 
| thing; black, bare; the heretofore hidden rocks 

and ravines showing plainly in the increasing 
light as the sun struggled, as if itself against 
the wind, above the murky horizon. In anoth- 
er hour they had come in sight of the ten-mile 
knot. Yesterday it was a green clump of live- 
oaks; now it stood a dwarfed and shriveled 
group of leafless trvnks. 

!” exclaimed Hark, suddenly, 





“Oh, massa! 
| **I see a man on a horse riding toward de knot. 
| But Lor, Mass Venable hab no horse.” 
| A few minutes’ gallop, and they could see 
| that it was Uncle Frank and alone. There was 

no gladness in his haggard face as they joined 
| him at the knot. 
“Not a thing of him, not a thing of him!” 
jhe exclaimed. “I’ve been riding around the 
| edge of the fire—into it for that matter,” he 
| continued, pointing to the singed fetlocks of his 
| horse, “and I can see nothing of him. I've 
| been here a dozen times since day broke, sweep- 

ing the prairie with my spy-glass. Nothing can 
|Isee. I'll try again.” He did so slowly and 
| thoroughly, then shook his head, and handed 
| the glass to his brother. In vain his brother 
} attempted the same; the trembling of his hand 
| and the dimness of his eyes made it useless. 
‘“* Let me try, Mass Morton,” said Hark, and 
| taking the glass and rapidly adapting it to his 
| focus—for he had often used it for cattle—he 
| carefully scanned the whole expanse—once, 
twice, thrice. ‘‘Hah!” he exclaimed, sudden- 
ly, but then in an altered voice, ‘‘ Psho, it’s only 
hide of ox burned so black. Yes,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and yonder’s a wolf—you fool nigger. 
No, it’s Duke*circling round and round! Hi 
on dog! good dog! Hion! Hunt him, boy!” 
he exclaimed, at the top of his voice, and slam- 
ming the tubes of the glass together he thrust it 
in his bosom, and was off in a moment, followed 
by his companions. It was with difficulty they 
could detect the form of the dog, for it was 
Duke, now on a crest, next lost in a hollow, as 
he ran with his nose to the ground. 

“He got ‘larmed ‘bout Mass Venable las 
night,” said the excited negro, “ but de ground 
too hot for his foot—too hot now, but he hunt- 
ing up his massa. Hi on, boy! hunt him fel- 
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low! good dog!” he exclaimed, almost beside 
himself with eagerness, though the dog was still 
far beyond sound of his voice. It was but a 
few moments, however, before they were up 
with him, rising an elevation as they did so. 
The dog was running before them toward a 
burned and blackened heap lying in a hog-wal- 
low, motionless. 

* Hold up, Morton, for God sake!” exclaimed 


the Texan, seizing upon his brother's bridle and | 
reining both horses back, while the tears gushed 


from his eyes and rolled in torrents down his 
cheek and beard. ‘‘ This is no sight for you to 
see. Be a man, brother! be a man! Here, 
Hark,” he continued, sharply, ‘‘ stop! you stay 
with your master !” 

Mr. McRobert had caught sight of the object 
yet distant, and, yielding to his feelings, sank, as 
his brother spoke, upon the pommel of his sad- 
die in unutterable grief. He had dreaded it— 
it was what he knew must be, but the reality 
was too painful. 
were around his master in a moment, and both 
seemed convulsed equally with grief as the 
Texan rode ahead alone. Suddenly he dis- 
mounted—it was to pick up a powder-horn lying 
on the ground, exploded and black. A mo- 
ment more and he was beside the dread object. 
Suddenly the negro and his master started with 
surprise. 

“Oh, you everlasting scamp!” was the ex- 
clamation they heard. ‘If I only had a mes- 


” 


quit branch handy, if I didn’t let you have a 


taste of its thorns I wasn’t at San Jacinto, 
that’s all! I have seen folks play possum be- 
fore,” he continued, as his companions ran up, 
‘** but this beats all!” 

He had seized upon the shriveled hide of a 


The strong arms of the negro | 





| 


“Lor, massa, dis is de way it was. I see 
him once, twice, before las night—day he saved 
Mass Will from ribber, and odder times. Las 
night I see him fightin de fire like mad. He 
keep at my end ob de fence, in dark, so Mass 
Morton couldn’t see. He hope me mightily, I 
tell you. Did more’n I. ‘Don’t tell your mars- 
ter, boy,’ he said, ebry time we come togedder 
in de smoke and wind. After de fence saved 
Mass Morton go to de house, and I hurry down 
to odder end ob fence, and dare he lay, where I 
seen him fall—in corner ob fence. Rohamma 
and me we take him up—he limber as if dead 
—and carry him in our cabin, put him in bed. 
‘Don’t tell any one, don’t tell any one!’ he groan. 
But, Lor, I mus tell. I keeps nuffin from my 
massa. I thought I tell you fust.” 

By this time they had dismounted and reached 
the cabin of the negro. Throwing open the 
door and entering, there on the bed, bearded, 
emaciated, covered to the chin in blankets, his 
sunken eyes sealed as in death, lay the wild man 
who had so long haunted the house and the 
woods around, 

——_>—_——__ 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. ROLAND, 


**Mass Frank say he and Hark gone over 
to de ranch; back arter while,” was the an- 
nouncement of Scip to the family as they sat 
down to the breakfast-table, not without thanks 
to God first around the family altar for the pres- 
ervation of the past night. Now that it was all 
over, it all seemed more like a dreadful dream 
than sober reality. 

“But it wasn’t so wonderful at last my es- 


long-ago-dead ox, and there, beneath it, coiled | cape,” said Venable at length, when he had 
up in the smallest space, lay Venable, just | somewhat brought up the arrears of his long 


waked out of a sound sleep, his rifle beside | fast. 


him. 


“Only,” he continued, ‘‘ it does seem for- 
tunate that Slow should have thrown me just in 


It were vain to describe the revulsion of feel- | the hog-wallow. IfI hadkept on him only alittle 
ing as they assisted the young hero to his feet. | longer, he would have been in the thickest sort 
Even Duke himself ran round and round with | of prairie grass; and Slow was getting to be so 
delirious barking, knocking his young master slow that I do believe he could not have kept 


over once or twice in his exuberant joy. 


ahead of the fire to save our lives. We would 


“The wind blows too hard and cold to stop to | have been burned up, certain.” 
hear about it now,” interrupted Mr. McRobert, 


at length. “Up behind me, Venable, and 
home to your mother as fast as we can go.” 

The Norther was now upon their backs, and 
seemed even to help them on with its force as 
they rode. Never summer breeze filled happier 
homeward sails. It seemed but a few moments 
before they were near the edge of the timber, 
Mount Hoogenboom still smoking with fitful 
flames upon their right. In his eagerness the 
father had ridden with his son quite ahead. 

** Massa Frank,” said Hark, earnestly, draw- 
ing back the Texan as they approached the 
house, ‘‘I want to show you something. 
clean forgot all "bout it till dis moment, looking 
for Mass Venable. He’s in my cabin. Dis is 
de way it was—” 

**Who’s in your cabin?” asked the Texan. 


I | 





| very best things that could possibly happen. 
| didn’t want to go into the brake that morning 


“ But I can’t imagine how being in the hog- 
wallow prairie saved you,” said his mother. 

‘““Why, ma,” exclaimed Venable, ‘didn’t 
you ever notice how thin and green and short 
the grass always is in those damp hog-wallows ? 
But it’s well the hide was there, too. I de- 
clare it does seem as if the very things that seem 
worst for us at first turn out afterward to be the 
I 


at all; yet I killed my first buck by going. I 
didn’t want to be sent back that other morning 
by Uncle Frank; and it led at last to my kill- 
ing that big bear. If I had shot one of those 
antelopes—I’ll kill one yet one of these days— 
I do believe I would have perished out in the 
cold. The very hide that pitched me off of 
Slow was my salvation from the fire. You see, 





I crawled under, and pretty near gave up, I was 
| father, I suppose,” said Venable. 


so worn out. I was hardly safe under, when 
there came tearing along a herd of something— 
wolves I believe-—running from the fire. One 
of whatever it was actually stood on the hide 
above me to look back on the fire. It was only 
a moment, and he was off like a shot. I could 
hear the fire roaring and crackling nearer and 
nearer. The smoke got dreadful bad. If it 
hadn’t been that the wind was so strong, I would 
have been smothered sure. I drew in my feet 
close, put my mouth with my hands beside it 
close on the damp ground, and breathed as slow 
as I could. The hail made the grass harder to 
burn too. Somehow it was on me and past me 


in a flash, like; and after that I fell asleep, al- | 
But | 


though terribly cold, I was so worn down. 
I thought my feet were frozen when Uncle 
Frank stirred me up.” 

‘*Next time, my dear boy,” said his mother, 
‘don’t be so impulsive—it is growing on you.” 

* But you wouldn't have me hang round like 
cousin Gus, would you, ma? He isn’t older 
than I am, and he chews and smokes and idles 
about all day so fat and lazy.” 

‘* No fear of your being a lazy man,” replied 
his mother, with some little maternal pride as 
she glanced at her son— black-eyed, black- 
haired, straight as an Indian, and almost as 


brown, lithe, and active in every member, his | 
| brake,” he continued; ‘‘ he will stay there till 


face sparkling with animation. 


“No,” said his father; ‘but there is no use | 


going to either extreme. When I was at col- 


lege at old Hampden-Sydney there were two | 
youths in the Freshmen class with me—Bob | 


Winslow was one. He was rich and short and 
heavy, extravagantly fond of good eating. He 
went to bed at eight, and was never up at chapel 
hardly, scarcely out to breakfast even, except 
when it was the season for buckwheat cakes. 
He never learned a lesson well in his 
We called him ‘ Log,’ because he drifted along 
like a log on a current. 
him was King or Rex, as we used to call him. 
He was thin, poor, sharp, active, eager. 
earliest of all, to bed last of all. Hard at it all 
the time. He went into mathematics like a 
skater on ice, into shinny on the Campus in the 
same way. He would never take less than a 
half dozen books out of the Society library on 
Saturdays at one time. He was the fastest 
walker I ever tried to keep up with. And 
what was the result? He was the swiftest and 
shallowest man I ever knew. He was ever- 
lastingly stumbling, he went so fast. It was no 
pleasure to converse with him, he was perpetu- 
ally interrupting you; before you could finish 
half a sentence he would have the other half 
finished for you. You couldn’t keep his eye in 
yours a minute. He was a fussy man—a head- 
long, hap-hazard, harum-scarum. 
either, Venable; be just between the two, nei- 
ther too slow nor too impulsive. The noblest 
style of men are those who combine in them- 


selves opposite excellences without the ex- | 


tremes of either.” 
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life. | 
The very opposite of | 


from where we cut rails that were burned. 
Up 


Don’t be | 
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** An even mixture of Texas and Virginia, 


*“ Without the extremes of either,” added his 


| mother; and she continued, ‘‘it must be the 


climate of Texas, or the strong winds, or the 
broad prairies, or all these combined; but I 
never heard so much exaggeration in my life. 
In all this neighborhood, if any body is sick they 
are always reported as very sick. And if really 
and seriously sick, it is immediately said that 
they can not possibly live. It is always terribly 
hot or awfully cold, pitch-dark or splendidly 
bright. Every thing is either the very biggest 
or smallest, the very best or the very worst ever 
known. Both of you boys are catching this 
Texas brogue fast enough.” 

“Oh, it’s the country, ma,” said Will. ‘‘ No- 
body ever saw such a grand fire as we had last 


| night in good, dull, easy old Virginia; and I 


am certain I never heard such a Norther as this 
there in my life. And such splendid /ong-eared 
rabbits, and such heaps of grapes and pecans, 
and such great big flowers on the Spanish dag- 
ger-tree.” 

‘*That’s right, Will; stand up for Texas al- 
ways,” said Uncle Frank, entering; for the 
family had lingered long around the table. 
** All safe over at the ranch,” he added, draw- 
ing up to the fire. ‘‘ Hoogenboom was driven 
down to it with his family from the fire in the 


the fire is done burning. He thinks his cabin 
has escaped, as there was a clearing all around 
it.” 

“There must have been immense mischief 
done ?” asked Mrs. McRobert. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Venable. “TI de- 
clare I would almost rather have frozen to death. 
The fact is, I never once thought about it.” 

“You never mind,” replied his uncle. “If 
the prairie’s burned over it will only help the 
young grass when it rises in a month or two 
now. As to the brake, it was mostly trash 
A 
good deal of good cedar is burned too, but 
there’s plenty left. Mustn’t be so headlong 
next time, Venable. A rifle too quick on the 
trigger is almost as bad a one as one of these 
old Yagers that keep snap, snap, snapping all 
day at a deer without going off. Besides, you'll 
never kill antelope that way all your life. Cool, 
patient, persevering, that’s the way.” 

** How long will this Norther continue, I won- 
der,” said Mrs. McRobert, lifting the curtain, 
and gazing out upon the stormy scene. 

* Just three days exactly,” replied the Texan, 
‘“‘and then a lull of half a day, and back all the 
wind comes again from the south, dampened by 
the Gulf, till matters are balanced again. I 
hate the return wind worst of the two, it’s so 
chill.” 

“I’m afraid our cattle will suffer,” 
brother. 

“They would if we lived farther from the 
mountains,” answered the Texan, “‘ but they 
can find something to eat there all winter. It’s 


said his 
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astonishing how thick and rich the mesquit grass 
grows up to the very tops of the mountains, 
out of holes drilled by the rain in the rocks; 
and it’s the richest grass for stock in the world.” 

“But I have often seen skulls of cattle on 
the prairies,” said Will. 

“ Well, very often they do die from one cause 
or other, though Texas is the best stock-raising 
country in North America, at least; never have | 
to feed; prairies always open, and fat with 
grass. And it’s the most profitable business, 
too,” continued the Texan. ‘ You know that 
white calf I gave you, Will, last spring. Five 
years hence, without any care on your part ex- 
cept to drive up once a year and brand the | 
calves, that one calf will have increased to no | 
less than thirty head of fine cattle. By the 
time you want to get married and “set up” a 
ranch for yourself, say ten years after that, you | 
will have from that one white calf a herd of one 
hundred and fifty head to begin the world with, | 
at the lowest calculation. As to the skulls you | 
speak about, most of them are buffalo skulls, as 
you can tell by the shortness of the horns.” 

“But it is such a dry country,” said his broth- 
er; “that is the grand objection to it.” 

“Well, it is dry for two or three years at a 
time,” replied the Texan. ‘But you ought to | 
have seen Hoogenboom this morning. Down 


he had come from his cabin in a hurry from the 
fire, hardly time to bring any thing but his wife 
and children; yet he had managed to bring with 
him a block of wood, cut from a post oak, about 


six inches long and eight or ten across. I| 
thought it was a stool to sit on; but he took 
and showed it to me. It was the section of a 
tree, and he had planed and polished and var- 
nished one end so as to show the rings—the | 
yearly growths of the tree. He had told me 
about it before. There were eighty or a hun- | 
dred rings, showing the growth of the tree for | 
that number of years past. He could tell the 
wetness or dryness of all the seasons for that | 
time back by the comparative thickness or thin- 
ness of the rings. He had made out a table, | 
and found that the seasons went wet or dry in 
separate groups of six or eight years each; but 
a large number of the seasons had been very | 
wet, and a majority of all favorable in the high- 
est degree. He says similar experiments all 
over Texas have proved the same, and that he 
has tested his tree-almanac by what is well | 
known in regard to seasons for the last twenty | 
years. Its rings for that time and the facts | 
agree. He is a learned man, Hoogenboom; 
it’s his broken English makes him seem igno- | 
rant. I think a great deal of him.” 
**As you would of any body, Frark, who 
says a good word for Texas,” said his sister. | 
«But we are so out of the world here,” said | 
his brother, ‘‘ you can hardly reason that away.” | 
“Only till railroads are built,” replied the | 
Texan, warmly ; “and their tracks are already | 
graded for them over the country in every di- | 
rection by nature itself. The cedar brakes are 
full of cross ties, ready. Coal for the locomo- 


tives plenty—the mountains crammed with 
it.” 

“Coal?” asked his sister. 

“Yes, iron too, in abundance, copper, and 
lead. As to gypsum Texas has the largest 
known bed of it in the world. Only wait a lit- 
tle and the world will know what Texas is, | 
tell you!” 

But there was one thing which the Texan did 
not tell them. As the result of a rapid con- 
versation with the man whom he had found in 
Hark’s cabin, he had bundled him up, and, aid- 
ed by Hark, had hurried him through the tem- 
pest over to his own ranch, and there put him 
securely and comfortably to bed under the care 
of Francisco. And from that moment there 
sprang up a singular interest in his warm heart 
toward the stranger. As he slowly recovered 
during days after, under the care of the Texan, 
many and long-continued were the conversa- 
tions between them, no allusion ever being made 
to the family at the San Hieronymo of his being 
at the ranch. So carefully—for whatever rea- 


| son—had the matter been kept secret that, six 


or eight weeks had passed before it was known 
to the San Hieronymo family that there was 
such a person. One day, however, Venable 
came suddenly into his uncle’s ranch in search 
of a powder-horn to supply the place of the one 
lost in the fire. He was startled as he entered 
to observe a grave-looking gentleman seated by 
the fire absorbed in reading. The stranger 
sprang to his feet at first, greatly alarmed and 
embarrassed, and the boy noticed that he had 
turned ashen pale, sprang up as if on the point 
of flying from the spot, then stopped with a 
hesitating, palpitating manner like a snared 
bird. Venable, confused by the confusion of 
the other, was retreating when the gentleman, 
as by a sudden and strong effort, resumed his 
composure, and begged him in courteous tones 
to be seated. As he complied with his request 
Venable observed, in a glance, that his com- 


| panion was a closely-shaven, pale-faced, sad- 


eyed, student-like man. ‘ Looked like a min- 
ister,” said the boy afterward. The quick glance 
of the young Texan showed him, too, that his 
companion was plainly but neatly dressed in 
black, and had the appearance of great mental 
suffering and long-continued ill-health. It was 
some time before either party could be perfect- 
ly at ease. At last, after some hesitating con- 
versation, Venable spied the horn he was in 
search of hanging against the wall, and, taking 
it, he was about leaving. 

‘Are you going directly home?” said the 
stranger, suddenly, as Venable bade him good- 
by. 

“Yes, Sir,” said the boy. 

“ Be so good as to wait a few moments,” said 
the stranger, ‘‘ and I will accompany ygu ;” and 
he withdrew into the next room. 

Venable waited some time for him to reap- 
pear. At last he rose and sauntered to the 
book-case, which was a set of rough shelves 
nailed up against the logs which partitioned off 





the two rooms. As he stood there with a book 
in his hand his eye fell through a crack in the 
wall upon the stranger in the adjoining room. 
He had knelt on the floor beside his bed, and, | 
with face buried in his hands upon the cover- 
let as silent and as still as a statue, seemed en- 
gaged in prayer. With a glow of shame on his 
cheek for having thus unwittingly intruded upon 
the privacy of another the boy stealthily re- 
sumed his seat. In a few moments the stran- 
ger reappeared, hat in hand, and with an as- 
pect of perfect composure, and they proceeded 
on their walk. 

There was a certain gentleness and refine- 
ment in the face and bearing and tones of his 
companion that impressed Venable with a sense 
of respect and almost awe toward him. Both | 
education, society, and suffering had united to 
give to him, apparently, that indescribable air 
of purity and refinement so unmistakable, yet 
so difficult to analyze. The boy felt that he 
walked with one superior to the mass, though 
why he felt so he could not have told. As it 
was he felt strongly drawn toward him. On 
reaching his father’s house he showed him into 
the parlor, while he informed his mother—his | 
father being absent—of the arrival. 

* Permit me to introduce myself, Madam,” 
the visitor said, rising and bowing as Mrs. 
McRobert entered the room. “My name is 
Roland. I am a minister of the Gospel. I 
have been on a visit to your brother at his 
place. I have taken the liberty to accompany 
your son home this morning to have the pleas- 
ure of becoming acquainted with yourself and | 
husband.” 

There was something in the tones of his vvice 
which caused Mrs. McRobert to hesitate a mo- | 
ment, coloring and embarrassed in spite of her- 
self, and without knowing why. Soon recoy- 
ering herself, however, she engaged in conver- 
sation, and learned that it was his intention 
to remain in the neighborhood for some time, 
in accordance with the request of Mr. Frank 
McRobert, making that house his home. Mrs. 
McRobert learned, too, in the course of the con- 
versation, that Mr. Roland was a minister of 
the same communion as her husband and her- 
self, and that it was his intention to preach and | 
visit as a minister of the Gospel as he had op- | 
portunity. This was glad news to her, as both 
herself and family had long yearned once more 
for the public worship of the Sabbath and the | 
sanctuary: it was the greatest of their priva- | 
tions so far; and upon this the conversation be- | 
came more animated and interested until Mr. 
McRobert came in. In accordance with their | 
cordial and repeated request Mr. Roland re- 
mained to dinner. Long before he left a total 
change had come over him, his eye kindling, 
his wan cheek flushing with a new life. 

The conversation of the family, the artless | 
prattle of Bessie, seemed to give him exquisite | 
pleasure, as if long ignorant of such things. It 
was late in the afternoon that he rose to leave, | 
his face mantled with smiles and pleasurable | 
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excitement, a pleasure reciprocated by the rest, 
who were charmed as in the society of one 
of the most fascinating men they had ever 
met, even in the most select circles of their old 
home. At this moment Uncle Frank suddenly 
entered the room. At sight of Mr. Roland he 
uttered a sudden exclamation of astonishment, 
which he endeavored to cloak, first by a cough 
and then by pleading that he had not known 
that Mr. Roland had come over. He soon, 
however, recovered himself in the calm com- 
posure of the minister’s manner. 

**You see I could not wait for you to intro- 
duce me, Mr. McRobert,” he said, 
over myself.” 

‘“*T trust that we may often have the pleasure 
of seeing you,” said Mr. Morton McRobert, ac- 
companying him to the door, 

‘** Thank you sincerely,” said Mr. Roland, as 
he stopped in the doorway, his hat in his hand. 
**T should have told you,” he continued, “that 
my daughter Agnes will soon be with me. She 
is an orphan, has no mother now, and I hope— 
I think, you will like her. I fear she will be 
very lonely during my absences.” 

‘*Where can I have seen him before?” thought 


**so I came 


| Mrs. McRobert often during the rest of the even- 


ing, pausing in her sewing to think. “In Vir- 
ginia? where can it be?” 

It was but a short time, however, before all 
felt as if Mr. Roland had been known to them 
for years. On the Sabbath after his visit wor- 
ship was held, at Uncle Frank’s special request, 
in the largest room of his ranch. He and Hark 
had constructed some rude benches in addition 


|to the seats already there—that is, unplaned 


planks supported upon chairs. At the appoint- 
ed hour not only the family from the San Hier- 
onymo, but several other families, had gathered 
in. A small cedar table had been placed on 
one side of the room as pulpit. When the 
hymn had been read, to the astonishment of all 
Uncle Frank raised an old familiar tune in a 
bold, clear, and sveet voice—one he had learn- 
ed from often hearing it in his father’s family. 
Hoogenboom sat beside him growling a deep 


| bass, almost equal to an organ; while all the 


rest, male and female, joined in cordially and 
harmoniously, Rough as was the sanctuary 
and small the audience, it was none the less the 
solemn worship of Almighty God. Every heart 
was stilled, and warmed with devotional feel- 
ings long unknown to most there. A fervent 
prayer, the very breathing of childlike feeling, 
by the minister, in which he solemnly and 


| touchingly dedicated the room they were in for 


the time as a sanctuary to God; another famil- 
iar hymn, and then, in a simple and natural 
manner, the minister expounded to his hearers 
a passage of Scripture. His manner was un- 
studied, easy, colloquial, familiar, yet solemn, 
and full of rich and instructive thought. The 
hearers could not but listen, It was a conver- 
sation held as with each of them, personally, 
upon the momentous questions of the soul and 
eternity. There was no lack of animation in 
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the speaker, nor any strong gesticulation or up- 
lifting of voice unsuited to the small room in 
which they were assembled. The attention of 
all was held unslackened to the close. Then 
another prayer, gushing from the heart of the 
speaker, and sweeping all other hearts there 
upward with it to Heaven—another hymn, clos- 
ing with an old-fashioned doxology, and the 
benediction was laid upon the bowed heads 
of the audience like a reality of good—and the 
services were over. 

Notice had been given, before the conclusion 
of the services, of future services by the same 
minister there and at other points around. No 
language can express the gratification of the 
family as they walked slowly back to the San 
Hieronymo. It was the sudden, unexpected 
supply of just what they most desired. 

“And could we possibly have had a better 
preacher ?” said Mrs. McRobert. ‘‘Surely he 
comes among us sent of God. Where did I 
know him before ?” 





LAURA’S LOVERS. 


VERY one in Summertown thought that it 
was all over with Laura. There wasn’t a 

soul in the neighborhood but had settled her long 
ago as the dependent drudge in some cousin’s 
family when her aunt should die; for though 
Mrs. Devon had “ worldly goods,” as the Rev. 
Mr. Lovett characterized her stocks and stones 
—she owned an interest in a marble quarry— 
still there were so many nearer heirs that Laura 
stood a fair chance of coming off with a mourn- 
ing-ring and crape veil merely: very insufficient 
means for beginning life on one’s own account, 
as an impartial observer—viz., not one of the 
said heirs—would acknowledge. But this is 
only supposition. However, at the time of 
which I speak, Laura had been booked for the 
outside; there positively was no hope for her, 
in the opinion of Summertown. In the mean 
while, whether or no Laura was herself confirmed 
in this belief of her friends and neighbors who 
shall say? No little manceuvre of hers be- 
trayed anxiety or despair; no word pro or con 
escaped her—she received and kept the confi- 
dences of others, and if she had any little pas- 
sages of her own she kept those too. Nobody 
knew exactly how things stood with her, but 
every one fancied he did, which made it com- 
fortable all round. Still, there was one inci- 
dent —trifling enough, if you please —which 
perhaps served to mitigate her misfortunes. 
Very likely there had come a day when Laura, 
looking about her a little curiously, had seen 
herself reflected in no other eyes—unless it was 
when she wiped the cherry stains off Geordie’s 
mouth—and had wondered somewhat sadly why 
she was so uninteresting, why the young men 
made love to her cousins, laughed and chat- 
ted with the married ladies, without appearing 
to observe her any more than one would a 
shadow; why nobody said pretty things to her 
such as Rose sometimes repeated, or begged 





her to let him button her glove, or sent her 
presents, or flushed when she spoke; why her 
handkerchief always fell unnoticed and her 
questions unheard ; why no one asked her opin- 
ion on any earthly topic. ‘It would be so 
pleasant if somebody would just take the least 
bit of interest in one.” 

So thinking a little about these things, ob- 
serving every thing, and sensitive as the mi- 
mosa, she drifted, maybe, into the natural con- 
clusion, and put the thought aside, as a prob- 
lem that would work out its own answer in time 
or eternity. 

But leading Geordie up and down the gravel- 
walk one morning for a constitutipnal, Major 
Thorne’s crutch was heard in staccato move- 
ment over the gravel, falling into the /egato as 
he joined them. There was a little thud of 
pleasure down somewhere in Laura’s being, rath- 
er neutralized by the remembrance that Major 
Thorne was one of Geordie’s slaves. Now the 
Major was no hero: he had lost a leg, to be 
sure, if that is any qualification—lost it by the 
accidental discharge of a gun, not in any Bala- 
klava or Blenheim; and, though bred a soldier, 
since that had doffed the sword and donned the 
crutch; then, in a financial point of view, he 
was not so picturesque as a beggar, for nothing 
makes so much interest for a lover as a limited 
income, a hat with the nap a trifle rubbed off, 
a crutch won in the fray, and a pair of eloquent 
eyes. Now the Major had none of these, poor 
fellow! but the very questionable crutch and 
the eyes, and when he turned these last full 
upon Laura she felt as if something were being 
said beyond her comprehension, some language 
was uttered of which she had never been taught 
the ABC; therefore the Major, finding that 
he spoke an unknown tongue, undertook to be 
his own interpreter, and put into English what 
he had previously put into his glance. 

It was the confusion of tongues; Laura was 
confounded: she had met him, on and off, for 
six years or so, lived under the same roof with 
him six weeks, sat beside him at the table, fall- 
en in with him on the grounds. He had talked 
with her at the dancing-parties—Laura’s part- 
ners were like angels’ visits—they had played 
chess together to oblige each other; she had 
picked out with great trouble the air of some 
little songs he had composed expressly to keep 
himself before her eyes, but all unsuspected by 
her; he had indited numerous sonnets for her 
delectation, which figured in the Poet’s Corner 
of the local gazette, but which, unfortunately, 
she never read ; he had declined a shooting ex- 
pedition and a yachting voyage, of both which 
he duly and significantly informed her, and she 
had wondered if Rose were the attraction; in 
short, she had put herself so entirely out of the 
question that this confession appeared incred- 
ible, and consequently the Major experienced a 
defeat. So it passed by, and Major Thorne 
changed his mind and went yachting after all, 
and no one guessed what had happened. 

‘*T can’t understand what has sent the Ma- 
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jor otf so suddenly,” said Mrs, Devon. ‘No 
fault of yours, I hope, Rose?” And Rose sim- 
pered and tossed her fine head, leaving it to be 
inferred, while if any one had noticed the color 
that flew over Laura’s face at the mere name 
the story would have been only too plain. 


‘* However,” said Rose, ‘‘it’s only an ex-| 


change of officers: Major Thorne goes, and 
Captain Laurence arrives.” 

‘‘ Who is Captain Laurence?” asked Laura, 
glad to change the subject. 

‘‘ Heaven only knows; some one Harry has 
picked up—one of his violent friendships.” 

‘<T hope he will prove an addition,” said Mrs. 
Devon; “for, now that the Major is away, ev- 
ery one seems a little downcast.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, mamma! Major Thorne is your 
hobby. I don’t see what there is to admire in 
him; do you, Laura?” He never could dance 
a step—a positive thorn in the flesh !” 

The following day, toward evening, as Laura 
came up from the garden with a bowl of goose- 
berries which she had been picking—her eyes 
on the ground and her thoughts, maybe, a little 
way out at sea—what should she do but trip, 
and let the bowl dance out of her hand and 
splinter itself and scatter the contents. 

**Even Hebe has her ups and downs!” said 
a voice at her elbow—a voice sweet and suave, 
as if some nectarous blossom had spoken in- 
stead of the bending figure beside her. There 


vas yet enough light to show Laura the bold, 
black eyes that seemed to interrogate her; the 


smiling outline of expressive features ; the soft, 
rich tint of complexion. In the mean while 
she had just enough wit left to put two and two 
together, and conclude that the intruder was 
Captain Laurence, who had strayed into the 
garden to enjoy a quiet smoke. 


‘*T am efraid that you have me to thank for | 


that false step,” he continued; “I startled you, 
did I not?” 


“Indeed, Captain Laurence, I shall not | 


thank you, then; see all my berries rolling in 
the gravel!” 


‘‘ The ruins of Carthage,” said he ; ‘‘ but how | 


do you know I am that Captain Laurence ?” 

“By induction, Sir; certainly not by intro- 
duction,” Laura replied, laughing lightly. 

“You are more fortunate than I,” he re- 
turned, echoing her laugh. ‘‘I have no data 
from which to deduce whether you are Fair 
Rosamond or a Nun of St. Hilda.” 

“You might take me for a Gooseberry Fool,” 
she answered, in allusion to her labor lost, 
‘But don’t let me interrupt your Havana; be- 
sides, some one is calling me.” 

‘*Let us listen then; it will save the cere- 
mony of introduction. When I was a boy I 


used to hide in the garden and enjoy the uproar | 


that ensued when no one answered to my name, 
Laura, or Laurence? Is it you or I, or both 
of us, that is wanted? Miss Laura, it is quite 
dark in this alley; you are apt to trip; my arm 
is at your service. We will make it dramatic 
by appearing together on the scene.” 


any matter who kissed me last, you know,’ 


‘* What a piece of impertinence!” thought 
| Laura, but took his arm nevertheless, 
| “My dear Laura,” quoth her aunt, ‘‘it is 
| long past Geordie’s bedtime.” 
| “Qh, indeed! I didn’t know it was so late. 
| Bridget was anxious to get off early to a wake, 
so I offered to pick the berries for her. But 
where is Geordie ?” 
‘* J put him to bed!” said Rose, as if it were 
}some unheard-of sacrifice on her part; and 
directly there came from over the balusters a 
| Stentorian cry: 
“Laura! I want my Laura! Can’t some- 
| body find my dear Laura? Oh, my head aches, 
and I do want my Laura!” saturated with a 
| supply of sobs and tears, which subsided into 
evident chuckling as soon as she replied to his 
tender appeal. For King George was in the 
habit of making the household bow before his 
| mandates, and of never seeking his pillow but 
in company with Laura and a fairy tale or song ; 
the last usually one of Major Thorne’s efforts, 
and though hardly adapted to infantine appre- 
ciation, he seemed to like it heartily, and, readi- 
ly catching the air, would add a voice of most 
inappropriate volume, till, falling into a hushed 
| diminuendo, it became perhaps only the sweet- 
| est of echoes in dream-land. So that night, as 
Rose and Captain Laurence paced up and down 
the piazza in desultory flirtation, Laura’s lilt 
came rustling down to them, like the murmur 
of a distant beck, and Captain Laurence found 
ears to listen to it while he led Rose onward 
through a labyrinth of nonsense. 

In fact, Geordie was very tiresome on that 
particular night. He lamented the departure 
of the Major, who used to ride him on the pony, 
repair his toys, make his whistles, and lose 

| marbles to him. 

“‘T tell you what, Laura,” said he, confiden- 
tially, ‘‘there’s nobody like the Major! Why, 
I won twenty marbles of him, right off, one 
day. And do you know, Laura, the morning 
he went away he came into my room, before I 
| was up, to say good-by; and he asked who 
kissed me last. Wasn't that odd?” 

“ Was it?” asked Laura. 

‘* Why, yes—don’t you think so? It wasn’t 
* he 

continued, bent upon telling his own tale; ‘‘ but 
I said it was you who always kissed me on my 
eyelids, that I mightn’t forget you. ‘Then,’ 
| said he, ‘I'll kiss you there too.’ And, Laura, 
I couldn’t help it—I just put my arms round 
| his neck and hugged him tight, he is such a 
| dear old Major! And he had such a queer 
| look in his eyes, just as if he’d got hurt and was 
trying not to let any one know it; but he never 
cried a drop-—men never do; I sha’n’t when I’m 
grown up. Laura, don’t you wish he hadn't 
| gone? Laura, Laura! are you there? You 
| may sing now, please.” Geordie’s good man- 
| ners were always after-thoughts. 
| It was not quite sunrise one morning, about 
a month later, when the summer's dissipation 
‘had been already prefaced with drives and 
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dances, that Harry tapped at Laura’s chamber- | half regretfully, half surprised, as if, just to-day, 


door. 

‘* Are you awake, Laura? Could you come | 
down and pour the Captain and me a cup of 
coffee? I don’t dare disturb the other mag- | 
nates, and we want to be off to the beach be- | 
fore the sun gets too high.” } 

‘‘T’ll be down in a moment,” said she; and | 
directly she presented herself, dressed in a} 
white morning-wrapper, ruffled within an inch 
of its life—the great waves of her brown hair 
entrapping the light with every silken thread, | 
and just a breath of rose-color palpitating on | 
her cheeks. 

“So you rise with the lark, Miss Laura,” said | 
Captain Laurence; ‘and I happen to know al- | 
ready that you sing like him.” 

“And to complete the simile, we are bound | 
on a lark,” said Harry. 

* Are you going to the singing beach ?” asked 
Laura. 

“*T believe so; but unless you go with us I 
sha’n’t be able to say whether it sings in the 
minor or major key. I shall be utterly adrift | 
on the sand-bars of music.” 

“What a predicament!” cried Laura, ‘Shall 
I fill your cup?” 

“Tf you will fulfill my request.” 

“ That’s right,” put in Harry; “‘ make her go 
with us, Bell; she can ride like a bubble on the 
wind.” | 

* Oh, I should like i itso much ; but you know, | 
Harry, that I haven’t ridden these two years; 
and then—oh, it’s quite out of the question, 
your mother would be anxious.” 

‘*Nonsense, you're not a minor, are you? 
There’s Simoon you can have as well as not. 
T'll go out and have him saddled.” 

“No, no, Harry! I positively can not go.” 

They rose from table as she spoke; Captain 
Laurence drew near so that his Vandyke beard | 
almost swept her cheek, as he bent low and | 
murmured : 

** Not for my sake ?” 

The heavy lids fell over the troubled eyes. 
It was quite too early to be mastered by that 
strong gaze; sooner or later, she felt it would | 
work her mischief, but not yet, not yet; she | 
must struggle while she might, before the spell | 
was hopelessly finished. So she turned to him 
saucily. 

“You are quite right, Captain Laurence. I 
shall stay at home for Geordie’s sake—it is his | 
birthday.” 

‘¢T wish I were Geordie, lucky cherub !” 

** And six years old to-day ?” 





** And six years old to-day, if I might enjoy | 
his perquisites, if you would look after my birth- | 


days.” 

Poor Laura, she was so unused to gallant 
speeches that these little things went a great 
way with her. 

All the morning that flush of pleasure never 
faded from her face, that smile forgot to leave 
her lips; up stairs, before her mirror, dressing 





for dinner, she paused to regard herself, paused 


some unsuspected blossom had sprung up in 
her place. 

“* Why, I am almost pretty to-day,” she whis- 
pered; “if—” and checked herself, leaving un- 
said the willful thought that traced with a 
thread of gold the gracious possibilities of life, 
then as for penance she turned resolutely away 
from the glass and indulged in no second 
glimpse. 

Tea was served that evening out under the 
willows, whose great plumes entangling the re- 
flexes of a hundred tints, swung indolently in 
|the breeze; then there was dancing on the 
‘lawn till Geordie could no longer keep his eye- 
lids in order. What an evening it was for more 
than Geordie! How freely Laura forgot herself 
beneath the lustre of those ensnaring eyes—how 
| her w ayward pulses quickened with each caprice 
| of flute or violin—how her foolish little heart 
| beat measure for measure! She thought after- 
| ward that a swallow’s summer flight across the 
| blue heavens could describe no more delightful 
arabesque than those dancing feet upon the 
green turf. 

Well, by-and-by the stars slipped, one by one, 
into their places, and the early moon just showed 
the tip of her silver horn above Holiday Hill, 
and then Laura must leave it all to pilot Geor- 
| die happily across the waters of oblivion into 
the Land of Nod. Through the pauses of her 
| fairy -tale she could catch the rhythm of the 
dance ; sometimes a little jet of melody flew up, 
like a bird, to seek her; sometimes a ripple of 
laughter found her out; sometimes the wind 
came following with a breath from the willows, 
as it were some sweet thought sent after her, 
and all the while Echo went wandering into the 
distance with stolen snatches of the festivity. 
It nothing availed to cut the story short, to 
bring the beautiful Princess into hasty posses- 
sion of the two magic crystals which held her 
crown and kingdom. Geordie only grew gar- 
rulous and used all his powers of fascination, in 


| order to detain Laura by his side, till, exhausted 


| by his arts, Nature took the matter in hand and 
| reduced him to subjection. 

By that time the dancing was over, the lawn 
deserted, the musicians had departed; above 
all there brooded the sweet solemnity of night, 


| broken only by some footfall on the piazza be- 


low. Laura went to the window and looked 
out. One star, shining large and luminous 
| overhead, seemed to point at Captain Laurence, 
pacing up and down there like some caged creat- 
ure, as if some impalpable limits shut him out 
from the Promised Land. ‘‘I wonder what 
he is thinking about,” pondered Laura ; she had 
almost said ‘‘who.” If she had only known! 

One morning Captain Laurence was a little 
late at breakfast ; but before the meal was half 
through he sauntered into the room with that 
easy grace of his, bent an instant over Laura 
with some syllables half tender, half jest, and 
dropped into the seat beside Rose. 

‘The sweetest dreams, I understand, come 
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with daybreak,” said that subject, “and sure- 
ly since then you have had ‘time for a whole | 
nosegay.” 

‘* But faulty if the rose were omitted. Since 
dawn I have seen the sunrise break through 
Tangle Wood. You must go there with me} 
sometime, Miss Laura,” he added, turning to | 
her. 

“Ts it not a great way off?” 

“The Pe cher the better,” he replied. 

“What is the programme to-day, Rose?” | 
asked Harry. 
“That stupid picnic of Mrs. Bryant’s.” | 

| 


“ Why stupid ?” inquired Laurence. 

“Oh, because every body gets cross and hun- 
gry, and you lose the people you want to find 
and find the people you want,to lose; and some | 
one is sure to tread on your dress—it actually | 
seems as if there were a detachment for that | 
especial duty—” 

“The long and the short of it,” put in Har- 
ry. 

“Shall you go, Captain Laurence?” asked | 
Rose. 

“Go! after such a warning } 

‘But you have no unfortunate gown to be | 
trodden on; consequently no danger of losing | 
your temper.” 

“You forget, Miss Rose, the danger of losing | 
what is not so easily recovered.” 

** Nothing so easy if you offer a sufficient re- | 
ward.” 

“ Ah, fair Pagan! I am afraid there is no| 
need for me to run any further risks.” | 

| 


o” 


“Indeed! I have heard of the beautiful Dul- 
cinea, have I not ?” 

Laurence gave the least perceptible start, and 
the least suspicion of a frown darkened on his | 
brow. 

“No; have you? What is she like—Gipsy 
Jane?” } 

Now Rose had really heard nothing, only shé 
thought it wise, before reeling off into a flirta- 
tion, to beat about the bush a while and knock | 
down all the last year’s nests. | 

**She has dark-brown hair, long and wavy,” | 
she began; ‘“‘eyes the color of my sapphire | 
ring; see—Harry gave it me, the extravagant; | 
she has an ear like a little pink shell. You 
would take her for alabaster if a ripple of color | 
upon her white cheek didn’t remind you of an | 
opal, When she laughs you hear the ‘silver | 
falling’ of the fountain of perpetual youth; | 
when she sings you remember the sirens; when | 
she walks you follow.” 

“Thank you,” said the Captain, reassured. 

**Miss Laura, your cousin has been taking | 
your picture.” 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me I was sitting that I | 
might have called in ‘ prunes and prisms’ to my | 
aid?” she answered, just on the point of leay- | 
ing the room. 

‘*** When she walks you follow,’” quoted the 
Captain, looking back at Rose with a laugh as 
he turned away to join Laura in the drawing- | 
room. 
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‘‘Do you mean to humor this stupidity of 
Mrs. Brysnt’s?” he asked, taking his seat be- 


| side her. 


‘*T think not.” 

a The poor Bryant, what will become of her 
and all her cakes and ale ?” 

**Qh, the others are going.” 

** And why not yourself? The moon might 


| as well excuse herself from rising, because there 


were sure to be plenty of stars out.” 

‘**Captain Laurence! what if any one should 
hear me listening to such nonsense? Some one 
must stay to see after Geordie.” 

** Miss Rose has just denounced picnics, per- 
haps she would fancy that recreation.” 

**Oh no,” said Laura, very honestly, “that 
was only one of her little caprices, she doesn’t 
want to anticipate too much, Rose is very be- 
witching at times, don’t you think so ?” 

“T know some one who is always bewitch- 
ing.” 

‘*Ah! who is that?” very simply. 

“*Tt’s a great secret of mine.” 

**Oh, excuse me.” 

“Not at all. I'll tell yon—in confidence. 
No, I'll write it on this oak-leaf; the wind blew 
it in on purpose. There ;” and he passed her 
the leaf bearing the word ‘‘ Laura” merely, fol- 
lowed by something like a superfluous flourish, 


| as if he had designed to make the name alliter- 


ative but wavered. 

A little spark of delight flashed from Laura's 
wide-open eyes. 

** Petrarch’s Laura,” she said, smiling. 

**T didn’t mention Petrarch ; I was speaking 
of myself.” 

“Oh! are you going to this picnic yourself? 

“Tt is a vexed question; what would you ad- 
vise ?” 

A little signal ran up her cheek, plainly show- 
ing what would be too charming to think of 

** You will find it very agreeable,” said she. 

“*Impossible; I shall not find you there.” 

**But you will meet the Mores from the 
Cliffs, the Thorpes from the Upper Parish, the 
Gilberts from Crane-neck Hill, and I can’t say 
how many others.” 

** Positively I’m afraid to encounter so many 
strangers without a guardian angel. Can’t the 
cherub go with us?” 

‘‘Children are not invited.” 

“ But surely the maids can take charge of him.” 

‘“* He might give them the slip; why, one day 
we went to Cragstowe and left him in their care, 


| and he went down to sail his brig in the brook 
—they call it a brook, but it’s both deep and 


wide; some reapers, happening to pass by, 
found him making out into the middle of the 
stream, where his brig lay becalmed, the water 
already up to his shoulders; and Laura came 
near losing sight of her dear boy,” she added, 
as that young desperado administered an em- 
phatic hug, crying: 

‘“The Major, Laura; you forgot the Major.” 

**Oh, did I forget the Major?” she said, the 
color deepening a shade. 
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“The reapers, you know, only called me | 
back, but the Major walked right in after me, | 
with the crutch and all, and caught me up on | 
one arm just as if I were nothing but a fly; but 
I kicked some.” 

“Naughty boy!” 

‘*But, Laura, there was the brig in danger ; 
I didn’t know he was going back after it, and | 
he looked so cross too. And he wouldn’t let 
me get out of bed the rest of the day, that was 
the worst of it; and when you came you told 
him you didn’t know what you could do for 
him, and he said he did, but he didn’t say what. 
I suppose he wanted you to sew on a button or 
mend his glove—Harry always does.” 

“*Sapient youth,” laughed the Captain, 
“won't you wade in the stream again that I 
may emulate this Major?” 

**Oh, but you haven’t any crutch,” said he. 

An hour later the carriages were on the way 
to the picnic. 

** Why didn’t Captain Laurence ride with us, 
Ilarry ?” asked Rose, with some vexation. 

“Laurence? Oh, he had letters to write; he 
didn’t come.” 

**T hope they'll miscarry,” quoth the sweet 


Late in the afternoon, when Laura went into 
the drawing-room with her work, Captain Lau- 
rence met her half-way. 

‘When did you return?” she queried. 

**T haven’t been away; I had letters to 
write, which only the pleasure of escorting you 
could induce me to postpone.” 

“Thank you, And you have had no lunch- 
eon.” 

**T beg pardon, "twas brought to my room. 
Won't you come out on the veranda and sit? 
I've improvised a luxurious divan of piled cush- 
ions for you, and the most fragrant of south 
winds is ready to fan you if you won't let me.” 

“Do you know,” he continued, after they 
were agreeably seated, ‘I’ve half a mind to 
quarrel with this Major of Geordie’s. What 
business had he to know you before I was so 
fortunate ?” 

**Oh, he is only a friend of my aunt’s; he is 
always coming here more or less,” she answered, 
demurely. 

**So much the worse; and in the mean time 
you are always walking with him, more or less, 
and playing chess with him—” 

** How do you know that ?” 

**From Geordie. He challenged me to a 
contest and I declined, whence he inferred that 
I wasn’t half so good as his Laura, which, of 
course, is a weak expression of a strong fact; 
‘for she used to play lots with the Major wheth- 
er she wanted to or not.’” 

** Poor Geordie, he tells all he knows, and a 
good deal which he imagines.” 

“Then you didn’t dislike playing with the 
Major ?” 

“Oh, no indeed, we both played so badly 
that it was very nice.” 





“You are making me very uncomfortable.” 


‘*No indeed; am I? How?” 
“Tt’s too plain that I can never be such an 
old friend as this Major; he has stolen a march 


| on me.” 


“*Yet—” She had it in her heart to say that 
old friends were not always the most valued, 
but bethought herself in season. 

“Yes, I see; you want an excuse. Pray 
don’t mind breaking my heart, ‘tisn’t worth 
much,” 

‘*Nonsense; I dare say if you come here two 
or three summers aunty will like you as well as 
the Major.” 

‘*Consoling—and how about aunty’s niece ?” 

“Oh, the Major is nothing to me, truly; if 
you mean that.” 

That was not precisely what he did mean, but 
it was a pleasant assurance. 

“Then,” said he, touching her hand with his 
lips, ‘I wouldn’t be the Major for any thing. 
But as for coming here two or three summers, I 
might as well suffer a chronic voyage round 
Cape Horn.” 

‘*Why, are we so tiresome ?” 

‘““By no means; only the experiment is so 
dangerous. Do you hear what a pretty canzone 
the wind is singing through those honey-suckle 
vines? I dare say you sang to the Major?” 

‘*Sometimes. I know nothing but his songs.” 

“So he made songs for you, eh? I think I 
should like to hear one, if you please ; it is well 
to understand the policy of the enemy.” 

‘**Tt was simply amusement.” 

‘* Well, I am listening.” 

Laura’s voice was not in the least strong nor 
full, but there was a something touching in the 
clear treble peculiar to herself; a something 
plaintive without complaining, fresh as if the 
dewy morning pervaded it, sad as if the twilight 
were advancing. Once heard it would return 
to you again and again, long after the singer 
was forgotten. 

* Are you quite in earnest? My voice is the 
merest bird-call,” she said, and sang: 

“Oh, were my love the wind that blows 
O’er hill, and field, and lonely sea, 


And I the sweetness of the rose 
To follow where he beckoned me, 


“No storm so cold, no night so dark, 
Would daunt me on his restless wing, 
And when the sun awoke the lark 
We'd higher soar and louder sing.” 


And directly the family carriages rolled up 
the drive and conversation became a Babel. 

‘Every body was so sorry you weren’t there, 
Captain Laurence,” said Rose. 

The Captain thought he knew of two excep- 
tions, and Laura was equally certain of one. 

“T am sincerely obliged to every one,” he 
said. 

And thus, step by step, Captain Laurence 
advanced in informal wooing ; a sort of experi- 
mental affair with him, ia order to assure him- 
self if love were more potent than the other 
power struggling for mastery—in short, ‘if the 
game were worth the candle.” 
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But Laura, we know, had a different point 
of view. She had lived in peace till Major 
Thorne opened her eyes, just in time for them 
to be dazzled by this new luminary. By-and- 
by, when she becomes accustomed to this beau- 
tiful radiance, the twilight will have quite set in. 
Well, perhaps even there the stars may shine. 

The following day opened with a grand over- 
ture of the elements; the rain hung like a cur- 
tain before the eye, but Laura never missed the 
sun. Captain Laurence, now always beside 


her, read the last new novel to an attentive 
group; it was the simple narrative of the suf- 
ferings of one who chose disinheritance rather 
than renounce the woman he loved. 

cried Harry, 


” 


‘What an everlasting spooney! 
as the book was ended. 

“Do you think so?” asked the Captain, turn- 
ing to Laura, 

“Tt seems to me,” she answered, “‘ that there 
was but one way open to him and he took it. 
I can’t conceive of his doing otherwise.” 

“Very true,” said Aunt Devon, “all the 
money in the world wouldn’t have purchased 
him a love like Jacqueline’s.” 

“TI agree with you,” said Laurence: the 
trouble was, that he couldn't agree with him- 
self. 

When the gossips of Summertown perceived 
the turn things were taking, they began to lose 
faith in their own predictions. Henceforth 
wherever Laura was seen Laurence was sure to 
be not far behind; they might be met morning 
and evening on the beach with Geordie strag- 
gling in front. Many a good woman of the 
place toiled up her scuttle stairs, glass in hand, 
to satisfy herself if yonder sail-boat weren't 
Harry Devon’s Blwelird skimming down to 
Rock Creek, with ‘‘ Laurie and that Cap’n of 
hern.” 

On the family excursions to Cragstowe they 
invariably adopted extremes, either dropping 
far behind the main party, perhaps losing their 
way and returning home to spend the day in 
splendid seclusion, or galloping miles ahead, till 
no suspicion of the detestable third person inter- 
vened. Once the Bluebird was caught outside 
the bar in a fog, with the unseen breakers mut- 
tering in their ears, and Laura thought it was 
as if they were shut into a great pearl alone, 
without giving more than a thought to the pos- 
sibility of being run down by some other craft, 
or dashed to atoms in the tumult of the waters, 
till presently the fog blew off, and they flew 
homeward as if fear and danger were fables of 
the story-books; only as he lifted her ashore he 
held her one swift instant in a grasp of steel, 
murmuring, 

“Tf we had died it would have been to- 
gether.” 

‘“‘ But it is so much pleasanter to live,” said 
Laura, artlessly. 

Once, too, they encountered a party of stroll- 
ing gipsies encamped at the Witch’s Well, one 
of whom gave Laura an amulet of aromatic 
seeds, 


r) 





“To keep your heart light,” the crone said. 

“And I must never give it away?” asked 
Laura, just to humor her. 

**When you give it you give yourself,” was 
the reply. But, sauntering home, Laurence 
took possession of it. 

“T did not give it to you, remember,” said 
she. 

“T did not ask for it,” he returned. 
my own wherever I find it.” 

Sometimes they galloped to Tangle Wood, 
returning before breakfast with wreaths of wild- 
flowers, deserted birds-nests for Geordie, and 
pretty eggs for his collection. 

“Do you know,” said Laura, on one of these 
occasions, “‘ there is a legend, that if you lose 
yourself in Tangle Wood you are never able to 
find the way out again ?” 

‘* Let us try the experiment,” said he. 

“* And starve to death ?” queried the practical 
Laura, 

“ Ah, I didn’t take that view of it!” 

“But, you see, that isthe view totake. The 
story goes, that a young man who was to be 
married the next day came into this wood to 
gather flowers and never returned home, Ev- 
ery one thought that he had deserted his sweet- 
heart ; but long years after they found his bones 
here and the ring she had given him.” 

“T certainly shall not come here the day be- 
fore my marriage unless you come with me,” he 
said, laughing. 


“TJ take 


And now even the Rev. Mr. Lovett congrat- 
ulated himself upon a new proselyte as he ob- 
served the dark, handsome face every Sunday 
in the Devon pew; and no wonder that the 
simple country folks regarded it as a matter al- 
ready foreclosed, and that old Mrs. Grew, who 
had baked wedding-loaves for the Devons time 
out of mind, began to look up her recipes. 

To be sure there were days when Captain 
Laurence seemed possessed with a strange mel- 
ancholy ; when his glance never brightened ex- 
cept it met Laura’s; when he permitted anoth- 
er to fill his place beside her, to bring her shawl 
when the dew fell, to cut her flowers, or take off 
her hands the never-to-be-concluded tail of 
Geordie’s kite—for now that she had found fa- 
vor in the Captain’s eyes all the others were 
ready to be commanded—dour and threatening 
periods, when it seemed as though he hesita- 
ted to rivet the chains he loved well to wear, 
when even Geordie’s query, ‘‘ You aren’t cross 
with my Laura, are you?” met with no rejoin- 
der. 

But these were only spots on the sun—so rare 
and peculiar that you would have said they were 
merely strategic freaks of a lover who accentua- 
ted his devotion by contrasts. And presently 
the hour arrived when he resigned himself to 
Fate, and the dear, blind boy, when delight over- 
flowed the brief moments, when together they 
surprised the wild azalia in its swamps, when 
they made the woods echo with catch and cho- 
rus, and drew enchantment from the cool depth 
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of the Witch’s Well, from early purple dawns, 
and starry spaces of evening sky, from 
“The ligat that never was on sea or land.” 
Life was growing idylic with Laura. 


One day, as they returned from a drive, a tray- 
eling carriage whirled by them, then wheeled 
suddenly about and overtook them, while a gen- 
tleman from within cried, ‘‘ Laurence, Laurence, 
is that you or your wraith?” and directly was 
out, and testing the matter with a vigorous 
hand-shake; then: 

“Are you staying in this neighborhood ?” 
asked the stranger. ‘‘Is the Empress with 
you? I understood that you were both stop- 
ping at Engelhardt’s.” 

Laurence kept a frown at bay with the ghost 
of a smile, as he replied, somewhat evasively : 

“*T was at Engelhardt’s for a time, but alone; 
the Empress went to the Springs with an invalid 
friend.” 

**You had better look out for your laurels,” 
laughed the other, as he drove away. 

**Thank you,” returned the Captain ; ‘‘ mine 
are just within reach.” And he bent himself 
anew to Laura, 

‘* Who is the Empress?” asked Laura, care- 
lessly. 

‘*The Empress!” 
tilda—my cousin.” 

And Laura never dreamed what empire she 
called her own. 

So the summer was wearing away untar- 
nished, brimming with a new meaning to Lau- 
ra. The high heavens seemed to bend and 
bless her; the stars to come out only to look 
at a happy mortal; the river to ring its silver 
chimes in union with her thought; the very 
hedgerows to blossom and sing because she 
smiled; while even the sober, everyday sun- 
light wore a touch of romance. But when she 
drew her curtains at night, across which the 
trees and the moonlight wove beautiful de- 
signs, she used to wonder if all her summers 
would prove as sweet. Can it be possible that 
ever she anticipated the equinoctial ? 

And one day there was the Major back again. 
He had a weed on his hat, and looked as if 
yachting hadn’t agreed with him. And Geor- 
die foreswore the Captain on the instant, and 
returned to his old love, which he prefaced 
with the pleasing report that ‘‘ the Captain was 
hand in glove with his Laura; he heard Harry 
say so.” The Major made no reply, but put 
Master Geordie down, and devoted himself to 
telling Mrs. Devon that the death of a friend 
in the neighborhood, of whose estate he was 
executor, had brought him back thus unex- 
pectedly. 

Laura and the Captain had gone across the 
fields with a baskec of fruit for a sick woman, 
and Geordie ran to meet them half-way with 
the latest news. 

**And now you won't be going off all the 
time with the Captain, will you, Laura? And 
you'll stay at home and play chess with the 


indifferently. ‘‘Oh! Ma- 





Major, and I can look on and see the bishops 
catch it—won’t you, Laura?” 

** And what is to become of me?” asked the 
Captain. 

“You!” said Geordie, nonchalantly. “You 
can look on too, I suppose—can’t he, Laura ?” 

As for the Major, he took it all in, and con- 
firmed Geordie’s fact at a glance. 

“She is more like an angel than ever,” he 
thought. ‘‘Confound the fellow! he’s hand- 
some as a picture too. Well, it’s good to think 
that she isn’t thrown away, at least. There 
are always crumbs of comfort falling from the 
rich man’s table, and if she is satisfied I can go 
hungry.” 

And perhaps he wasn’t so talkative the re- 
mainder of the evening, but you would never 
have suspected from his air that he was a dis- 
appointed lover. 

He didn’t make his stay at the Devons, how- 
ever, but was there from time to time, as busi- 
ness allowed. I doubt if it was always quite a 
pleasure to him to see Laura and the Captain 
together constantly ; but it was his only chance 
of seeing her at all, and he strove to persuade 


| himself that he enjoyed her happiness as if it 


were his own. Perhaps it was the one honeyed 
drop in a deadly draught. 

At breakfast, one morning, while they ar- 
ranged for the day’s pleasure, a servant brought 
in the letters from the mail. 

** Ah, Laurence, you are always in luck!” 
cried Harry. ‘* Here’s a budget for you.” 

“No congratulations, pray, till we see if it is 
not a dun.” He looked at the address as he 
spoke, and put it down with a little start. 

““Why don’t you read it?” asked Geordie. 
‘*T always read mine right off.” 

‘*¢ Mine” consisted of one which the Major had 
written and Laura read to him. 

**Tt doesn’t look promising,” answered Lau- 
rence; but directly after breakfast he had a 
horse saddled, and was off at a furious pace, as 
iftten thousand demons were in pursuit. 

‘** Doesn't he go like time!” said Geordie, ad- 
miringly. When the Captain was quite clear 
of hamlet or homestead, with nothing but pas- 
ture-land and woodland, bounded by a blue line 
of water, within view, he reined in his horse, 
and proceeded to digest his letter. It was not 
appallingly long, and written in a firm, clear 
hand, as if the writer had been too sure of her 
cause to suffer any tremors of doubt to ruffle 
her nerves. It ran thus: 

“Drar Betx,—I don’t believe you deserve any thing 
half so affectionate from me as that; but then, you 
know, my heart always runs away with my head, or I 
shouldn't be writing this to you after all your neglect. 
It is very gay here, at the Springs; but people are 
constantly asking about you, and I have to invent all 
manner of stories, rather than let them suppose I 
don’t know all your hithers and yons. I can’t endure 
this much longer; if I don't see you soon, what shall 
I think? I shall think, naturally enough, that you 
wish every thing at an end between us, and I shall 
act accordingly.—Your devoted Mariipa. 


“ P.S.—By-the-way, Lytton told me that he met you 
driving ‘a lovely jelly-fish'—his very words — about 
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the country. Now I thank my stars that I haven't a 
jealous temperament, or I should feel inclined to run 
over and look into the business ; but you know Lytton 
always makes the most of every thing, and I couldn't 
help being amused at the sympathetic glances I re- 
ceived, an‘ the interesting remarks my appearance 
interrupted after his arrival. However, I flatter my- 
self that my sang-froid has rather turned the tide of 
opinion. 

‘“ Have you heard that Chillington is here ?—one of 
my old flames. He made a large fortune in India a 
few years ago, and has returned a widower. Lytton, 
who knew them out there, says that his wife was a 
fac-simile of myself, though I believe he exaggerates ; 
however, I received a basket of delicious fruit from 
him yesterday, smothered in flowers. 

‘When shall I look for you? I want to talk over 
the investment of Uncle Burton’s legacy. What do 
you think of Government Securities ?” 





Captain Laurence didn’t dally long over this 
tender love-letter, but tore it into inch pieces, 
which the breeze floated along, like a swarm of 
white butterflies. Then he turned about and 
rode home very slowly, and went, with a heavy 
tread, straight to his own room without any pre- 
liminaries, Somewhat later Harry knocked at 
his door, but obtained no answer; and when 
Captain Laurence appeared in the drawing- 
room, an hour or two after, he said he had 
been taking a siesta, but looked as if he had been 
taking poison. 

*“* Was it a dun?” asked the indefatigable 
Geordie. 

“One of the worst sort,” replied Laurence. 

Mrs. Devon had a sick headache next morn- 
ing, and Laura, going down early for remedies, 
met the Captain in the hall. 

“Up so early ?” said she. 

“**'The early bird,’ you know, ‘catches the 
worm,’ and in order to catch the train I follow 
his example.” 

** Are you going away ?” she asked, almost in 
a whisper, as if the words hurt her, and sitting 
down upon a stair. 

“T must go,” he answered, letting his gaze 
settle any where but upon her. ‘I was waiting 
for you; I made my adieus to the family last 
night. Laura, it is a hateful obligation that 
drags me away from you; believe that of me 
whatever befalls.” 

“But you will come back ?” she gasped. 

“With the swallows,” he quoted, in his eva- 
sive manner; ‘but I don’t deserve you should 
miss me, Laura. Forget me if you can.” 

“T never can.” She smiled back at him, all 
her confidence in fortune returning. ‘‘ There 
is Harry waiting to drive you down; good-by, | 
if I must say it—what a disagreeable word! I 
shall look for you every day.” 

He didn’t tell her that she might as well look 
for ‘‘red roses blooming in the snow,” because 
he wasn’t quite sure that his latest decision 
would last him to the Springs, but that, half-way 
there, he should turn from a rogue to a hero; 
exchange a heavy figure for a light heart; mar- | 
ry Laura, and commit Matilda and her Govern- 
ment Securities to the flames. 

It seems to me that the calm trust visible in | 
those sapphire eyes must have haunted him long 


years after—must have risen before him like a 
beautiful ghost, and looked out at him from ev- 
ery star of heaven, and fiecked the sunshine, 
and poisoned success, and sharpened misfortune ; 
an avenging glance, hoarding all that was most 
tender and most bitter in his unhappy life. 


So this was a new phase of existence into 
which Laura passed—a phase as unexpected as 
the other, only, oh so barren in contrast! It 
seemed like reversing the order of development 
—retrograding from her winged estate into the 
dismal hermitage of a cocoon. 

During the weeks when she heard nothing 
from him, when even the family had left off 
saying, ‘‘It happened when Captain Laurence 
was here,” or “* How lonesome it is now that 
the Captain’s gone!” 
atrance, doing every thing just as it would have 
been done if her mind had been wpon it, con- 
If the Devons 
thought seriously about her affairs at all, it was 
that she had played with Aim—that the demure 
Laura had turned flirt at the first opportunity ; 
but the Major, looking through the shows of 
things, perceived the great void in her life, and 
set himself to repairing it as best he might with 
gentle words and unobtrusive attentions. He 
came a little oftener now, especially in stormy 
weather; never without the last new book, the 


she went about like one in 


scious of no pangs of the body. 


| jolliest caricature, or the latest Paris confec- 


tion; never without bringing a cheery face into 
a sad place; never without some stirring remi- 
1iscence of his frontier life, some pleasing inci- 






| dent by the way, some impossible day-dream of 
| his boyhood—any thing, in short, to warm Lan- 


ra into a passing interest, to let the sunshine in 
upon her till she smiled in spite of herself. 

But when he did not come, and she had leis- 
ure for introspection, she used to creep up stairs 
by herself, and look over the precious trifles 
which recalled her brief summer: a faded flow- 
er, still sweet; the picture of an angel bending 
out of heaven, which Laurence had said was her 
very self; a ribbon brocaded with gold bees he 
had brought from a fair; the treasured oak- 


| leaf, bearing her name; the wing of some trop- 


ical bird, ‘‘to brush the cobwebs out of your 
sky,” he had said; a South American beetle 
sepulchred in gold; a fantastic shell they had 
found on the beach, wherein he had scrawled, 
“Life is sweet, love is sweet, use to-day while you 
may ; 
Love is sweet, and to-morrow may fail; 
Love is sweet, use to-day.” 


Each one a solace and a wound. 


It was getting late into October, and the 
maples under which Major Thorne had met his 
disaster were each a burning-bush, and the 
willows beneath which Laura had danced with 
Captain Laurence were losing, day by day, their 
fresh youth; all the fields were turning brown 
and barren, and the naked nests began to show 
through the scant drapery of the woods, and 
the early morning air had a tang of frost, an 
odor of ripe apples and lusty grapes. 
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Harry had been out during the day at a! 
neighbor’s, where he stumbled upon Ned Breeze | 
—a college chum of his—whom he brought 
home to dine with him; and a merry time they 
were having of it, touching up their pranks at | 
the University, discussing the pros and cons of 
half-forgotten races, the muscle of Le Breton, 
and the mathematics of Brooks. 

“ And what are they doing in the city ?” in- 
quired Rose, growing weary of Brooks and com- 
pany. 

“Pretty much as usual. Somebody or other | 
has composed a new Opera, which is to be 
brought out directly by some other body. I'm 
not strong on the Opera, you know, but I can 
give you a list of the latest marriages, if that 
will make amends.” 

“Have any of our friends sacrificed them- 
selves ?” 

‘*Let me see—there’s Laurence—his came 
off just before I left—” 

‘* Not the Captain?” cried Harry. 

**Not the Captain? Why not the Captain? 
I don’t mind giving my affidavit that it was no 
other than Captain Belisarius Laurence, and 
high time too; why, he’s been engaged to his 
cousin Matilda these five years—rather a luke- 
warm affection on his part, I hear—an affair of 
plus or minus ; but a while ago he followed her | 
to the Springs and hurried matters up, just as if | 
he were afraid of doing something rash, as Lyt- 
ton says. She’s a very fine figure, they tell me, 
Will you have something 
more, Miss Laura? Sha’n’'t I help you to the 
forbidden fruit? Do make me useful, if only 
for the sake of a balance of power.” 

** Thank you,” said Laura, with alittle smile— 
and her voice was never so full nor freer from 
tell-tale tremolo—‘‘ I don’t see that I can oblige 
you in that way; but if you are ambitious of | 
usefulness, I pray you go on with the matri- 
monial quotations for the sake of Rose and 
Harry.” 

“Is it your Captain Laurence ?” asked mis- 
chief-making Geordie, climbing on the back of 
her chair, and patting her cheek with his chub- 
by fingers. 

**No, dear.” 

And the gentleman stroked his mustache, 
and stared at Laura, before proceeding with the 
chronicle. 

I think it was very little that Laura heard 
of the succeeding gossip, her mind returned 
swiftly to that day when the Empress Matilda 
first crossed her path merely as a name. Be- 
sides, she was going over those dear scenes for 
the last time, those scenes that had moved across 
her lovely sky like some lovely mirage, like the 
image of Sir Launcelot across the magic mirror 
of the Lady of Shalott. By the time Harry’s 
friend had exhausted his budget and they rose 
from table she was ready to close that chapter 
of her life forever and aye; then she stole up 
Stairs again and lighted a flame in her little 
grate, and made a holocaust of those sacred 
treasures which had afforded her such sad 


| 





financially speaking. 





pleasure, with a feeling as if she were turning 
to stone and had no longer any tears to shed— 
only, as the last flame flickered and fled, drop- 
ping a handful of white ashes on the hearth, a 
sense of the irrevocable subdued her and wrung 
from her one agonized sigh—no more. 

So she became the same Laura as of old— 
with a difference. 

She no longer went to Cragstowe with the 
family, nor rode to Tangle Wood at its corona- 
tion, nor slaked her thirst at the Witch’s Well ; 
you never saw her lingering in the fields at sun- 
set, nor dancing beneath the willows on Geor- 
die’s féte-days, nor watching the fishing boats 
from the Causey; she was never heard of at 
Christmas festivals nor St. Valentine’s ball, at 
picnic or party. 

People knew that she had lived one summer, 
and they knew little more about her, perhaps 
cared still less. 

Rose married and went her way, and Harry 
followed her illustrious example, and settled on 
the old place, and Geordie grew into a hand- 
some lad, and was sent off to rough it at school, 
while Laura sat at home, and read to her aunt, 
or took up runaway stitches in. her knitting 
work, did the fine sewing of the household, 
looked after the housekeeping in lieu of Harry’s 
fashionable wife, kept the children’s faces clean, 
and their clothes and manners in something like 
order; **a model old maid,” as their grateful 
mother called her, though not quite thirty. 

All this time Major Thorne came and went as 
before ; he had purchased the estate of his dead 
friend, and there had been some talk of his 
marrying the widow, of which, however, he had 
never heard. Mrs. Devon was fond of him, 
and Mrs, Harry was fond of society, while Laura 
listened to him well pleased, made him happy 
with her commissions in the city, allowed him 
sometimes to read in her stead, sometimes sang 
to him a little. He was always about her, as 
Laurence had been, but he never pressed him- 
self upon her, never recurred to that great epoch 
of his; but she knew that he loved her well, saw 
it shining in his eyes and trembling on his lips, 
heard it in each tone of his voice, a steadfast 
love that knew no eclipse, 


“Fain to earn, with long essay, 
What the winner's hand threw by.” 


Ned Breeze, who had brought the news of 
Captain Laurence’s marriage so many autumns 
ago, came down to talk over old times again 
with Harry; and Harry and his wife had agreed 
to ride over to the Cliffs with him to see the 
Mores, who were relatives of his. But when 
the appointed day arrived Mrs. Harry had a 
headache and a dress-maker, and Laura was 
unwillingly pressed into the service, and mount- 
ed upon Arrow, a horse that had but lately found 
its way into Harry’s stables; but she went over 
the ground safely enough; indeed, a half hour 
in the saddle revived her old pleasure in the 
exercise, fanned a color into her cheeks, and 
made her almost gay. Then the Mores were so 
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cordial, had so much to say, so many improve- 
ments on the place to show, so many new songs 
to trill and last words to chirrup, that it was 
far into twilight when they turned their horses’ 
heads homeward ; and even then Harry must go 
round by Crane-neck Hill to leave a note at the 
Gilberts and bring away a recipe for gooseberry 
wine, with which his wife had commissioned 
him, with earnest emphasis, not to forget it, 
and a blue ribbon knotted about his little finger 
as a reminder. 

It was an ugly road, rough and rocky be- 
tween the Mores and Gilberts, but to Ned 
Breeze, who had ridden through tortuous cafions 
of South America and along the rude flanks of 
Californian mountains, it was like a lawn, and 
his flow of words faltered no more than his 
horse’s feet. 

**Do you think,” said he, at last, “I met 
Laurence last week !” 

‘‘ Laurence? Ah, how was he looking? 


I 


haven’t seen him these six or seven years— | 


? 


which is it, Laura ?’ 

‘* Why, you see,” Ned resumed, “ he’s been 
very unfortunate, and he looked so seedy and 
wretched that I almost passed him before I 
could settle if it was himself.” 

“ Laurence seedy!” cried Harry; ‘that’s a 
new character for the Captain.” 

‘“’'Tis indeed ; he used to be the best-dressed 
man in the city. But he ran through with his 
wife’s money before you could say ‘Jack Rob- 
inson ;’ and, to be even with him, only last fall 
she ran away with a sort of sporting fellow, 
whom he had invited to his house a number of 
times. It told upon him sadly, though they led 
a cat-and-dog’s life together—she always re- 
proaching him with marrying her for her for- 
tune and squandering it, and he retorting that 
nothing but her fortune could have reduced him 
to such an extremity; but—” 


There was a noise just behind them like the | 
stumble of a horse, a little moan, and then Ar- | 


row shot past them with an empty saddle and 
galloped into the darkness. 
something in the road, when Laura, who had 
dropped behind a step absorbed in listening, 


drew the bridle a little sharply, and he reared | 


and threw her. 

A young moon hung over the crest of the 
distant wood and made a sort of glorified twi- 
light in the place, while they improvised an am- 
bulance of fallen boughs and rails from the near- 
est fence, cushioned and pillowed with their 
coats, upon which they laid Laura and bore her 
home, leading their horses with one arm passed 
through the bridle, hardly conscious whether 
she were alive or no—a ghastly retinue. 

There was a great stir at Devon Place that 
night—domestics running hither and yon, Mrs. 
Harry in hysterics, the children waking up in 


terror at the confusion, neighbors whispering to- 
gether in hall and chamber, Mrs. Devon wring- | 
ing her hands, and Ned Breeze and Harry gal- | 


loping after the doctors; but when the morn- 
ing sun filtered in through the Venetian blinds 


He had started at | 


| Laura opened her eyes wearily, and seemed to 
| look for some one, asking, with difficulty, if the 
| Major had come in; then she dropped into a 
| dull, heavy stupor again, and the doctors shook 
' their heads over her. So the day wore through,: 

bringing the Major, with a face like a mask of 
| ice, and he made his way straight to Laura, and 

besought her to speak to him once more, not to 
| leave him so utterly desolate ; but her lips only 
|moved as if she tried to smile, and her breath 
| labored, while presently she sobbed to herself 
| as though already she had forgotten he was 
| near. 
“ Oh, if I had never loved Captain Laurence!” 
| Then she sighed deeply, and opened wide 
| her eyes, and a great light filled them with a 
| sudden, glad recognition of some sweet truth, 
| as she fixed them upon him and said: 
| * Tlove you.” 

And s0 the lids dropped. 
Laura had ‘‘ gone over to the majority.” 


Laura’s grave was green before Geordie saw 
}it—she would have liked that best; and from 
time to time, as he came home on his vaca- 
tions, he used to sit beside it with the Major, 
|and recall her words and deeds, the tones of 
her voice, the gleam of her luminous eyes, till, 
| by-and-by, as he grew older, and other inter- 
ests and pleasures engaged him, she became a 
dim, pictorial being, whose actual features he 
found it hard to remember though leaning over 
her resting-place; so at last it was only the 
Major who found his way daily through the 
long, scented grass to one green mound, fra- 
grant with lilies of the valley in their season— 
only the Major, to whom she was something 
more than a name—a living, radiant presence. 


It was more than twenty years later, when 
| Major Thorne had long reposed beside Laura, 
and their graves were almost lost beneath a 
tangled growth, known best to bird and bee, 
that a man, bowed and withered, his face 
seamed with many furrows, his hair white be- 

fore its time, was found kneeling against the 
| stone in death, an amulet of aromatic seeds 

shut into his cold hand. No one in the neigh- 
borhood recognized him, but it could have been 
no other than Captain Belisarius Laurence. 


So they wait—“ 'till the day break, and the 
shadows flee away.” 





HOW WE GET OUR NEWS. 
N ETROPOLITANS, and all readers of the 
metropolitan newspapers, will remember 
to have heard a great deal a few months since 
| about a mysterious character who was alluded to 





” 


| as ‘the American Reuter.” Sometimes the title 
was used as a term of reproach; at others it 
would seem to signify the highest of praise ; 
but was at all times spoken mysteriously until 
one was tempted to demand who this dreadful 
Reuter and his more dreadful American ante- 
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type might happen to be. It was evident from 
all the articles that ‘‘ the American Reuter” was 
a dealer in news, for entire pages of some sheets 


praised his ‘‘ news enterprise,’ while whole col- | 


umns of others were devoted to showing that 


his news was “ bogus,” and that he was endeav- | 
oring to establish a ‘‘ great, grasping, and soul- | 


less monopoly,” like that which we are told ‘‘con- 


trols and stagnates the European press, and | 
makes London dailies so much inferior to those | 


of New York.” 

Many of those readers who did not peruse 
these mysterious warnings understandingly 
trembled at the prospect of being deprived of 
their daily intellectual bread, or at least of be- 
ing served with a staler article in consequence 
of this new news-vendor and the establishment 
of another “ Associated Press.” 
public are a little superstitious about the “ Asso- 
ciated Press,” and the feeling results from that 
common and natural cause of all superstition— 
ignorance. So it was with quite a feeling of 


satisfaction that they beheld the rivalry sud- | 
denly cease ; that they saw “ the terrible Amer- | 


ican Reuter” disappear, leaving behind him only 
an explanatory card; while the newspapers 
went on the even tenor of their way. 
quarrel served one purpose—it excited an in- 
terest in the workings of the ‘“ Associated 


Press,” and furnished this opportunity for ex- | 


plaining ‘“‘how we get our news.” ‘The story 
of the creation and existence of the New York 


Associated Press is the whole history of the | 


newspaper press of the country; but as it cov- 


ers but a very short period of time and a very | 
brief page of narrative, and is necessary to an | 


explanation of the machinery or system by 
which we get our daily news, I shall state it 
here very briefly. 

Although numerous papers existed in the 
United States before the year 1827, there ex- 
isted no such business as that now known as 
the ‘‘ Newspaper Trade,” no such profession as 
** Journalism.” Previous to that time a general 
or common-school education was considered 


sufficient qualification for an editor; ability to | 


write plain English was the only requisite nec- 
essary to begin the profession ; judgment of the 
value or knowledge as to the effective arrange- 
ment of news were then unknown qualifications. 
Journals did not aspire to be ‘‘ newspapers ;” 
they were mere personal or political organs, 
and aimed to influence public opinion by argu- 
ments—not to enlighten the public mind with 
facts. Frederick Hudson, for many years the 
Managing Editor of the New York Herald, and 
who recently retired the acknowledged head of 
his profession in America, used to allude to the 
papers which existed before and at the date I 
have mentioned, as belonging to the “ Silurian 
Period of Journalism,” and to add, laughingly, 
that they formed a substratum of mud. Hun- 
dreds of these papers existed all over the coun- 
try, some of them wielding power and exerting 
influence. The principal of the class which ex- 
isted in New York city were the Gazette, edited 


The American | 


The | 


| by Lang; the Advertiser, edited by Theodore 
| Dwight; the Mercantile Advertiser, published 
| by Amos Butler; the Sun, edited by Moses Y. 
Beach; the Courier, edited by Major Noah; 
the Enquirer, edited by James Watson Webb, 
and the Journal of Commerce, managed by Ar- 
thur Tappan through David Hale, and edited 
by William Maxwell and Mr, (now the Rever- 
end Doctor) Bushnell. Political interests had 
started and sustained them all. Arthur Tap- 
pan spent thirty thousand dollars in teaching 
; his favorite doctrines of abolitionism through 
| the Journal of Commerce. The Jackson political 
| interests and party sustained the Courier and 
| the Enquirer, while lesser political interests up- 
| held the others. More attention was devoted 
| to political editorials than to the news depart- 
ment of these papers. The only news given 
with dispatch or in detail were election returns ; 
and special ability in the collection and arrange- 
|; ment of these made the reputation of the two 
most noteworthy editors of that day—Richard 
Haughton and Gerard Hallock. Except in 
this particular no effort was made to obtain 
news. It sometimes drifted into the offices 
; and was discussed by the proprietors, but very 
frequently was not published at all. The edi- 
torial force of an office of that period consisted 
of two or three political writers and one news 
editor, who was at the same time general re- 
porter, ‘‘ paste and scissors,” and money editor. 

Arthur Tappan soon grew tired of losing 
money and gaining few proselytes in managing 
the Journal of Commerce, and in 1828 gave it 
up to David Hale, his former representative, 
and Gerard Hallock; and the revolution in 
journalism began. The first American jour- 
nalist worthy of the name developed himself at 
this time. David Hale had endeavored to in- 
| duce Arthur Tappan to make a newspaper of 
the Journal of Commerce; but Tappan had lost 
|money enough, and could not be induced to 
| spend more, When he retired, and Hale came 

into chief control, with an able writer in Hal- 
| lock to sustain him, he determined to carry out 
| his own ideas. Mr. Hallock had little idea of 
news, though he comprehended political events 
and parties. He wrote well and forcibly, and 
soon established the character of the Journal 
for honesty and conscientious regard for the 
truth. David Hale, as its business manager, 
gave it the reputation which it soon won for 
enterprise. He first conceived the idea of col- 
lecting news. ‘* He was a man of fine powers, 
firm will, and exalted principle,” writes his sur- 
viving co-laborer. “As a business manager,” 
once said Frederick Hudson, who knew Hale 
in his palmiest days, and who knew, too, the 
requisites of a newspaper manager, ‘‘ Hale had 
all the tact, industry, courage, foresight, and 
independence requisite to success.” 

The first effort of Mr. Hale was the organi- 
zation of a plan to obtain European news in 
advance of his contemporaries. Steamers and 
magnetic telegraphs were then unknown, though 
sailing vessels made the voyage across the At- 











lantic in eighteen or twenty days; and there 
was a semaphoric (signal) telegraph at Sandy 
Hook which could announce arrivals, but little 
more. The mode practiced then was to board 
these vessels after they had come to anchor in 
the upper bay, using small row-boats, and ob- 
tain the latest papers and prepare the copy at 
the offices. David Hale bought and equipped 
a small, swift schooner, calling her the Journal 
of Commerce, and cruised for news in the lower 
bay, and even off Montauk Point. Here in- 
coming vessels from Europe would be boarded, 
and the newspapers secured. While all sail 
was then crowded for the Battery the editor on 
board the schooner culled the news and had his 
“copy” prepared for the printers by the time 
the office was reached ; and thus the Journal of 
Commerce was often enabled to give the news 
before the boats of the other papers had reached 
the vessel that brought it. When the project 
was first started the rival papers ridiculed it as 
an extravagance which would ruin the Journal ; 
but the result proved otherwise. That paper 
not only by this means obtained its news ahead, 
but its enterprise advertised it all over the city 
and country. The semaphorie telegraph at 
Sandy Hook would make the announcement 
that ‘‘the Journal of Commerce is in the offing, 
standing in,” and later, ‘‘ the Journal of Com- 
merce is passing the Hook,” thus notifying the 
whole metropolis of the approaching news-boat. 
Crowds of interested citizens would collect in 
the office to hear the news, as they did during 
the war to hear the war-telegrams and read the 
war-bulletins, When the arrivals of the news- 
boat occurred in the daytime the news would 
be delivered in the shape of an “extra” or 
“evening edition ;” and this was the origin not 
only of the Journal of Commerce, Jun., but also 
of that peculiarity of American journalism, the 
“* Extra,” 

The success of this effort was so great, and 
attended with such happy pecuniary results, 
that Hale and Hallock were compelled to build 
another boat; and the L£vening Edition—the 
first news-boat ever built in 
equipped. This success also inspired enterprise 


in vthers; and the Gazette, Advertiser, Courier, | 


Enquirer, and Mercantile Advertiser united in 
“an association for the collection of ship-news,” 
They purchased an old pilot-boat named the 
Thomas H. Smith, with which they cruised in 
opposition to the Journal of Commerce boats. 
This first American News Association was not 
very strong, either in finances or energy, and 
gradually one after another of the papers com- 
posing it dropped off and out of existence, un- 
til the two with most vitality and political pat- 
ronage, the Courier and the Enquirer, joined 
fortunes, became the Courter and Enquirer, and 
for a long time proved a worthy rival of the 
energetic Journal of Commerce. This rivalry 
ran high, and was characterized by scenes and 
incidents often of an exciting and amusing na- 
ture. Neither paper hesitated at its means for 
defeating the other; and even the appropria- 
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tion of each other’s news was considered legiti- 
mate, and was frequently practiced. On 
occasion the Journal of Commerce was badly 
“sold” by the Courter and Enquirer with ‘*‘ bo- 
gus” European intelligence in this manner: 
Whenever one paper had ‘‘ exclusive news,” #.e., 
ahead of its rival, the other paper would delay 
going to press until its more successful neigh- 
bor had been printed and distributed through- 
out the city. A copy would then be obtained, 
surreptitiously of course, the “‘ exclusive news” 
hastily set up, and the other paper would make 
its appearance, a few hours late, but still with 
the news in full, This trick had been played 
several times by both parties, when the Courier 
set a trap, and the Journal fell into it. The 
ship Ajax had arrived, and the Courier had its 
news exclusively. James Watson Webb, then 
its editor, had a small edition printed contain- 
ing a long batch of highly important but bogus 
news, concocted in his office. This small edi- 
tion he carefully distributed in such a way as 
to insure that a copy of the paper should fall 
into the hands of the Journal editors. The con- 
sequence was that the Journal appeared with 
the ‘* bogus” news. 


one 


The Courier gathered up 
its false edition, circulated the true one, and 
Although 
similar attempts are occasionally made nowa- 
days, they are not as often successful as in the 
days of the first journalists, the age when even 
Locke’s preposterous Moon Hoax found beliey- 
ers. For a decade or two there have been no 
successful impositions of this kind, unless it be 
that of Lincoln’s proclamation by Howard. 
Howard deceived every paper in the city but 
the Times. It was thrown out of that office, 
and was not circulated in the Herald, though 
received there as genuine. One of the com- 
positors of that office, while en route home, heard 


|it discussed by compositors on the Times, in 


which office the hoax had been discovered, and 
he immediately returned to the Herald office 
and related what he had heard. The presses 
were at once stopped, after about ten thousand 
papers had been printed, and other matter be- 
ing substituted, the paper appeared without the 
bogus proclamation. 

The first “‘news boat” of David Hale was 
soon followed by the first ‘* pony express” which 
ever existed in the newspaper interest, but it 
was on a sniall scale, and looked only to the 
collection of State news. Hale's idea was early 
adopted and improved upon. As early as 1830 
Richard Haughton, who had made his reputa- 
tion as editor of the political and election news 
of the Journal of Commerce, and who had subse- 
quently started the Boston Atlas, made some 
highly successful efforts with ‘‘ pony expresses,” 
He established a system by which he was en- 
abled, using horses and the few railroads then 
in Massachusetts, to publish election returns from 
every town in the State by nine o'clock of the 
day after an election. This is nothing remark- 
able at this day, when the result of a general 
election in all the States is announced simul- 
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taneously in all parts of the Union at the next 
morning's breakfast ; but it was not bad for our 
forefathers, without telegraph and railroad lines. 
Hale’s original express was very much improved 
and enlarged upon by James Watson Webb, or 
at least by the Courier and Enquirer, to whom or 
to which the credit of establishing the ‘‘ pony 
express” between New York and Washington 
belongs. The Courier established this line in 
1832, but in 1833 Hale and Hallock started a 
rival line, by which they were enabled to publish 
Washington news only two days old. Now it 
is published two hours old. So admirably did 
this line work that papers in Norfolk, 229 miles 
southeast of the capital, copied the Washington 
news from the Journal of Commerce, received by 
sea, in advance of its reception by the direct 
route down the Potomac River. Finding that 
the better organized line of the Journal con- 
tinually beat his, the Courier and Enquirer sold 
its line to the Government. 

Naturally these improvements suggested oth- 
ers. When the Long Island Railroad was fin- 
ished the news-boats were regularly stationed 
off Montauk Point, the eastern extremity of the 
island, and the news obtained from passing ves- 
sels was sent by rail to Brooklyn, and thence by 
“pony expresses” to Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. A not unfrequent figure seen hurrying 
through Fulton Street, not with ‘‘ Excelsior” 
but “Latest news” on his lips, was that of a 
news expressman of one or other of the rival 
papers. When news was expected ferry-boats 
were held in readiness to convey the messengers 
across East and North rivers and hasten them 
on their way to the Capital. 

The establishment of the Courier and Enquirer's 
Washington Express necessitated the employ- 
ment of a Washington agent, and thus ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington correspondents” came into existence ; the 
first of that remarkable and peculiar class of re- 
porters being James Gordon Bennett, who was a 
correspondent of the Courier. Other specialties 
were also developed, and thus there came to be 
“departments ;” and in course of time men of 
peculiar talent made reputations in these ‘‘ spe- 
cial departments.” ‘‘ Money and market re- 
ports” was a department originated, like that of 
the Washington agency, by James Gordon Ben- 
nett, and he was the first who ever published a 
report of Wall Street operations. ‘‘ Verbatim 
reporting” became another specialty, and was 
made a feature of newspapers as early as 1837, 
in spite of all efforts by the first public speakers 
of the country to prevent it. A reporter, famil- 
iarly known as ‘‘ Bill Attree,” of better memory 
than habits, made a brilliant reputation as a 
verbatim reporter, and once elicited from Dan- 
iel Webster, though bitterly opposed to report- 
ers, the highest praise for correctness. 

The ‘ship-news” column, as now published, 
daily giving as it does the movements of the en- 
tire American merchant ships all over the world, 
was originated in 1837. In this department 
Frederick Hudson miade his first reputation. 
He possessed a remarkable memory and great 


activity in his youth; and when a “ ship-news 
reporter” he collected his items without making 
use of a note-book, and wrote out the arrivals, 
departures, disasters to ships, with names of 
captains, owners, consignees, and every other 
fact of interest, from memory. As his daily 
labors frequently required him to carry in his 
mind as many as two or three hundred proper 
names of vessels, captains, owners, etc., this 
was no ordinary task. He knew by heart the 
name, description, rate, etc., of every vessel in 
the New York trade, and the name of every 
captain in the merchant service; and was thus 
enabled to keep the changes accurately noted in 
his mind, This memory failed Mr. Hudson as 
he grew older, and alluding to it once he told 
me that he believed it was because he had as he 
grew older showed a lack of confidence in it, 
and memory, thus doubted, had deserted him. 
When he assumed the management of the Her- 
ald, distrustful of his memory, he kept ‘‘a diary 
of events to occur,” noting down every thing 
that required future attention and after-thought. 
This habit grew on him to the neglect of the 
proper exercise of his memory, and, much to 
his regret, he found it gradually failing him. 

I met years ago with one other journalist who 
possessed a similarly strong memory. He was 
a German named Joseph Bernd, and at that 
time, 1858 or 59, was local and commercial edi- 
tor ot the Louisville Journal, Bernd employed 
his afternoons in collecting the commercial 
items for his paper by passing through the prin- 
cipal business street of Louisville and getting 
quotations from the more prominent and reliable 
merchants. He would make no memoranda 
save in his memory ; and after hearing hundreds 
and hundreds of quotations of sales and prices 
of dozens of different articles, would return to 
his office and either write them down in the or- 
der in which he received them, or take a proof 
of the previous day’s market report and correct 
or change the figures to suit his new quotations. 

The Telegraph revoluticnized Journalism ; 
and the mode of obtaining news became changed 
as the machinery was improved. ‘Pony express- 
es” gave way to railroads and the telegraph ; 
and the news-boats were driven out to that ex- 
treme end of telegraphic communication known 
as" Farther Point.” But it was soon found 
that the telegraph was an inadequate though 
very rapid machine, and the few wires then ex- 
isting in the country were unable to convey half 
the matter offered for the press. All the pa- 
pers of the country, and particularly of the me- 
tropolis, undismayed by the heavy increase of 
the cost, would have been glad to use the tele- 
graph wires to any extent; but the telegraph 
company established what was called the “ fif- 





teen-minute system,” and virtually put a stop to 
news enterprise. This “ fifteen-minute system” 
| required that in the transmission of the tele- 
grams to the press the operator should send to 
| one paper for a quarter of an hour, then to an- 
other for the same period, and £0 on until each 
| was served in turn. This placed all the papers 
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on a par; the slow ones having an equal chance | 


with the enterprising ones. Some remedy was 
demanded, and again David Hale came to the 
rescue, and going to James Gordon Bennett 
of the Herald, proposed to him a combination of 
the papers in the collection of news by telegraph. 
The two agreeing in their ideas, they modeled 
a News Association, somewhat on the plan of 
the original ‘‘ Ship-News Association,” and in- 
viting the co-operation of the Times, Tribune, 
Sun, and Courier and Enquirer, framed what has 
ever since been known as the **‘ New York As- 
sociated Press.” This corporation grew in 
strength, and extended, and enlarged, and im- 


proved its complicated machinery and its influ- | 
] ) 


ence until it came to be a magnificent monopo- 
ly, controlling, and in a great measure inspir- 
ing, the tone of the entire press of the country. 

About 1863 the papers on the other side of 


the Alleghanies, headed by the powerful ones | 


established in the great news centres of the 
West (Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati), 
formed an association intended to be subsidiary 
to that of the New York Association, but really 
meant to protect the “‘ country press” from real 
or fancied aggressions on the part of the “ Met- 
ropolitan News Monopoly.” This proved at last 
the rival of the old association, and in Novem- 
ber of 1866 it abandoned it and set up one of 
its own; so that for a time the news of the 
country was supplied by two associations in- 
stead of one. The old one, the New York As- 
sociated Press, was composed of the J/erald, 
Times, Sun, Tribune, and Journal of Commerce, 
in New York City, a greater number of the 
State papers and a few thronghout the country ; 
while the new association, called the ‘* United 
States and European News Association” was 
composed of the World, in New York City, and 
the principal papers of Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Mem- 


phis, New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, Wash- | 


ington, and, indeed, the greater proportion of 
the ‘‘ country journals.” 
cerns very powerful, and the rivalry was prom- 


ising several results highly beneficial to the pub- | 


lic when, owing to the inability of the tele- 


graph companies to transmit the two reports | 


in time, a compromise was effected and the 
breach healed. Rivalry in the collection of 
news will always be for the mutual benefit of 
the public and the larger and more substantial 
papers, and against the interests of the smaller 
papers. The results, in which the public are in- 
terested, would be that the amount of news given 
daily would be increased in quantity and im- 


proved in quality while the price paid for the | 


paper containing it would be lessened ; the jour- 
nals would be improved in appearance and char- 
acter while the number of them would be re- 
duced to the really able ones ; and the last, but 
by no means the least, beneficial result would 
be that only powerful and vital political, com- 
mercial, educational, and moral interests would 
be able to set afloat and sustain a paper of power 
for good. 


This made both con- | 


The description of the machinery which at 
the present time collects our news will be found 
not less interesting than the history which has 
been sketched of those of our forefathers. The 
“*head-quarters” of all American news must, as 
|a matter of course, be New York City as long 
as the journals of that city maintain their pres- 
ent supremacy and superiority, just as it must 
always—and for the same commercial reasons 
—be the centre of business of every character. 
The *“ Rooms” of the New York News Associa- 
tion are at the corner of Broadway and Liberty 
streets. Like all other news offices of New 
York City, the Associated Press Rooms appear 
to have been located and fitted especially with 
s view to the repulsion of “loungers.” It isa 
singular fact that in this city, noted for the con- 
venient arrangement and elegant style of the of- 
| fices of professional and business men generally, 
there has never been a respectable suit of edi 
torialrooms. There is nothing attractive in the 
interior appearance of any newspaper office in 
|New York. The editorial rooms of the new 
Herald building, not yet finished, are to be 
| handsomely arranged and elegantly furnished. 
They are to be protected from the impositions 
of ‘‘loungers” by a new process. At the head 
of the stairs for visitors a “‘ reception-room” will 
| be furnished for the accommodation of visitors. 
An usher or chamberlain is to be in attendance, 
to whom all callers will be expected to explain 
their business or deliver their cards to be sent 
to the room of the editor whom they wish to 


see. 


| 


An editor can at once receive a visitor 
thus announced or decline as he may think best, 
and thus frequently get rid of bores—a consum 
mation not yet reached, but one very much to 
be desired. The rooms of the News Associa 
tion are in no respect* giperigr to those of the 
newspapers¢as at present regulated; and no 
where can such lofty and dingy “sky parlors” 
be more laboriously approached by steep and 
| high ascents of stairways than those of the New 
York News Agent. The “‘ Rooms” are really 
| only one large, carpetless room, filled with old 


and ugly oak desks or tables; one corner de- 


| voted to the reception of the dust, and dirt, 


and broken furniture, and general refuse of 
ages, with very little to charm or interest any 
| but the curious who desire to know “ how we 
get our news.” 

| The force employed in these rooms consists 
of an agent, with one or two assistants capable 
and experienced enough to take charge in the 
| former’s absence; half a dozen copyists, and 
|two or three messengers, the latter mere lads 
of fifteen or sixteen of a somnambulic turn of 
mind, for though always somnolent, they are 
alsoalways active. Business begins about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and, with an interreg- 
num of a few hours in the afternoon, lasts un- 
til two o’clock in the morning—not hard but 
rather inconvenient hours. The first duty of 
the day is to serve the afternoon papers—not 
those of New York merely, but of the whole 
| country—with the news cf the morning. The 
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first telegraphic copy for New York afternoon | 


papers must be delivered by or before one 
o'clock, and then as rapidly as possible until 
the several editions which each paper issues ey- 
ery afternoon have been struck off. Nothing 
more is then delivered until perhaps ten P.m., 
when the copy is sent to the offices of the morn- 
ing papers. The various agents of the Asso- 
ciation throughout the country telegraph their | 
“morning reports’”—as the first dispatches of 

the day are called—at such an hour as will se- 

cure their delivery at the New York or central 

office in time for the afternoon papers; and 

henee the work of copying in the New York of- | 
fice begins about eleven o'clock. The tele- 
grams received are elaborated from the abbre- 
viated form which all agents employ, and cop- 
iedjon ‘‘manifold paper’’—a process by which | 
as many as ten copies can be easily made at a| 
single writing. The address and signature of 

the telegrams are of course omitted in copying 

them, only the date being given, and the dis- | 
patch is written out just as the public subse- | 
quently see it printed, except that the “caption” | 
or title is varied by each office as suits the taste | 
of its editor. The messengers who deliver these | 
to the various newspaper offices are required to 

get a receipt from the editor giving the exact | 
moment of delivery. While one set of wires 

from all parts of the country, one set of opera- 
tors in the office below, and one set of copyists 

and messengers are engaged in conveying, re- | 
ceiving, copying, and delivering the news to 
the New York evening papers, another set of 
wires, operators, and copyists are as busy fur- 
nishing the telegrams to the country papers, as 
all outside of the metropolis are called by met- | 
ropolitans. These, as a general thing, embrace 

the ‘‘spirit of the morning press,” and profess 

to give the opinions and exclusive or special 

news of the several morning journals. In the | 
mean time the news from all points, which is be- 
ing delivered to the New York evening papers, 
is also being delivered at the same time to the 
country evening papers, thus securing its simul- | 
taneous publication all over the country. The 
process is repeated at night for the benefit of 
the morning papers, the only difference being | 
that the labors of the night are heavier. 

The Association has agents—they are not 
called reporters—at every important point in 
the country. Asa general thing, a Press agent | 
is not selected on account of his superior abil- 
ity as a reporter, his principal duty in that line 
only requiring him to forward the news ob- | 
tained in the local papers of the point at which | 
he is stationed. They are poorly paid—twen- 
ty-five to thirty and thirty-five dollars per week 
being the maximum of salaries paid. Under 
the old organization of the New York Associa- 
ted Press the chief Agent's pay was only about 
three thousand dollars per annum. Many of 
the agents at minor points—such as Nashville, 
Tennessee, Columbus, Ohio, and even more im- 
portant State capitals—receive only about fifty 
or sixty dollars per month. 


| is more complicated. 
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The modus operandi of sending a dispatch to 
New York (that is, of collecting the news) is 
very simple; that of distributing it from New 
York is more complicated. To illustrate the 
mode of collection we will suppose that the 
New Orleans agent wishes to send a news tele- 
gram. He dates it “‘New Orleans,” and adds 
the day of the month without naming the month, 
leaving it to be inferred ; and addresses the tele- 
gram to ‘Simonton and Press,” Simonton be- 
ing the name of the New York agent; the word 
‘“‘ Press” signifying the papers of the country 
taking the news of the Association. The New 
Orleans agent, or, as he is familiarly called, 
‘* New Orleans,” then gives the substance of his 
news in as few words as possible, omitting all 


| the prepositions and articles whose absence 


will not render the telegram unintelligible or 
dubious of meaning. The full date and omitted 


or “catch” words are of course supplied by the 


copyist, who receives it. The address, Simon- 
ton and Press, insures the “ dropping” of the 
dispatch as it passes over the wires at every 
point at which there are Press agents receiy- 
ing the dispatches of the Association for the 
press of that city. Thus a telegraphic dispatch 
from New Orleans—sent by both sea-board and 
Western lines—will be taken off the wires of the 
former at Mobile, Montgomery, Milledgeville, 
Atlanta, Savannah, Charleston, Raleigh, Wil- 
mington, Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia; and from the wires of the 
latter line at Vicksburg, Jackson, Memphis, 


| Cairo, Nashville, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and 
dozens of other intermediate points too nu- 
merous and too insignificant to mention. This 
secures avery general distribution of the news, 
and has the further advantage of dividing the 
“tolls,” or charges of the telegraph company, 
among a great many. 

The work of distributing the New York news 
New York must have 
the news of all other points in full; but she 


| does not give hers to all the country press 


alike. The telegrams which are prepared here 
for the West and South are cut down about one- 
half at Buffalo before being sent to the West; 
and at Louisville the curtailed dispatch is re- 


| duced fifty per cent. more for Southern distri- 


bution; so that New Orleans has but the mere 
shadow—and yet the substance—of what New 
York publishes; but the New Orleans publish- 
er has the consoling reflection that, though 
brief, his news is cheap. The full text of the 
telegrams which are published daily in New 
York is sent to the New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ma- 
ryland State papers, and to the Washington 
journals. Buffalo and Pittsburg are the con- 
densing points for the West; Washington and 
Louisville for the South; and the news of New 
York makes but a very small display at New Or- 
leans after having passed through these sieves ; 


’ 


| though these condensed reports contain all the 
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national news of interest; and to the 
jority of American people who “ 
run” 
reports of the New York papers., 


read as they 


The necessity of condensing dispatches to the | 
smallest number of words, in order to save ex- | 
pense, sometimes produces singular errors ; and 


the sender is often surprised to see what non- 
sense the receiver has made of his message. A 
special cable dispatch to the Herald, received 
on the night of August 8, 1866, was couched 
in the following words: ** Colorado lisbon ar- 
rived plymouth sailed cherbourg frolic with 
mace goes fought two thousand mace won 
twenty-one rounds.” 
This was variously 
morning papers. 


in the next 
The Zimes and Tribune made 
it read: ‘**The yacht Frolic has had a cruise, 
with the prize-fighters, Mace and Goss, on 
board. They fought for $2000. Mace won 
in 21 rounds.” It was only after serious con- 
sultation that the Herald got it right. The 
‘*Naval Editor” remembered and explained 
that the Colorado was Admiral Goldsborough’s 
flag-ship, and that the Fro/ic was her tender, 
and suggested that that part of the dispatch 
should read: **The Colorado, Admiral Golds- 


rendered 


borough’s flag-ship of the United States squad- | 


ron, from Lisbon, has arrived at Plymouth and 
sailed for Cherbourg ;” and it was so published 
in the Herald. The “Sporting Editor” being 
hunted up explained the remainder, and an- 
other dispatch in the Herald read thus: ‘ The 
great prize-fight for the championship of En- 
gland between Jem Mace and Jo 
place to-day, August 7. ‘Twenty-one 


were fought, when Mace was declared the win- 
ner.” 


Goss took 


rounds 


Very few people know that the greater part 
of the matter contained in American 
papers is transmitted by telegraph; and less 
have any idea of its cost. All or very near- 
ly all the news appearing in a New York daily 
under the head of ‘* Washington,” though not 
designated as “our special dispatch,” is sent 
by telegraph, often, indeed regularly, to the 
amount of six, eight, and ten columns per day. 
The voluminous reports of Congress, including 
the speeches in debate of both Houses, are regu- 
larly telegraphed. On days of great interest at 
Washington these reports often make as many 
as two pages of a New York paper. The Euro- 
pean dispatches are necessarily brief, much of 
the lengthy details and correspondence pub- 
lished as supplementary to the dispatches be- 
ing received by steamers. All other than local 
reports—those designated as ‘‘ City,” “‘ Brook- 
lyn,” ** Police,” and ‘* New Jersey Intelligence,’ 
and under the heads of ‘‘Courts” and minor 
items collected by reporters—are sent by tele- 
graph from ali parts of the country. 

The daily cost of these dispatches will often 
amount to a very formidable sum. The fol- 
lowing table of the ‘‘tolls” or charges which 
papers have to pay for their dispatches will 


news- 


GET 
great ma- | 


are really preferable to the voluminous | 


|} a total per column of 2250 words. 


|; umn, or 


| the “ King of Prussii’s Peace Speech,” w 
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give the reader an idea of the expense which 
the New York papers incur for telegraphic 
matter 
Taste or TrieGrapuio Touts. 
From Valentia Ray to New York “ 
in gold—(abont).. 


» per we 


from New Orleans to Ne w York.. 
‘ Washington 
“*  §$t. Lonis 
* Chicago 
San Francisco 
Boston 
Albany 
Montreal 
Quebec 


An idea of the aggregate cost of dispatches 
may be had by a short calculation. The Her- 
ald calculates a line of its type at nine words, 
there are two hundred and fifty lines of 
‘solid nonpareil” type in a colunin, thus giving 
A column 
of Washington dispatches would consequently 
cost $132 50. The Herald seldom has less than 

column of Washington “specials,” for which 
it pays at this rate; but it also has from five to 
six columns daily of a report of Congress sent 
by the Associated Press agent. This is paid 
for at the same rate; but as the report is divid- 
ed between five or six papers in New York city 
the expense to each one is very insignificant— 
amounting to less than a cent per word. The 
charges to the other papers throughout the coun- 
try still further reduce this expense, making it 
really insignificant. Almost daily the morning 
papers contain from a quarter to half a column 
of European telegrams. <A dispatch from Eu- 
rope which, when published, makes half a col- 
1125 words, did not amount to more 
than 800 in its original or ** condensed” 
and the charge of the Atlantic ¢ 
is therefore only on the 800 words actually trans- 
mitted. These 800 wogds cost $2320 delivered 
in Ney Yogk city, When this sum is divided 
betwe 1e Herald, Times, Sun, Tribune, World, 
and Journal of Commerce, the cost to each— 
$391—does not look so formidable. 
** great Cable dispatch,” 


and 


shape, 
‘able Company 


The famous 
known at the time as 
as sent 
specially to the Herald, and came into my hands 
for enlargement by supplying the omitted words. 
The dispatch contained 1010 words, and cost, 
at the old rate of $5 per word, the neat sum 
of $5083 in gold, or about $7100 in “ green- 
backs.” This was divided between six 
papers, averaging a cost to each of nearly $1200. 
Under the old organization of the Associated 
Press two-thirds of this expense was charged 
to the country Press, so that the New York pa- 
pers did not really pay such a tremendous sum 
for that famous telegram as appeared at first 
glance. Under the old organization of the As- 
sociated Press the telegrams furnished by that 
agency to the New York papers cost about $800 
per w eek to each paper. During the first four 
weeks after the ‘‘ split” and the establishment 
of the ‘‘United States and European News 


sum 
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Agency”—a movement which resulted in with- | 
drawing from the New York Press the support 
of the greater part of the country Press—the 
average cost to each New York paper was | 
$2100. The “special telegrams” cost more— 
very considerably more—than those of the As- | 
sociated Press; so that it may be safe to calcu- 
late the weekly expenses for telegraphic matter 
of each of the New York dailies at about $2000 
to $2500. Often it is iess, but oftener much 
more, the Tribune and other papers having oc- | 
casionally boasted of expending $10,000 in a 
single week for telegrams. The last boast of | 
this sort which I remember to have noticed in 
the Tribune was coupled with a statement that 
its circulation amounted to about 56,000 daily. 
When it is remembered that this circulation is 
sold at two cents per copy, and the sales of a| 
week will amount to only $6720, it is not easy | 
for the uninitiated to see how the money is | 
made. It is the advertisements that pay the 
profit; though even the best advertising patron- 
age would not justify the regular axpenditare | 
of $10,000 per week in telegrams. 
Few or none of the larger and weulthier pa- | 
pers of the country now depend entirely on the | 
Associated Press for their dispatches; but em- 
ploy “special correspondents,” and publish what | 
are called “special dispatches.” By an old| 
rule of the New York Associated Press all ‘‘ spe- | 
cial dispatches” from “ special correspondents,” | 
except those stationed at Albany and Washing- | 
ton, are public property, and must be tendered | 
to the other papers. Thus, if the Tribune's cor- 
respondent at Boston, or Quebec, or New Or- 
leans, or any other point than Albany or Wash- | 
ington, sends a telegram to that paper, it must 
be printed on “slips,” or “ proofs,” at the Zrib- | 
une office and sent to the Herald, Times, and all 
other city papers belonging to the Association. 
They may use it or not as they choose. If they 
publish it, they are expected to pay an equal 
share of the “tolls,” or expenses; if they omit 
it from the next morning’s paper, they are not | 
expected to pay for any part of it, and the 7rib- | 
une foots the bill. This rule does not apply to | 
the country papers, and each one is at liberty 
to employ its best talent exclusively. There | 
are several papers at the West who publish as | 
much special matter as the New York papers, | 
as, for instance, the Cincinnati Gazette, and Com- 
mercial, and the Chicago Times, and T'ribune. | 


| chatka! 
; number at least thirty men, and costs, in sal- 


en four correspondents in Washington, and two 
in Albany—the points from which it may ob- 
tain news that it can use “exclusively.” Al] 
other points in the country are covered by the 
Associated Press agents; and depending chiefly 
on them, the Herald merely keeps three or 
four roving correspondents, who go from point 
to point on the scent of news, and who are ex- 
pected to “be in at the death” wherever news 
is to be had. Where the Associated Press 
agents are not you may be sure to find the 
‘*specials ;” and, if of no other paper, certainly 
that of the Herald. A Spaniard writes by ey- 


|ery steamer from Havana, and another from 


Vera Cruz. You can always find one “ spe- 


| cial” and one “ occasional” Herald correspond- 


ent at the city of Mexico; another dances at- 
tendance at Juarez’s head-quarters ; a third at 
Matamoras ; aud a fourth roves with Minister 
Campbell in search of the mysterious capital of 
the Republic of Mexico. There are stationary 
correspondents at San Francisco, Panama, Rio 
Janeiro, and Shanghai, China; and Americans 
in these ports find the “New York Herald 
tooms” the most pleasant of lounging places. 
There are also correspondents, but no ‘‘ rooms,” 


|at Lima, Peru, and Valparaiso, Chili; while 


every United States Legation at the petty capi- 
tals of Central and South America contains an 
“ occasional” correspondent among its attachés. 
Crossing the ocean, you will find these specials, 
two or three in number, at London and Paris ; 
one each at Brussels, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Venice, Florence, Rome, Constantino- 
ple, Madrid, Lisbon, ete. ; and they are ever 
present with such expeditions as the American 


| squadron in the Mediterranean, the allied army 


in Paraguay, the armies in Candia and Corea, 
and the Collins Telegraph Company in Kamt- 
The special corps of the Herald will 


aries and traveling expenses, rent of rooms, etc., 
not less than eighty thousand dollars per an- 
num. ‘The salaries paid to foreign correspond- 
ents will average about $40 in gold per week. 
Home correspondents are paid less than that 
amount in currency—thirty and thirty-five dol- 
lars and expenses being by some singular rea- 
soning thought good pay. The correspondents 
enumerated, however, furnish but a portion of 
the correspondence, and the figures given do 
not represent the total expense incurred. The 


The force of special correspondents employed | “ occasional” correspondents.of the Herald are 
on each of these is only second to those of |innumerable. Every person who has news to 
the New York papers; and as a general thing | communicate writes to the Herald, and if his 
they are equal in merit and average ability. | letters are published they are paid for at the 
The special correspondents of the several New | rate of about ten dollars per column, great care 
York papers are nearly if not quite as numer-| being taken to pay for them promptly in order 
ous as the regular agents of the Associated to encourage further contributions. Compila- 
Press; and the system of special correspond-| tions on subjects of temporary interest, such 
ence is even conducted on a more extensive | as are referred to in the news of the day, find 
scale, | ready sale at the Herald office, and if the per- 

Take, for instance, the system of the Herald | son is likely ever to have similar information on 
—I quote its workings more frequently here | hand he is never underpaid. A gentleman of 
because more familiar with its system than that | some prominence in the late rebellion once wait- 
of any other paper. It has always two and oft-!|ed on the editor of the Herald office with an 
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article exposing the operations of the rebel 
Commissary, and showing how supplies for the 
rebel army were obtained from the North. He 
was referred to the sub-editor having such mat- 
ters in charge. The article was appropriate, 
and was purchased at the author’s own modest 
price of eight dollars per column. 
nett on reading it, when published in his paper, 
was much pleased with it, and calling for the 
editor who had accepted it he asked who the au- 
thor was. On being told he made a minute of 
the name. ‘‘ How much did you promise to pay 
him for it?” was the next question. “Eight 
dollars a column,” was the answer. 
much did it make?” ‘Six columns.” Run- 
ning the calculation over in his mind the editor- 
in-chief remarked, ‘‘ Forty-eight dollars—that 
ain’t much. Give him a hundred. He may 
have something else as good.” The shrewd 
surmise was not without foundation, and the 


author soon after turned up with another inter- | 


esting exposé of the then just defunct Confed- 
eracy. 

Great events of course increase the number 
of special correspondents, or concentrates them 
in great numbers at the points of interest. More 
correspondents than Fenians appear to have | 
swarmed over the Canadian border during the 
Canadian invasion, for, judging from the trials 
which have taken place, only correspondents | 
and priests appear to have been captured. The 
Herald had fifteen or twenty correspondents en- 
gaged in that wild-goose chase, and spent in a 
month at least twenty thousand dollars. The 


same paper sent eight men, and the other pa- | 


pers one or two each, to witness the war in 
Europe, but none of them got there in time. | 
During the rebellion they were more success- 
ful; the Herald maintained a corps of sixty- | 
three of the most enterprising, though by no 
means the most learned, correspondents, But | 
a fair knowledge of English, united to plenty | 
of energy and some ingenuity, was all that 
was required by the Herald. . Promptness in 
action, not perspicuity in English; a clear 
head, not a concise style; and common-sense, 
not a collegiate education, were the qualifica- 
tions demanded in a Herald war correspondent. 
Not elegance of description, though it was not 
objected to, was urged on the correspondent ; 
but he was carefully impressed with the idec 
that to be ‘‘ ahead” of his rivals was to be suc- 
cessful. The correspondents were told, in a 
printed circular issued by the editor of the 
Herald, that there was no particular merit in 
being ‘‘up” with his rivals; dismissal was to 
be expected if he fell behind them, but ad- 
vancement in position and salary would follow 
if he came in “ahead.” Every thing was done 
to encourage the energetic, to get rid of the 
drones. The successful correspondent did as 
he pleased; his wishes were consulted, his ad- 
vice asked, his requests granted, his accounts 
unquestioned, his salary advanced unsolicited. 
The unsuccessfal correspondent handed in his 


Mr. Ben- | 


** How | 


lig 
for postage. 





account with fear and trembling; every item 


was examined and questioned, and paid with 
apparent reluctance; while the items of the 
successful correspondent’s bill were never ques- 
tioned, not even examined, and paid with a 
compliment. The consequence of this was that, 
before the war had advanced to a battle—before 
the troops had been got beyond the ‘‘ awkward 
squad” drill—the Herald’s correspondents were 
veterans. Their esprit du corps was superior to 
that of any similar body I ever saw, and nothing 
could have been more admirable. This spirit 
was not confined to the Herald correspondents, 
however, though not so much developed and 
encouraged in other offices; and some of the 
Western papers had most admirably energetic 
as well as able correspondents, such as Reid and 
Furay, of the Cincinnati Gazette, and Cadwal- 
lader, of the Chicago Times; while energy and 
ability were equally united in such of the East- 


'ern correspondents as Coffin (“Carleton”), of 


the Boston Journal, Swinton, of the Times, 
Smalley, of the Zribune, and others, The 
spirit of rivalry engendered by this system of 
discipline, and the circumstances under which 
the correspondents always labored, naturally 
produced some singular incidents. During the 
war it was customary for a correspondent, after 


| a battle, to start for the office of his paper with 


what notes he had collected during the engage 
ment, and write up his account as he went. 
This practice saved time, though it paid dearly 
On one occasion I was en route 
for New York, from Nashville, Tennessee, with 
important news, accompanied by Mr. W. S. 
Furay, of the Cincinnati Gazette (correspond 


|ents of non-rival journals frequently collected 


and used their notes of a battle in connection). 


We were compelled to take at Nashville a mil- 


itary train, which was being sent through to 
Bowling Green after reinforcements, and it hap- 
pened that the engine-driver was a rebel, though 
he was not suspected as such. He thought it 
to the interest of the Confederacy to delay the 
forwarding of reinforcements to Rosecrans, and 
managed to have his train run into by a second, 
which was in the rear, and smashed up. I hap- 
pened to be in the rear car, writing, and when 
the alarm was given jumped from the car, drop- 
ping some of my papers as I did so. Although 
the danger was imminent, I could not resist the 
temptation to stop and pick them up. I did 
so, and again started to get out of the way of 
the rapidly-approaching train. Other slips of 
paper fell from my grasp. I gave a look at the 


| coming train, a glance and a grasp at the papers, 


and then ran for it, laughing in spite of myself 
at hearing, above the screech of the locomotive, 
the voice of Furay loudly beseeching me not to 
“Jose the list of killed and wounded !” 

After some hours’ delay, in which Furay and 
I wrote at our accounts instead of assisting at 
the repair of the cars, the two demolished trains 
were patched up so as to make one whole one, 
and off we started with the rebel engineer, who 
had thus far escaped suspicion, again in charge. 
When within about ten miles of Bowling Green, 
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Kentucky, I was looking out of the door of the | 
box-car in which Furay and myself had taken | 
passage, when I noticed that the locomotive of | 
the train was detached from the cars, and was | 
some distance ahead, still standing at the bot- 
tom of a heavy grade, down which the train | 
was going with great rapidity. I saw what the 
consequences of the threatened collision must 
be, and called Furay’s attention to the approach- 
ing crash, As the first car struck the locomo- | 
tive it split in two and fell on either side of the | 
road; the second car did the same, as did the | 
third and fourth; and the train was fast becom- 
ing a total wreck when Furay exclaimed to me, | 
“Jump!” I did so at the word. I had not | 
been blind to the danger, but, strange enough, | 
as the train was going to pieces I was thinking | 


siege of Chattanooga cost the same paper over 
$400 in starved horse-flesh alone. 

The collection of the news by agents and cor- 
respondents is not the last process through which 
it passes before being given to the printers, and 
by them to the public; it has yet to be prepared 


| —#.e., “edited ;” and this process is not less inter- 


esting than that already noticed. A very large 
force is necessary, or at least is employed, in 
every New York newspaper office to edit the 
news, and this force is generally carefully divid- 
ed into distinct classes or departments. There 
are in the Hera/d Editorial Department eight 
separate and distinct departments, giving em- 
ployment to about 40 persons. There are first 
of all eight or nine “ Writing Editors,” who 
hold about the same rank to the other editors 


not how to escape, but how to get to Bowling | that seniors in college do to their fellow-stu- 
Green, where we could get another train, and | dents, but do not command quite so much con- 
, gz , ? q 
go on toward our destination without delay, | sideration. These gentlemen write the original 
While in the act of jumping the solution of that | articles which appear upon the fourth page of 
J } I I pag 
problem came to my mind; and I had no soon- | the paper, and which are known as “‘ Editorials,” 


er alighted safely on the ground than I called 
out to Furay—‘‘Get on the locomotive; that | 
will carry us to Bowling Green!” For the sake 


of any reader who may be interested in the se- 


quel [ will add that my surmise proved true: | 
the locomotive did carry us to Bowling Green, 
where we stated the facts and our suspicions 
of the engineer to General Manson; and the 
rebel was arrested, tried, found guilty, but | 
never executed, for the reason that he es- 
caped from confinement and got into the Con- 


federacy. 

The same gentleman who participated with 
me in this adventure once had a not dissimilar | 
one in Georgia. A rival correspondent with a 
very full and valuable list of the killed and 
wounded in one of the Atlanta battles was on 
a train with Mr. Furay, both en route to Cin-| 
cinnati with full details of the battle. The 
train was thrown from the track at night, and | 
the car in which the correspondents were seated | 
broken into fragments, and several passengers 
killed and many wounded. Fortunately both | 
correspondents were unhurt, and managed to 
extricate themselves from theruins. The ruling 
passion was strong amidst death, and ten min- 
utes after the two correspondents met each oth- 
er groping about in the dark, each looking for | 
the other’s dead body and notes of the battle! | 
It was a grim joke, but each enjoyed it. 

This system of carrying one’s own account | 
of a battle to the office of course cost consider- | 
able money; but army mails were not to be | 
trusted, and the money thus spent was never | 
begrudged by the publishers. It was these ex- | 


| to the senior Mr. Bennett. 
}and ordered the porter to show the gentleman 


They meet in the private room of the Editor-in- 
Chief daily, the Chief or the Managing Editor 


| presiding, discuss for an hour or two the topics 


of general interest, and suggest subjects for the 
editorials for the next day’s paper. After com- 
paring the various opinions with his own the 
presiding Editor, either Mr. Bennett or his son, 
decides how each subject is to be treated, and 
assigns it to the sub-editor best calculated to 
‘*work it up” in the peculiar vein or style of the 
Herald. These meetings are often very inter- 


| esting, and the editors look forward to them with 


positive pleasure. I was once present at an 
* editorial council” when the card of Senator 
Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts, was handed 
He read it aloud 


in. When Mr. Wilson entered he was some- 
what surprised at the evidences of a literary 
levée, but recovered his composure as soon as 
Mr. Bennett introduced the gentlemen as “his 
editorial staff.” The Senator at once sat down 
and conversation recommenced. Fortwo hours 
a sharp discussion between the Senator and the 
Editor ensued, the “staff” joining in whenever 
occasion offered or warranted, and a very agree- 
able, entertaining, and rambling debate on po- 
litical topics in general, and Congressional pro- 
ceedings in particular, was the result. At last 
Senator Wilson, rising, apologized for disturbing 
the “Council,” and as he was leaving the room 
remarked that he would understand better here- 
after “how a great paper is edited.” ‘ Will 
he?” remarked the Editor-in-Chief, as the door 
closed on the Senator, and a peculiar smile on 


penses which made the cost of the war corre-| his countenance indicated to those who knew 
spondents so heavy, for they were not paid large | him best that something funny was in the “old 
salaries. The expenses of a correspondent were | gentleman’s” mind. ‘He thinks he'll under- 
frequently as heavy as his salary; and thus the stand how the Herald is edited, does he? I 
battle accounts of the Herald often cost a pretty | want each of you,’ghe added, “to take some 
handsome sum. Its account of the capture of | one idea Mr. Wilson has expressed, state it 
New Orleans cost that paper $1000, and it paid | briefly in one paragraph, and answer it in a 
for its account of the battle of Chickamauga at | second. I want them all short.” If Mr. Wil- 


the rate of about $250 per column; while the 'son read the Herald of the next morning he 
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must have been very much astonished and 
amused at the way the “great Heruld” was 
edited, for every editorial article referred to 
him, and rehearsed his ideas expressed the day 
before. 

One would imagine that with such a number 
of writers the articles in the same issue would 
frequently ‘‘clash” and be contradictory, yet 
the editors are ‘* well trained,” and have learned 
by long intercoarse the ideas, and caught some- 
thing of the peculiar style, of the Editor-in-Chief. 
In all other offices in New York the editorial 
writers are more independent in the choice of a 
subject and manner of its treatment than in the 
Herald office—and one may trace individuality 
in the editorials of the World, Times, or Tribune; 
but there is only the peculiar style of Mr. Ben- 
nett visible in the editorial columns of the 
Herald. 

The “City” or “Local Department” of the 
New York dailies is considered the most im- 
portant, and each paper employs-in that depart- 
ment from ten to twenty men, known as “ Re- 
porters,” and under the immediate supervision 
of a “City Editor.” 
ration of city items, reporting of speeches, pro- 
ceedings of the courts, public offices, prisons, 


and station-houses, etc., depend upon these; 


and upon the City Editor depends the final ar- | 


rangement and approval of the city reports. 
New York reporters are the worst paid men in 
the profession in any part of the country. Re- 


porters for Chicago or Cincinnati papers com- 


mand much better salaries than the same class 
in New York. There are any number of re- 
porters who work on New York dailies for twen- 


ty and even fifteen dollars per week ; and short- | 


hand reporters are to be had, and are had, at 
twenty-five and twenty-eight dollars per week. 


The annual editorial expenses of the various | 


papers vary greatly. The Tribune probably 


pays more money for this service than any oth- | 


er paper in the country 
$51,884 05, and in 1866 
—sums almost as large as it paid for its news 
by both telegraph and mail. 

Each paper has also what is called a ‘* Euro- 


In 1865 it paid 


pean Editor”—that is, a person to prepare the | 
cable telegrams and the European correspond- | 
ence, and to cull the English papers which ar- | 


rive by every steamer. His duties are explain- 
ed by the title which he bears. They are very 
laborious, requiring attention until a late hour 
at night, and the position is not looked upon as 
a sinecure, yet men are to be had to do it for 
the insignificant pay of a thousand a year. The 
**Exchange Editor” has similar duties to per- 
form with regard to the papers of the country, 
known in editorial parlance as ‘‘ domestic pa- 
pers.” In the larger offices, like that of the 


Herald, the duty of editing the ‘‘home corre- | 


spondence” devolves upom another than the 
‘*Exchange Editor,” no proper or distinctive 
title applying to him. In the Herald office the 
editor who attends to the ‘‘home correspond- 


ence” also has charge of the records of public | 


Vor. XXXIV.—No. 202.—M™ 


The collection and prepa- | 


$81,775 40 to editors | 
| telegraph. 
‘* translator,” who besides translating the corre- 


individuals, and writes the obituaries, and is 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Obituary Editor.” 
One would hardly suppose from glancing at 
the “ship-news” column of a morning paper 
that the post of ‘‘Ship-news Editor” is one cf 
the most interesting and entertaining on a daily 
paper. It would look like dry work to daily 
collate a column of such apparently uninterest- 
ing stuff from the various papers and corre- 
spondence which comes to hand, but such it 
is not. A smattering of several languages— 
more particularly French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese—are necessary qualifications of the ‘ Ship- 
news Editor,” as his column is made up from 
papers printed and correspondence written in 
all languages from English to Chinese. He has 
to read and write of shipwrecks and other dis- 
asters at sea. He is the directory for sailors’ 


| wives and sweet-hearts, and hardly a day passes 


that some poor lone woman does not come to 
him to tell her sad story, and make anxious in- 
quiries about absent ones and the ships on which 
they sailed. It is not an unfrequent thing to 
have a jolly-looking sailor burst upon the Ship- 
news Editor's privacy to report an arrival or 
shock his nerves by announcing awreck. These 
‘*jolly tar reporters” never fail to display their 
sagerness to know if they are the first to give 
the news, for it is well known to every sailor 
that the first “bringer of [such] unwelcome news 
hath [not] a losing office.” Every wreck is 
worth to the sailor who first reports it enough 
currency to keep him in tobacco for a month 
or two. The Herald, as early as 1836, made a 
rule of paying handsomely for all such reports ; 


| and not unfrequently sailors have been known 


to take the train from points on the Long Isl- 
and Railroad and rush off to the Herald office 
to report disasters, satisfied of better pay as re- 
porters than as wreckers. 

Other departments and other editors receive 
and prepare “financial news” and ‘ politics” 
or ‘election news,” the sources for such matter 
being principally the exchange papers and the 
The larger offices also employ a 


spondence also culls the foreign papers which 
are printed in other than the English language ; 
a “ Librarian,” who has charge of the volumes 
used as reference, and a person who is known 
as ‘“‘the Index,” and whose duty it is to keep 
an index of the paper in such a manner that 
any document published can be at once found 
if reference to it is demanded. <A very hand- 
some Index published by the Times has proved 
an index not only to that but to all other New 
York papers. 

There must, of course, be besides a head to 
each of these departments, a head for them all, 
the “Central Organizer” into whose hands all 
the “copy” thus separately prepared must come 
to be arranged. ‘The natural arrahgement of 
news, and the one now generally adopted, is in 
‘* topics ;” and when in type, ready to be placed 
in the forms, the news thus collected from hun- 
dreds of sources by hundreds of hands, and ar- 
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ranged by a dozen others, is naturally arranged 
in topics. A ‘‘display head” announces the 
‘*topic” in a single line, and a few other lines 
tell the “features” or “points” of the news 
embraced under that topic. Thus the head- 
line ‘‘ Disasters,” generally used by papers all 
over the country because brief as well as ex- 
pressive, striking and attractive to the eye, may 
refer to wrecks at sea or on the lakes, railroad 
collisions on land or colliery explosions in En- 
gland; a separate and smaller line, called a 
‘*sub-head,” distinguishing one report from the 
other. And thus a paper may come to be com- 
posed—as is the one before me and picked up 
at random—of several topics expressed by 
the ‘“‘head-lines” ‘* Canada,” “‘The Fenians,” 
**The Ocean Yacht Race,” “‘ Connecticut Poli- 
tics,” ‘‘ Europe,” “ Mexico,” and the inevitable 
** Washington,” which has come to be consid- 
ered expressive of all that is interesting about 
Congress and the President and scandalous in 
national politics. It is thus arranged in topics 
that, late at night, the news comes to the hand 
of the ‘‘ Central Organizer” —the “ Managing 
Editor,” whose duty it is to decide the position 
in the paper of each article—in other words, 
to decide on the artistic appearance of the pa~ 
per. From his hands the matter set in type 
passes to those of the stereotypers and press- 
men. Hoe’s presses throw off the printed 
sheets with lightning rapidity. Thousands of 
news-boys and expressmen and mail-carriers 
eagerly gather them up and serve them out to 
the not less numerous and eager consumers, 
hungry for their morning meal of news, 





ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 


N 1823 a young man, then scarcely twenty 
years of age, landed in the city of New 


York. He was of Irish birth and parentage, 
but more remotely descended from a Scottish 
ancestry. He had inherited with his blood the 
spirit and latent power of that Scotch-Irish race 
which has been dominant in the North of Ire- 
land since the days of Cromwell, and which has 
given to this country, as well as to Laglanu, so 
many men eminent in all the walks of life. His 
letters of introduction from members of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Ireland to prominent mer- 
chants of that Society in New York gave him 
access to the best social circles, and where he 
was soon distinguished both for his pleasing 
address as a gentleman, and his attainments as 
a fine classical scholar. It was the first visit 
of Alexander T. Stewart to the city which for 
more than forty years has been his home, and 
where he has risen to wealth and prominence 
as a merchant, and the extent of whose busi- 
ness in that pursuit has probably never been 
excelled, and rarely, if ever, equaled in this or 
any other country. 

He was born not far from the city of Belfast. 
Before he was eight years of age an elder sister 
and both his parents died, and he was left an 
orphan without any near relatives except his 





maternal grandfather. This good old man, a 
member of the Methodist Society and of great 
piety, took the orphan boy to his home, and his 
heart yearned toward the youth, his only de- 
scendant, It was his earnest wish and hope 
that the grandson should become a minister of 
the Gospel, and with this purpose in view the 
boy was at once put upon a course of academ- 
ical studies to prepare him for the University. 
At an early day, and while at school, the com- 
ing man began to appear. Whether in the 
sports of boyhood or in the studies of the school 
he resolved to be first. With a frame not ro- 
bust but yet lithe and active he was foremost 
in the race, and with a tenacity of purpose 
never relaxed, by diligent study, united with 
good natural abilities, he reached and main- 
tained the position of ‘* Dux” or leader of his 
class during both his academical and collegiate 
life. He gook his degree at Trinity College, 
Dublin. But, alas! before he completed his 
course of study the pious old grandfather had 
followed the parents to the grave. The young, 
ambitious student was alone in the world. And 
he might have repeated the lament in the words 
of Outalissa— 

“All perished. I alone am left on earth, 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains; 

No, not a kindred drop that runs in human veins." 

After the death of his grandfather a Quaker 
friend was chosen and appointed the guardian 
of Mr. Stewart. He was a friend indeed; and 
to his advice and the pious instructions of the 
grandfather connected with the successful prose- 
cution of his studies the great merchant has been 
heard to attribute much of his success in after- 
life. It was through and by this guardian the 
letters of introduction were procured when the 
young Irish scholar determined to seek fame 
and fortune in the New World. For a brief 
time after his arrival in New York he was em- 
ployed as a teacher, thus turning to good ac- 
count his excellent scholarship. And there 
are those now living who recur with great in- 
terest and affection to the period when they 
were introduced by him to the Grecian and 
Roman classics. 

Accident made him a merchant. Where he 
was to be in connection with an experienced 
business man and to contribute capital he sud- 
denly found himself principal alone, charged 
with the rent of a store, and with the whole 
responsibility devolving on him, With that in- 
domitable will and wonderful energy which has 
marked his whole life he at once went back to 
Ireland, converted into money the moderate 
fortune which he had inherited, invested that 
fortune in goods—principally the laces which 
were manufactured at and around his birth- 
place—and then returned to New York and 
opened his store. 

And in this connection may be mentioned an 
incident of touching interest— one of many 
showing, perhaps, somewhat of the Scottish 
blood in his veins, which, if it rarely forgives 
an enemy, never forgets a friend. A young 





lady whose acquaintance he had made said to 
him on the day preceding the opening of his 
store: **You must not sell any thing on the 
morrow till I come and make the first purchase ; 


for I will bring luck.” True to her promise, 


she drove up in her carriage early in the day, | 


and purchased goods to nearly two hundred 
dollars in value, principally of Irishlaces. Long 
years passed; the lady married and removed 
with her husband to a European city. Mr. 
Stewart was in that city on business, and there 
learned that his first customer was still living, 
but in very reduced circumstances. Her hus- 
band was dead, but before his death had squan- 
dered her fortune. Procuring good apartments, 
he caused them to be furnished in a style cor- 
responding with her former position in life. 
Then calling upon her and renewing his ac- 
quaintance, and after conversing on old times 
and former friends, asked her to take a drive 
with him around the city in his carriage, which 
stood at the door. After looking at some ob- 
jects of interest he took her to the new resi- 
dence, saying: “‘ This, if it meets your appro- 
bation, is your future home.” He settled an an- 
nuity upon her, and during the residue of her 
life she lived not only in comfort but in com- 
parative affluence, supported entirely by his 
bounty. Truly, if she brought luck to the 
young merchant, that first morning’s purchase 
was a lucky one for her. 

But there was another incident connected 
with the sales of merchandise on that first day 
of far more importance in its results, though 
apparently trifling in its character. One of the 
clerks stated to a purchaser that a piece of 
calico was of a certain quality, that the colors 
were “fast” and would not wash out, and if not 
so, the article would be taken back and the 
money returned. The remarks were overheard 
by Mr. Stewart, and he called the clerk to him and 
spoke with indignation: ‘“‘ What do you mean 
by thus saying what you know to be untrue ?” 
The clerk, perhaps astonished at thus being 
called to account, replied that the woman would 
not return the goods, and if she did she could 
easily be put off by stating that she must be 
mistaken, and the purchase must have been 
made at some other store. But no; that was 
not the point. A lie had been told to induce a 
purchase ; and no goods must be sold in his 
store or in his name under any misrepresenta- 
tion whatever. The clerk could conform to that 
rule or at once vacate his place, This inter- 
view between him and one of his first clerks was 
narrated to the writer a few years since, when 
in a familiar conversation the direct question was 
asked: ‘‘To what do you attribute your great 
success as amerchant?” ‘‘ That I have conduct- 
ed my business from the first on the basis of truth. 
Truth, truth,” he added, with great emphasis, 
‘is the talismanic word; and if I have any one 
earthly wish or desire greater than another, it 
is that in this respect my example may be com- 
mended and followed by young men entering into 
business, and especially by young merchants.” 
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There is in his business one price for all. 
From this fixed price no person employed is 
permitted to depart; and every purchaser of 
merchandise, whether of the value of shillings 
or of tens of thousands of dollars, gets the pre- 
cise articles sold. No deceit or misrepresenta- 
tion as to the condition or quality of the goods is 
tolerated, and hence the unbounded confidence 
which he has obtained in every State and al- 
most every village in our country. To carry 
out such a system requires a rigid discipline, 
and it sometimes occurs that a young man of 
an easy conscience finds the restraints too se- 
vere. The exceptions are rare, and when found 
out, as they are, sooner or later, never pass 
without rebuke, and generally the offending 
party is dismissed. There is a military pre- 
cision required and exacted, and it is thus that 
the whole vast machinery works, as it were, by 
electric touches. 

It was often said during the late war, that 
while there were many officers who could com- 
mand well a regiment of men the number was 
small of those who could successfully direct the 
movements of large armies on the battle-field. 
Mr. Stewart has the elements of a great general, 
quick to discern, prompt to act, fearless and 
energetic in all his movements. To these may 
be added a quick insight, almost intuitive as it 
were, into the characters of men. In this, as 
must always happen to those so extensively en 
gaged, he has been sometimes though rarely 
deceived. The right man is generally in the 
right place. It is that perfect system and that 
thorough discipline that enables one master- 
mind to control and direct such a vast mercan 
tile business—a business which connects itself 
not only with every State in the Union, but with 
almost every state and kingdom of Europe. 
The business, too, includes those of Retailer, 
Jobber, Importer, Manufacturer, and even, it 
some* cases, grower and producer of the raw 
material. If reports through the papers are 
correct the last year’s net income was over four 
millions of dollars, and an income tax was paid 
of over four hundred thousand dollars—the lat- 
ter amount being sixteen times greater than the 
annual salary of the President of the United 
States, and larger than the expenses of several 
of the States for the ordinary support of their 
State Governments. All this vast business is 
done not upon credit but upon an actual capital, 
and the whole machinery is worked and direct- 
ed by one energetic and controlling mind. It 
would seem as if the lamp of Aladdin had been 
found. 

Though born on the other side of the Atlantic 
the Latin maxim 

Celum non animum mutant 

Qui trans mare currunt, 
san scarcely be said to be applicable to him, 
The true theory of our Government, and the 
one embraced and maintained by Mr. Stewart, 
is, that when a citizen or subject of a foreign 
Government emigrates voluntarily, and for his 
own advantage, and abjures all foreign alle- 
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t 
giance, and takes the oath of allegiance to the 
Government of his choice, he should, in all 
respects, become, as it were, a whole not a half 
citizen—there should be no divided allegiance. 
The proudest title should be that of an Ameri- 
‘an citizen, not an Irishman or a British sub- 
ject. Hence he has avoided all connection with 
Societies formed exclusively of men of foreign 
birth. Yet as it is said the heart of the Scotch- 
man warms to the tartan, so his heart warms 
toward the people of his native island. 

A few years ago, when there was a famine 
there, he adopted a course unique and perfect 
in itself, and illustrating one of the peculiar 
characteristics of the man. First, he sought 
for a ship to charter. A British vessel was 
offered and refused; he wanted a ship of his 
own country, an American ship. Such a one 
was found, new, in fine order, with an Ameri- 
‘an captain and an American crew, and was at 
once chartered. He then sat down and ascer- 
tained the amount of the fortune which he 
brought from Ireland, and added the interest 
thereto, and there was a very considerable sum 
of money which he considered he owed to Ire- 
land, and he resolved to pay the debt. The ves- 
sel was loaded entirely by him with both neces- 
sary and costly provisions, and with the Amer- 
ican flag floating proudly at the fore entered 
the harbor of Belfast. It was one of America’s 
contributions to Ireland, and was so intended 
by the giver. The arrival of that vessel and 
the distribution of the valuable cargo among 
the suffering poor produced, as may well be 
imagined, a profound impression. An ovation 
yet awaits the donor should he ever afford the 
warm-hearted people of his native land the op- 
portunity to give him an Irish welcome. 

But the enterprise was not yet complete. 
The agent at Belfast was directed to advertise 
for young men and women who desired to go 
to America, and a free passage was given"to as 
many as the vessel could carry, the only re- 
quirement being that each applicant should be 
of good moral character and able to read and 
write. <A circular was issued by Mr. Stewart 
himself, and sent to his numerous friends, stating 
the fact that he expected a large number of 
young people, and asking employment for them. 
When the vessel reached the harbor of New 


York places had been found for almost every | 


one of the new emigrants. The circle was then 
complete. It was a thorough and finished work. 

To a friend who asked him how he would 
employ his time should he retire from active 
business, his prompt answer was, ‘‘Go to school.” 
Amidst all his vast and widely-extended busi- 
ness transactions he has found time to pursue 
the studies of his youth. Now past his three- 
score years, the classical works which he read 
in his younger days are not allowed to rest on 
the shelves, but are frequently in his hands. 
Few professional men in our land amidst the 
busy and absorbing pursuits of life preserve 
their knowledge of the classics. Still rarer is 
the example of a merchant engaged in extens- 


ive business devoting his few hours of leisure 
to the languages of Greece and Rome, and thus 
keeping green and fresh the learning of his col- 
lege days. 

With the love of classical learning he cherish- 
es a warm love for all that is rare and beautiful 
in art. The noble dwelling going up in Fifth 
Avenue will have its gallery, where will be gath- 
ered some of the choicest contributions from 
the chisels and easels of American sculptors and 
painters. The public press has recently noticed 
his intention of making a large gift, in the shape 
of tenement houses, to be erected in the city, 
after improved and better plans of construction. 
How royal this bounty may be will doubtless 
depend, in part at least, upon the system adopted 
to preserve it, and its future increase for the 
purposes to which it is devoted. When that 
system shall be matured we venture the asser- 
tion that it will be found perfect in all its de- 
tails, and so far as human foresight can go will 
guard against corruption and swindling and 
the perversion of the objects of a great charity. 

Mr. Stewart goes out to Paris the present 
year as one of the representatives from the 
United States to the great world’s exhibition. 
As President of the Honorary Commission ap- 
pointed by the Government he will be truly an 
honor to the land of his adoption. Familiar 
with the language and the customs of France, 
he will be at home in his new office—the first, 
we believe, which he has held, and all the more 
creditable as it came to him unsouglit. He 
will be still true to the flag to which he swore 
allegiance over forty years ago, and to which 
during the war, as well as during all the years 
of his citizenship, there has not been one throb- 
bing of his heart which has not been loyal and 
patriotic. It was an appointment eminently 
fit to be made. The Commission will be head- 
ed by one who may well be said to be now the 
first merchant in the United States, and proba- 
bly in the world, and who unites in himself the 
qualities of a distinguished man of business with 
the acquirements and polish of a scholar and a 
gentleman. 

We may say, in conclusion, that Mr. Stewart 
was married soon after his settlement in New 
York to an accomplished young lady—a mem- 
ber of a prominent and influential family—and 
that his married life has been one of uninter- 

| rupted harmony and happiness. It was around 
\the domestic hearth that the writer, in times 
| past, gathered up in familiar and friendly con- 
versations, and treasured up in his memory the 
incidents some of which have been related in 
this imperfect sketch. Imperfect it necessa- 
rily is—for it is written far away from the city, 
without any memoranda, and entirely without 
the knowledge of him the mere outline of whose 
life and character it purports to give—if it shall 
inspire any young merchant to follow his exam- 
ple, walking always in the paths of soberness 
and truth, there may be good grounds for par- 
don in thus making public the conversations of 
friends in the private and social circle. 








Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


ITH the opening year the American bird 

was in fine feather. 
had crossed the ocean in thirteen days and twen- 
ty-two hours; and the Royal Yacht Club, and 
Lord Wilton, and Sir John Timon, and the 
Queen, and Osborne House, and ‘‘ grand ban- 
quets,” and excitements in Paris, and thegper- 
sonal compliments of the Emperor and Emifibes, 
and challenge to all known yachts, and the 
great match with the Duke of Edinburgh, were 
names and rumors that came thronging in de- 
lightful tumult over the ocean cable. ‘The de- 
tails of the race are familiar, bgt it is worth 
while to put them upon record here. 

The Henrietta, the Fleetwing, and the Vesta 
agreed to sail from New York to Cowes in the 
month of December for a sweepstakes of ninety 
thousand dollars. The Henrietta belongs to 
James Gordon Bennett, Jun. She is a schoon- 
er of two hundred and five tons, and is one hun- 
dred and eight feet long; of twenty-five fect 
beam, and ten feet depth of hold. The Fieet- 
wing belongs to George A. Osgood. She is a 
schooner of two hundred and twelve tons. Her 
length is one hundred and six feet. She is 
twenty-four feet beam, and her depth of hold is 
ten feet. The Vesta belongs to Pierre Lorillard. 
She is a schooner of two hundred and one tons, 
one hundred and eight feet long, and, unlike the 
other two, is a centre-board vessel. 

The preparations being made, the yachts sailed 
on the 11th of December at noon from the bay 
of New York. The day was bright and all the 
auguries fair; but there was a vague fecling 
that the adventure was the result of after-din- 
ner banter or bravado, and this was deepened 
by the fact that the only owner who sailed in 
his yacht was Mr. Bennett. There was, there- 
fore, some apprehension of the event of the win- 
ter cruise, which was not allayed by the reports 
of vessels which arrived a few days afterward, 
and reported meeting the yachts in rough weath- 
er. One of the vessels indeed stated that she 
had nearly run down a yacht in a snow-gale, 
during which the little craft was evidently well 
managed. Nothing further was heard until Sat- 
urday evening, December 29, when news came 
by the cable, the working of which had been in- 
terrupted, that on the evening of Christmas-day 
the Henrietta arrived at Cowes in thirteen days 
and twenty-two hours from New York, the F/eet- 
wing following in about eight hours, and the 
Vesta in about nine and a half hours later. 

There was but one incident which clouded this 
gratifying result, and that was the loss of four of 
the crew of the Fleetwing, washed overboard dur- 
ingagale. This melancholy event cast a gloom 
over the whole story ; and the Yacht Club will of 
course see that the families of the men do not suffer. 

The Henrietta sailed upon one tack from port 
to port, and on one day made two hundred and 
eighty miles. The reports of the voyage by tel- 
egraph were of the rosiest hue. There had been 
all the comfort of a steamer upon the yacht; and 
the impatient vessel was apparently flapping her 
sails with eagerness for new yachts to conquer. 
Then came the letters and logs, and the whole 
story was familiar to the whole country. 








The authorities have been very busy discuss- 


The yacht Henrietta | ing the international significance of the race, 
B, £ £ 


and we have been refreshed with much maritime 
learning and grave speculation upon the moral 
and political influence of the victory. But Yan- 
kee yachts have crossed, the Atlantic before, al- 
though not in December. The fame of the Amer- 
ica is still tenderly cherished. Mr. Anthony 
Morse crossed in his yacht three years ago; and 
last summer Mr. Thomas G. Appleton’s yacht 
Alice, of only twenty-seven tons, made the voy- 
age under the superintendence of his nephew, 
Mr. Charles Longfellow, son of the poet. More- 
over foyr hundred years ago Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed from Palos in a vessel of ninety feet 
keel, accompanied by two small, undecked ves- 
sels, and ever since the ocean has been constant- 
ly traversed by all kinds and sizes of craft. The 
passage of a yacht is, therefore, not a new thing ; 
and that of three yachts will hardly revolution- 
ize the nations. The result, however, does show 
that we can build very small vessels which shall 
be also very swift, and that Yankee seamanship 
is fully equal to their management. And taken 
with the history of our iron-clads and monitors 
at home, and the visit of the Miantonomoh to Eu- 
rope, the arrival of the yachts may suggest to 
Britannia to inquire whether she does really 
continue to rule the waves, except in the pleas- 
ing lines of the favorite hymn. 

Unquestionably such episodical events empha- 
size the impression which greater American 
events make upon the world. But they are not 
matters of national vanity for ourselves only. 
Whatever calls general popular attention to this 
country reveals to it, not chiefly Americans, but 
man under American conditions. The use of 
this country is to show what a system of fair- 
play for all men will do. It teaches that the 
time has come when the cumbrous old systems 
are not only unnecessary to achieve the best re- 
sults*of civilization but actually obstruct them. 
The lines of communication between this coun- 
try and Europe are now fully established, and 
America will prove a tremendous battery. Tory- 
ism may seize with despair Mr. Parton's article 
upon the misgovernment of the city of New York 
as a final argument against a popular system. 
But Toryism will not see nor say that every great 
political experiment is to be tested by its general, 
not by its particular or local, result. Against 
the misgovernment of the city of New York we 
put the attitude and conduct of the loyal people 
of the United States through the war. So will 
the good sense of mankind: and some sagacious 
Englishman, looking at the white-winged Yan- 
kee yacht, will sail away in imagination to the 
happy day when human energy, under constantly 
fairer conditions, shall produce constantly more 
beneficent results. 


Lorp Hatrrax believed that ‘‘ trimming” is 
the highest political wisdom, and Macaulay tells 
how pleasantly he maintained his proposition. 
Mr. Seward, pleading for the Union in his last 
chief speech in the Senate before the war, when 
he came to state what he would be willing to do 
to avoid the menacing catastrophe—knowing how 
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distasteful it would be to many of his oldest and | If his own ambition, if his base views of human 
warmest friends—said, with pathos: “‘If in the | nature sophisticate him so that he believes in- 
expression of these views I have not proposed | justice to be expedient, he must bear the re- 
what is desired or expected by many others, they | sponsibility. The result will show him his error. 
will do me the justice to believe that I am as /| Right or Justice being the goal, whatever meas- 


far from having suggested what, in many re- 
spects, would have been in harmony with cher- 
ished convictions of my own. I learned early 
from Jefferson that, in political affairs, we can 
not always do what seems to us absolutely best. 
Those with whom we must necessarily act, en- 
tertaining different views, have the power and 
the right of carrying them into practice. We 
must be content to lead when we can, and to 
follow when we can not lead; and if we can not, 
at any time, do for our country all the good that 
we would wish, we must be satisfied with doing 
for her all the good that we can.” 

**T dare say,” says a late writer, speaking in 
a friendly tone of Mr. Emerson, and wishing to 
point a sneer sharply at politicians—“I dare say 
if he were in Congress he would be looking at 
the expediency side.” Would the critic have 
him look at the inexpediency side? Is it the 
business of a legislator to do what is inexpedient ? 
And may it not often Le inexpedient to insist 
upon putting your individual convictions into 
law when you know perfectly well that they are 
not the convictions of the people? Do right, 
and leave consequences to God. Certainly, but 
‘*right” methods are always subjects of consid- 
eration. The “right” is the goal. The expe- 
dient is the road to it; and the longest way 
round may often be the shortest way home. 

There are two duties which are often confused 
in our estimate of public men and measures: 
that of the independent citizen, and that of the 
public agent. 
women ought to vote; but can he be fairly con- 
sidered a time-server, a hypocrite, or a knave, 


because he swears to execute Jaws under a Con- | 


stitution which does not recognize the voting of 
women? As a citizen he may and will reason 
with the community to persuade it to change 
the law; but as an officer he will decline to re- 
ceive the votes of women. Or there is John 
Bright. He holds that five millions of English- 
men are unjustly deprived of the right of suf- 
frage. He demands it for them. He agitates 
the land, and shakes a little perception and com- 
mon-sense even into the London Times. Then 
Mr. Giadstone says, “Let us enfranchise four 
hundred thousand of them.” Does John Bright 
retort, ‘* You abominable swindler, the four mill- 
ion six hundred thousand are just as much en- 
titled to vote as the four hundred thousand?” 
By no means. Mr. Bright says, ‘‘I will sup- 
port your bill with all my heart, for it gives me 
so much clear gain.” Why does he doit? Sim- 
ply because it is an expedient to secure the pur- 
at which he aims. 

The Right and the Expedient are often treat- 
ed as if they were essentially opposed. But in 
politics it is becoming pretty plain that nothing 
is truly expedient which is not right. Prove 
that it is expedient to do a thing, and you have 
proved that it is right to do it. It may not be 
80 easy to prove the expediency as at first ap- 
pears, for the question may go deeper and fur- 
ther than the easy assertion seems to imply. 
But the statesman may be very sure that what 
is really expedient for the state is not wrong. 


A man may sincerely think that | 


ure tends toward greater justice is always expe- 
dient. If, then, Mr. Seward’s words are to be 
| closely followed, to do all that we can for our 
country is to demand justice, and not to refuse 
}as much as will be granted at any time. Be- 
| cauge John Bright accepts the franchise for the 
| fodlisundred thousand he does not relax his 
|effort for all the rest. That gain is not the 
| price of his silence and inaction. It is merely 
the pledge of his persistence and success. , 
Lord Halifax and the trimmers, however, 
falsify their ogn philosophy. Instead of urging 
the highest justice and revealing its advantage, 
| they show that they are faithless, and so betray 
|their cause. Instead of saying, with the elo- 
| quence of profound conviction, ‘‘This is what 
|ought to be done. How much will you do?” 
| their shivering insincerity invites both defeat 
| and contempt, as they smile that poor human 
nature requires great allowance. 
| The duty of a citizen is plain: it isetosub-soil 
| public opinion, to make it deepand us, then 
| to sow it with the soundest, seed. The duty of 
| . . . 

| legislator is not less plain: it is to put the 
highest public opinion into the of law; and 
| the test of his excellence ag @ Statesman is his 
| capacity to know what is public as distin- 
| guished from private or individtial opinion. To 
| estimate this justly he must not.mistake a whim 
or a passion for a tendency or a conviction, and 
| he must confide in the good rather than the ill 
| instincts of human nature. 


Tue charade in our January Number has been 
variously answered. One correspondent, J. M. 
| K., says, ‘The Atlantic Telegraph.” Another, 
| in Missouri, sends the following ingenious re- 
ply: 

In castle Lisle a lady dwells, 
Her eyes are dim with tears, 

She’s promised soon to be the bride 
Of one beloved for _—_ 

What though the castle moat is deep, 
The castle walls so high? 

Her woman's wit has found the way 
To ‘scape the warder’s eye. 


The youngest cornet of the set, 
Who sings a nasal psalm, 

His breakfast makes ere morning breaks 
Off slice of rnddy ham. 

He scanneth dome and barbacan, 
Gray wall and donjon keep, 

And fears full soon the sunrise gun 
Will call his troop from sleep. 


Down the long vale the Witham glides 
Through meadows far away, 

Like snowy ribbon for a bride 
Upon a morn in May, 

His Mildred comes, she’s drugged the bowl, 
How bright her dark eyes gleam ! 

Now Heaven « the bonny bark 
Afloat upon the stream. 


The three following come from various parts 
of the country : 
When far and near the cavalier 


Succumbed to Roundhead valor, 
And Cromwell bold with troops enrolled 


Spread broadcast fear and pallor, 
Town after town fell swiftly down 
And many a one did burn, 

Till he at length did lay his strength 

By Lisle herself in Tvry. 
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At early day a cornet gay 
Whose head-top unto heel 

Was covered o’er—behind, before— 
With armor wove in steel, 

With Prxe in hand did watchful stand 
And eyed Lisle castle o’er, 

When svon to view a maiden true 
Came from the castle door. 


Love. oft has laughed at locksmith's craft— 
The warder slumbered deep— 

And Mildred dear could have no fear 
To pass him in his sleep. 

Oh swiftly speed the flying steed 
As if on wings of wind! 

The Tunnrtxr’s won—swift press they on— 
Lisle castle's far behind. 


“Grim warder of our Castle Lisle, 
Look well unto thy charge; 

Thy head shall pay the forfeit, man, 
Should she be set at large.” 

Thus fiercely spake Sir Launcelot, 
And turned upon his heel, 

But what was done, at rising sun, 
The charade does reveal. 

Dame Fortune long may favor those, 
Who reckless plans pursue ; 

But there’s a turn in men’s affairs, 
And gentle maidens’ too. 

Those castle walls were high and strong, 
Its lord both brave and bold, 

His men of might all armed with pike, 
Most fearfal to behold. 

“Up, up!" he cries, ‘‘our prisoner flies, 
Ho! vassals all awake ; 

A purse of gold each man shall hold 
If ye the jade retake. 

Away, away, brook no delay, 
Fling wide the castle gate!" 

The die was cast, the Turnpike passed, 
Pursuit was ail too late. 


Oh! farn the wheel and turn the mill, 
And turn the hoe-cake round; 

And take your turn and play your turn, 
And so my first is found. 

Then throw a pike and catch a pike, 
And ae a pike” perchance, 

And surely in that solitude 
My next will on you glance. 

My whole’s the most prosaic thing 
By which our ways are sped, 

‘‘As stupid as a turnpike road” 
The worst that need be said. 


Last month, in speaking of Mr. Bancroft’s 
Ninth Volume, we said that he had not spared 
some of the most cherished reputations of the 
Revolution, and had somewhat depreciated the 
one leader whom we have all been accustomed 
to regard as the peculiar friend of Washington, 
General Greene. Yet we said that there was no 
personal malevolence, however disagreeable ‘to 
the descendants of the General the statements 
might be. 

The volume has been attacked in many quar- 
ters. The historian is represented as squaring 
off against all comers, and cracking a crown 
wherever he sees it. It is alleged that no repu- 
tation is sacred to him, and that the ruthless 
ieonoclast knocks together the heads of our most 
cherished idols and scatters them in dust. And 


the object of all this breakage and pulverization | 


is declared to be a consuming desire to aggrand- 
ize Washington, and a conviction that his su- 


periority will suffer if all his contemporaries and | 


friends are not depreciated. We suspect the his- 
torian of nothing so extremely foolish, and we 
ought manfully to remember that we have all 
been educated in an extraordinary hero-worship. 


| Our earliest impressions are that our Revolu- 
| tionary Generals were demi-gods, and the peo- 
| ple a church of patriotic saints. As school-boys 
we feel that Putnam could have given Hannibal! 
| odds, and that Starke could have captured Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in bed at the Tuileries. Why, 
| under such circumstances, three millions of en- 
| thusiasts, led by inspired heroes, were seven 
years in overcoming a hireling foreign force 
which was never as much as thirty thousand 
| strong in any battle, we do not undertake to say, 
because we never reflect upon it. The Revolu- 
tion has been our heroic traditional period. 
Achilles was more than mortal to the Greeks. 
So with us it has been a kind of sacrilege to 
scrutinize Revolutionary characters. 

But our late war has broken the spell. We 
have seen that men even in great moments are 
| of very mixed clay. Our own fresh and palj)i- 
tating experience explains the phenomena which 
we have hardly cared to observe. The plain, 
historical fact is that, if the hireling foreign force 
was not thirty thousand strong, the domestic ar- 
ray was still less. If we were horror-struck 
when Patterson’s Pennsylvania troops, because 
their time was up, demanded to go home from 
Charlestown, in Virginia, in July, 1861, just as 





| served nothing better than British rule. 
| we seem never to have understood what envy was 


the first battle of the war was to be fought at 
Bull Run, we now see that Washington was de- 
serted again and again in the same way until he 
was almost ready to swear that such people de- 
So if 


until we watched thg conduct of certain officers 
in the Potomac army at the very cruel crisis of 


| the war, it is because we have not pondered the 


story of Gates, Charles Lee, and Conway. If 


| the timid, hesitating fidelity of many of our late 


chiefs exasperates us, we may comfort ourselves 
that we have not degenerated when we contem- 
plate Joseph Reed. 

Now in his late volume Mr. Bancroft has 
unsparingly scattered the glamour of tradition. 
Greene, Putnam, Wayne, Sullivan, Schuyler, 
the choicest and best he describes as unskillful 
and sometimes incompetent; while Horatio 
Gates, Charles Lee, Conway, Reed, and all the 
malcontents, he lashes with refreshing rigor. 
Against his judgment of the first their friends, 
as we said, are protesting. We look for a for- 
tunate and instructive revival of interest in our 
Revolutionary history from the discussion. 

First in the field with a pamphlet of ability 
and excellent temper, not without some natural 
indignation which yet does not affect his rhet- 
oric, is George Washington Greene, a grand- 
son of the General, an accomplished, historical, 
and belles-lettres scholar, and author of an “ His- 
torical view of the American Revolution,” which 
is full of very valuable information. Mr. Greene 
is in possession of his grandfather’s papers, and 
his special study of them with the intention of 
writing a full biography, signally qualifies him 
| for the labor of love which he has accomplished. 
In the judgment of Mr. Greene the questions at 
issne between himself, as the champion of his 
ancestor’s fame, and Mr. Bancroft who assails 
it, are to be decided only by an appeal to the 
original documents. First, the letters of Wash- 
ington in Sparks’s collection; and second, those 
of Greene, some of which are published in Force’s 
‘American Archives,” but the most of which 
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are still in maguscript. After these come the 
contemporary historians of the war, and among 
them Gordon, as the fullest and most trust- 
worthy! Relying upon these authorities, and 
mainly upon General Greene’s own letters, his 
grandson invokes judgment, proudly saying: 
‘Every stroke of his pen, if I do not greatly 
err, is a triumphant, although an unconscious, 


vindication from the aspersions which Mr. Ban- | 


croft has cast upon his name.” 


Mr. Bancroft charges General Greene with | 


despondency, upon the ground of his own letters 
to John Adams. The pamphlet quotes the let- 
ters in full to show by the context that when 


Greene says ‘‘ desperate” he does not mean hope- | 


less but very difficult, and the proof seems to be 
conclusive. 

In answering the question whether Greene 
‘*reflected’”” upon Washington, the pamphlet 
seems to us unnecessarily to impugn Mr. Ban- 
croft’s intention; and there is needless sensitive- 


ness in the remarks upon the Staten Island ex- | 


pedition. 
Upon the point of the evacuation of Fort 


Washington the pamphlet establishes that Mr. | 


Bancroft’s headings in the table of contents are 
unjust to Greene, for Washington, although dif- 
fering in opinion, had clearly left the movement, 
as was natural, very much to the discretion of 
Greene. The pamphlet also successfully rebuts 
the charge of ‘‘ an easy, sanguine disposition” in 
Greene, if by that phrase he meant negligence 
or want of devotion. ‘The letters of Greene and 
the undoubted confidence,of Washington are 
conclusive upon this points as upon the other 
charge of ‘‘reposing” in the sense of inaction. 
So the delay in arriving upon the field at Ger- 
mantown is explained by the character and con- 
dition of the roads, 

Indeed it seems to us that upon the essential 
points General Greene is conclusively defended 
against some of the judgments of Mr. Bancroft ; 
although we do not think the spirit of the histo- 
rian is fairly appreciated. He has plainly no- 
thing but the truth in view. He can gain no- 
thing by aspersing Greene, and certainly Wash- 
ington needs no aspersion of his friends for the 
security of his own eminence and glory. More- 
over, a descendant will naturally look upon every 


word and act in the most favorable light, while | 


the historian passionlessly considers them in the 
light of the ordinary motives of human nature. 
How differently, yet with how honest a differ- 
ence, men will read the words and judge the acts 
of others, we all know. Let us then read and 
write with exceeding charity. 


A sermon by the Rev. Washington Gladden, 
of North Adams, in Massachusetts, upon the use 
and abuse of amusements, is curiously suggestive, 
by its mild and earnest protest against a false 
view of the subject, that what is technically called 


“the Christian world,” or a very large part of | 


it, actually regards amusement as sinful. It is 
difficult to conceive fairly the state of mind which 
begets such a theory, and yet it is perhaps not 
more extraordinary than many of the views of 
human life and society held by those who with 
questionable modesty complacently assume to be 
distinctively ‘ Christian.” 

In a retired and delightful village which we 
know, full of noble trees and green spaces and a 
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| most friendly people, the pleasant game of cro- 
quet is very popular, and on every bright sum. 
mer day picturesque groups are gathered to play 
the game. It is hard to imagine any occupa- 
tion more simple and innocent. ‘The composi- 
tion of sermons which condemn to a very hot 
future those who do not agree with our religious 
opinions is scarcely more harmless, and it is not 
surprising that sensible clergymen feel that they 
can play croquet for an hour without running 
the risk of committing the unpardonable sin. 
Therefore among the players in the shade, urging 
the innocent ball with the artless mallet, the con- 
templative spectator is glad to see more than one 
of the pastors of the village. Yet when a severer 
divine descended one day into the rural street 
from the remoter hills he was appalled to behold 
| one of his brethren carnally clicking the wicket 
and triumphantly driving his antagonist’s ball 
far from the goal. Painfully concerned for the 
cause of good morals and true religion he rushed 
hastily into a neighboring parsonage, and there 
recovering breath, he said solemnly to his ex- 
| cellent friend the pastor, 
‘*Dear brother, I was shocked beyond ex- 
| pression as I came into town to see Brother 
James gambling.” 
| “Gambling! Good Heavens! And in the 
public street? What was he doing?” 
O32 He was playing croquet.” 
|; “Qh! croquet! Why, Brother Shadrach, 
| half an hour ago you would have found me 
gambling with him.” 
What must religion be, and Christianity, its 
| most humane form, to a man who thinks cro- 
| quet a sin! The graceful, genial impulses of 
| childhood, the cheerful diversions, the manly 
| games, the fireside play, are all to such a man 
| wickednesses and spiritual crimes. Does the 
severe divine among the remoter hills throw up 
| his window on the summer mornings and de- 
| nounce the robins and the thrushes? Does he 
| walk gloomy and awful through the June mead- 
| ows and condemn the bobolinks to the everlast- 
ing pit—a rustic John Knox anathematizing the 
pretty Court of Mary? Does he accuse the rose 
of wanton perfume, the carnation of carnal color, 
the lily of alluring charm? The pictures of the 
sunset sky, the evanescent arabesques of Jack 
Frost, the spotless sculpture of the snow, the 
passion of music, the poetry of the dance, the 
blithe hilarity of skating, the elegance of bill- 
iards, the glow of bowling—all these, because 
men are often foolish and wicked and abusive, 
and misuse food and drink and dress, are they 
only snares and abominations and delusions of 
the devil? Ah! good Shadrach of the hills, 
your brain is cobwebbed, your heart is chilly, 
your blood is stagnant. Morbid and perverted, 
your mind has gone astray. You are no Chris- 
tian teacher for living men. Your parish should 
be the Catacombs, your congregation mummies. 
In your dry homilies runs no sap of the Teach- 
er's sweetness. Your jaundiced eyes can not 
consider the lilies of the field. Whoever long 
regards men as deyils will inevitably come to 
consider the world as . 

Against this folly—which indeed seems in- 
credible until its depth and extent and corrupt- 
ing influence are revealed by the deferential tone 
and guarded statement of such a sermon as Mr. 
Gladden’s—we are glad that a voice should be 














raised so plain and sensible as this. It is ludi- 


crous that a minister should have to say to grown | 


men and women that they may dance a quadrille 
or play checkers without imperiling their souls. 
But it is true that it must be said, and the truth 
reveals the condition of what is technically call- 
ed the Christian mind. Mr. Gladden’s discourse 
is of much more than its apparent and imme- 
diate intention. It aims to show those to whom 


it was preached that amusement is not in itself | 
sinful, and that the ecclesiastical prohibition of | 


it fails to save young men and women from the 
downward path. But its broader and deeper 
lesson is, that the spirit which affects superior 
piety is but a modification of that which sent 
Stylites to the top of his pillar. 

Is that the true spirit of Christianity? It is 
that from which springs the technical mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, the flagellations, the macera- 
tions, the hair shirt, the spiked collar, the starv- 
ations, the exposures, the celibacy, monasticism, 
inquisitions, burnings, and horrible spiritual des- 
potisms and slavery, and unimaginable tortures 
and tragedies, which disfigure the religious his- 
tory of the world, Is this the fair, natural fruit 
of Christianity, or its foul graft? Mother Sha- 
drach in the hills, you gnash your teeth at the 
murders wrought by Pole and Gardiner and 
Bonner and bloody Mary, but your heart warms 
sympathetic with the later Puritan crusade 
against the Maypoles; but it was the same old 
mole working its way in human nature. In 
both these aspects it was the same mistaken 
view of God and man and their relation. It 
was the same pride and indwelling devil, the 
same want of respect for the individual con- 
science, the same mental perversion which con- 
founds our own miserable obstinacy and dogma- 
tism with the divine will. 

The Easy Chair is betrayed into a sermon, 
good Master Shadrach. But it is reaching the 
‘*lastly.” You have yourself preached from the 
text that God is a spirit, and must be worshiped 
in spirit. It is the spirit, then, which is the 
vital thing. It is not what we do, but how we 
do it, which avails. Some sermons of yours 


may have been much less truly religious works | 


in the writing and the preaching than the cro- 
quet played by your neighboring pastor under 
the village trees, Yea, and the spiritual pride 
with which you denounced him at the parson- 
age—was there not a strain of the Pharisee in 
it going to the temple? 
pride—if it were an honest prompting of sincere 
conviction and conscientious duty, ought you 
not to revise that theory of duty which could 
confound recreation with sin? Do you never 
take sugar in your tea, Brother Shadrach? Do 
you forbid sweet marjorum in the stuffing for 
your Thanksgiving turkey? Do you never guess 


a conundrum, or, in the days of your young fa- | 
therhood, did you never ride the lesser Sha- | 
drach to Banbury Cross? Yet these were recre- 


ations all and solace to the sense. Indeed, do 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


And if not spiritual | 
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you hold that the senses were given us only to 
be snubbed, as the elder schoolmasters held that 
boys were gifted as cherubs are not—for one 
great purpose? Let us at least respect sense 
enough to be sensible, O Shadrach the severe! 
and if the Easy Chair seem to you but a mere 
latitudinarian scoffer, he gladly remits you to 
the humane and sincere ministration of his friend 
and brother Gladden. 


AFTER much and various suffering N. P. Wil- 
lis is dead. He was one of the oldest of our 
authors, older than his years would seem to jus- 
tify, for he was famous and flattered while a 
mere boy. His active literary career continued 
from that time, although it must be frankly con- 
fessed that he never fulfilled the promise of his 
beginning. Or was it that the fault was with 
the public, which gladly hailed ‘any literary 
promise at a time when our authors were few, 
and was more mindful of quantity than of qual- 
ity ? 

That this was not wholly so in the case of Mr. 
Willis is shown by his ‘‘ Pencilings by the Way,”’ 
which is still a delightful vade mecum of the usual 
European tour. It is not its descriptions mere- 
ly, nor indeed any particular excellences which 
make its charm, but a kind of freshness and bloom 
of youth without extravagance of expression. 
Indeed the extravagances of his style came later, 
when he thought that the taste of the public was 
palled, and must be stimulated by strong spices. 
His impulses were generous and kind, but his 
experience was not fortunate. With great facil- 
ity of address and anxiety to please, he is said 
by those who knew him in youth to have been 
personally fascinating. But it was his misfor- 
tune that his boat was launched before it was 
well ballasted, and it could never gain an even 
keel. In the sudden and dazzling glare of his 
early success his ideal was lost before he had 
fairly beheld it, and he seems to have had no 
further glimpse of that superior and reproving 
muse which has been the guardian of so many 
natures not richer than his own. 

So kindly was the feeling for him of his broth- 
er authors even when they were much younger, 
and so generous the habit of silence which they 
have cherished toward him; so persuasive also 
is the appeal of his whole life to those who knew 
him, that it will be very hard for any competent 
hand to write the truth about him. Indeed 
there is little necessity of saying more than fare- 
well. His name had ceased to be very con- 
spicuous. His influence is probably past. We 
shall all recall his pleasant, generous qualities ; 
the school readers will still retain his Scripture 
verses; some who will long survive him will re- 
member with tender regret the melody which 
they once fourd in his poetry; many a younger 
author will repeat with gratitude the words of 
sympathy with which Willis greeted him. Of 
no man shall we say more willingly or with more 
sadness, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” 
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UNITED STATES. 
Bee wim go reassembled, after the holiday 
recess, on the 3d of January. Our Record, 
which closes on the 31st of January, is devoted 
mainly to a resumé of the action of the Govern- 
ment upon the important measures now under 
consideration. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUFFRAGE BILL. 


On the 7th the President returned, without 
his approval, the bill regulating Suffrage in the 
District. His objections to the bill were essen- 
tially these: Congress having the power of legis- 
lating for the District ought “to have a like re- 
spect for the will and interests of its inhabitants 
as is entertained by a State Legislature for the 
wishes and interests of the people for whom they 
legislate.” The people of the District, at a spe- 
cial election held in December, 1865, by a vote 
almost unanimous (7369 to 35) voted against 
the extension to negroes of the right of Suffrage. 
In 1860 the population of the District was 60,000 
whites and 14,000 people of color; now there 
are 100,000 whites and 30,000 colored; the aug- 
mentation of the colored population is owing 
mainly to the influx of escaped fugitives from 
Maryland and Virginia. Having heretofore been 
held in slavery ‘‘and denied all opportunities 
for mental culture, we should inquire whether, 
after so brief a probation, they are, as a class, 
capable of an intelligent exercise of the right of 
Suffrage, and qualified to discharge the duties 


of official position.” The President is clearly 


of opinion that they are not. And, moreover, 
**clothed with the right of Suffrage, their num- 
bers largely in excess of the demand for labor, 
would soon be increased by an efflux from the 
surrounding States ; and hardly yet capable of 
forming correct judgments upon the important 
questions that often make the issues of a political 
contest, they could readily be made subservient 
to the purposes of designing persons; and it 
would be within their power in one year to come 
into the District in such numbers as to have the 
supreme control of the white race, and to gov- 
ern them by their own officers, and by the exer- 
cise of all the municipal authority—among the 
rest, of the right of taxation over property in 
which they have no interest.” The President 
says that this law, ‘‘imposed upon an unwilling 
people, placed by thé Constitution under the ex- 
clusive legislation of Congress, would be viewed 
as an arbitrary exercise of power, and as an in- 
dication by the country of the purpose of Con- 
gress to compel the acceptance of negro suffrage 
by the States. It would engender a feeling of 
opposition and hatred between the two races 
which would prevent them from living together 
in a state of mutual friendliness.” He proceeds 
to argue that the extension to them of the power 
of suffrage is not necessary to enable persons of 
color to protect themselves in their rights and 
interests; and urges that there is great danger 
in the extension of this right to any new class 
of the population. He refers to the checks which 
are interposed in the way of the naturalization 
of emigrants, who are required, in addition to 


a residence of five years, to prove good moral | 





character. It can not, he says, be supposed that 
the negroes, ‘‘from their previous condition of 
servitude are, as a class, as well informed as to 
the nature of our government as the intelligent 
foreigner who makes our land the home of his 
choice.” The bill was passed notwithstand- 
ing the veto of the President (in the Senate, by 
29 to 10—13 Senators not voting; and in the 
House by 113 to 38—41 members not voting). 
More than two-thirds of each House voting in 
its favor; the bill becomes a law. 


IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Measures looking to the impeachment of the 
President by the House of Kepresentatives be- 
fore the Senate have been introduced. On 
the 7th of January, Mr. Ashley, member of the 
House from Ohio, rose and said that he had to 
perform a painful but imperative duty, the exe- 
cution of which should not be postponed; and 
confident that the loyal people demanded some 
such proposition as he was about to submit, he 
was determined that no effort on his part should 
be wanting to see that their expectations should 
not be disappointed. Upon his responsibility as 
a Representative he charged Andrew Johnson, 
** Vice-President and acting President of the 
United States, with the commission of acts which, 
in the estimation of the Constitution, are high 
crimes and misdemeanors,” for which he ought 
to be impeached. He thereupon presented the 
following : 


“T do impeach Andrew Johnson, Vice-President and 
acting President of the United States, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

“T charge him with a usurpation of power and vio- 
lation of law: 

‘*In that he has corruptly used the appointing power; 

“Tn that he has corruptly ised the pardoning power ; 

“Tn that he has corruptly used the veto power; 

“In that he has corruptly disposed of public prop- 
erty of the United States ; 

“Tn that he has corruptly interfered in elections, and 
committed acts which, in contemplation of the Con- 
— are high crimes and misdemeanors. There- 
fore, 

“ Beit resolved, That the Committee on the Jndiciary 
be, and they are hereby authorized to inquire into the 
official conduct of Andrew Johnson, Vice-President of 
the United States, discharging the powers and duties 
of the office of President of the United States, and to 
report to this House whether, in their opinion, the said 
Andrew Johnson, while in said office, has been guilty 
of acts which are designed or calculated to overthrow 
or subvert or corrupt the Government of the United 
States or any Department or office thereof; and wheth- 
er the said Andrew Johnson has been guilty of any 
act, or has conspired with others to do acts, which in 
contemplation of the Constitution are high crimes 
and misdemeanors, requiring the interposition of the 
Constitutional power of this House; and that said 
Committee have power to send for persons and papers, 
and to administer the customary oath to witnesses.” 


This resolution was agreed to by a vote of 
107 to 88—45 members not voting. an 

On the same day Mr. Kelso, of Missouri, in- 
troduced into the House a resolution declaring 
that it was the duty of the present Congress to 
take such action as will accomplish the following 
objects : 

“To impeach the officer now exercising the fanc- 
tions of the office of the President of the United States 
of America, and his removal from office, upon the con- 
viction in due form, of the crimes and high misde- 
meanors of which he is manifestly and notoriously 
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guilty, and which render it unsafe any longer to per- 
mit him to exercise the powers he has unlawfully as- 
sumed; and to provide for the efficient administration 
of the Executive Department according to law.” 


This resolution gave rise to animated and 
protracted debates, continued from day to day. | 
In the course of a speech delivered on the 14th 
Mr. Loan, of Missouri, made remarks which 
were considered as charging the President with 
complicity in the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. 
He said that the leaders of the rebellion compre- 
hended the advantages of having such a man as 
Mr. Johnson in the Presidential chair, and knew 
that but one frail life stood between him and the 
Chief Magistracy, and, he continued, 

“Hence the assassination of Mr. Lincoln. The 
crime was committed. The way was made clear for 
the succession; an assassin’s hand, wielded and di- 
rected by rebel hand, and paid for by rebel gold, made 
Andrew Johnson President of the United States of | 
America. The price that he was to pay for his promo- 
tion was treachery to the Republic and fidelity to the 
party of treason and rebellion.” 

Mr. Loan was called to order; but the chair 
decided that he was not out of order, because the 
resolution under debate charged the President | 
with high crimes and misdemeanors, and Mr. | 
Loan had the right, under his own responsibility, 
to make this specific charge. An appeal was 
taken from this decision, but the decision of the 
chair was affirmed by a vote of 101 to 8. 


NEBRASKA AND COLORADO. 


During the last session of Congress bills were 
passed for the admission of these Territories as 
States of the Union. ‘The latter bill was vetoed 
by the President; and he took no action upon 
the former, which was presented to him at the 
close of the session, as heretofore noted in this 
Record. These bills were brought up practical- 
ly as new measures, and after protracted and 
elaborate discussion bills were finally passed ad- 
mitting both Territories as States (the Nebraska 
Bill, in the House, by 103 to 55—33 members 
not voting; in the Senate, by 28 to 14—10 Sen- 
ators not voting: the Colorado Bill, by a vote 
very nearly equivalent in the Senate; the vote 
in the House being 90 Ayes to 60 Nays—41 mem- 
bers not voting). These bills are essentially the 
same in form. They recite, in substance, that 
Congress had passed Acts enabling the people 
of these Territories to form Constitutions and 
State Governments; and that upon compliance 
with certain specified conditions the States thus 
formed would be admitted into the Union; that 
these conditions had been complied with; and 
that therefore each of these States is ‘* declared 
to be one of the United States of America, and 
is hereby admitted into the Union upon an equal 
footing with the original States in all respects 
whatsoever.” But to each of these bills was ap- 
pended the following additional section : 

‘** And be it further enacted, That this Act shall not 
take effect except upon the fundamental condition that 
within [the States of Colorado and Nebraska) there 
shall be no denial of the elective franchise or of any 
other rights to any person by reason of race or color, 
excepting Indians not taxed; and upon farther fun- 
damental condition that the Legislature elected under 
such State Constitution, by a solemn public Act, shall 
declare the assent of said State to the said fundament- 
al condition, and shall transmit to the President of 
the United States an authentic copy of said Act, upon 
the receipt whereof the President, by peoclamsation 
shall forthwith announce the fact, whereupon the said 
fundamental condition shall be held as a part of the 





organic law of the State; and thereupon, without any 
further proceeding on the part of Congress, the admis 
sion of said State into the Union shall be considered 
as complete. Said State Legislature to be convened 
by the Governor-elect of said State within sixty days 
after the possage of this Act to act upon the condition 
submitted herein.” 

On the 28th the President returned the Colo- 
rado Bill without his approval. In addition to 
the reasons given for the veto of the previous 
bill, as noted in this Record for July, the princi 
pal one being the small population—only 28,000 
—the President urges that the concluding pro- 
viso of the bill contravenes and sets aside (as in 
deed it was intended to do) a provision of the 


| Constitution as adopted by the people of Colo- 


rado. By that Constitution all the laws of the 
Territory in force at the time of its adoption are 
continued in force. Among these laws is one 
excluding negroes and mulattoes from the right 
of sitting as jurors; the bill provides that these 
people are citizens, and entitled to all the rights 
of citizens. This the President considers to be 
making a State for the purpose of admitting it 
into the Union—a power not conferred by the 
Constitution. Moreover, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of this Territory have protested against 
the admission without the question being sub- 
mitted to the people. The protest was based 
mainly upon two grounds: ‘‘ First, that we have 
a right to a voice in the selection of the charac- 
ter of our Government; and second, that we 
have not a sufficient population to support a 
State Government.” The President also objects 
to that clause which directs the Governor-elect 
to convene the State Legislature for the purpose 
of acting upon the proviso; for as by its own 
terms the Constitution does not take effect until 
after the ratification of the proviso, there is and 
may never be any such person as the Governor 
of the State; and, moreover, it is not laid down 
who constitute that Legislature. The terms of 
all the members of the House, and of half of the 
Senators expired on the first Monday in Janu- 
ary; so that it is doubtful whether there is now 
any valid Legislature, and no provision is made 
for the election of a new one. But even if the 
powers of the former Legislature continue, many 
of the members have ceased to be residents of 
the Territory, and in the sixty days within which 
the Legislature must be convened to take action 
upon this bill there would not be time to fill the 
vacancies by a new election, there being many 
counties with which from November to May 
there is no communication except by persons 
traveling on foot. 

“The admission of a new State,” says the President, 
in conclusion, “has generally been regarded as an 
epoch in our history; but after the most careful and 
anxious inquiry on the subject, Ican not perceive that 
the proposed proceeding is in conformity with the 
policy which, from the origin of the Government, has 
uniformly prevailed on the admission of new States. 
I therefore return the bill without my signature.” 

On the 29th the President sent in his veto of 
the Nebraska Bill. The essential point is the 
same as in the Colorado veto; that the proviso 
attached to the bill being ‘‘ neither more nor less 
than the assertion of the right of Congress to 
regulate the elective franchise of any State here- 
after to be admitted, is in clear violation of the 
Federal Constitution......Congress may, under 
the Constitution, admit new States or reject 
them; but the people of the State can alone 
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make or change their organic law, and prescribe 
the qualifications requisite for electors.” The 
President, moreover, says that, out of 7776 votes 
cast in the Territory upon the question of form- 
ing a State Constitution, ‘‘ the majority in favor 
of the Constitution did not exceed 100; and it 
is alleged that, in consequence of frauds, even 
this result can not be received as a fair repre- 
sentation of the wishes of the people, and as 
upon them must fall the burdens of a State or- 
ganization it is but just that they should be per- 
mitted to determine for themselves a question 
which so materially affects their interests.” 


TENURE OF OFFICE BILL, 


In the Senate the most protracted and ex- 
haustive debates have occurred upon the Dill 
regulating the tenure of office. The general 
purport of this bill is to limit the authority of 
the President in making official appointments. 
Its general provisions are, that any person (mem- 
bers of the Cabinet excepted) holding any office 
to which he has been appointed, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall continue in the 
office until his successor has been in like manner 
duly appointed, except in cases otherwise provid- 
ed for in this bill. The principal exceptions are, 
that when any officer—members of the Cabinet 
and Judges of the United States Courts excepted 
—shall, during a recess of the Senate, be shown, 
by evidence satisfactory to the President, to have 
been guilty of misconduct, or in any other way 
rendered incapable of performing the duties of 
his office, in such case, and no other, the Presi- 
dent may appoint a person to fulfill temporarily 


the duties of the office until the Senate shall | 


have acted upon the case. But the President 
must, within twenty days after the opening of 


the session of the Senate, report his action and | 


the reasons therefor to the Senate, and if this 
body concurs in the removal the President may 
absolutely remove the officer, and with the con- 
sent of the Senate appoint another person in his 
place; but if the Senate refuse to concur tlie 


suspended officer shall resume his functions, and | 


the authority of his substitute shall cease. ‘The 
President may fill all vacancies happening dur- 
ing a recess of the Senate by granting commis- 
sions which shall expire at the end of the next 
session; and if no appointments are made by 
the consent of the Senate these temporary ap- 
pointments shall cease, and the functions of the 
office shall be exercised by such other person as 
would by law discharge them in case of a va- 
cancy. This act thus prevents the President 
from making any permanent removals from or 
appointments to office, members of his Cabinet 
only excepted, excepting by the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The debates upon this bill took a wide range, 


covering a discussion of the entire course, poli- | 


ey, and conduct of the President, as well as the 
constitutional questions involved. Many se- 
vere charges were brought against the President 
by Senators who supported the bill. Senator 
Johnson, of Maryland, was the foremost oppo- 
nent of the bill. While he admitted that the 
President had said many unwise things, yet he 
maintained that the framers of the Constitution 
had wisely vested the appointing power in the 
President, and the Senator did not think that 
the Government had been ill-administered in 





| consequence. This power, he said, was pro- 
| posed to be taken from the present President on 
| the ground that he was unfit to exercise it; but 
the Senator believed that however grave had 
been the failings of the President, he had ney- 
er erred consciously, had never usurped power 
knowingly, and had never entertained a thought 
inimical to his country. What he had done 
was justthis: He had ‘‘ first sought to reorgan- 
ize the States that seceded precisely in the same 
| manner and upon the same terms as his prede- 
, cessor had done; he had secondly, consistent 
| himself with the principles upon which he was 
elected by the people to office, desired to have 
brought into the Union the States that were 
once in rebellion as his predecessor did.” The 
bill passed in the Senate, January 18, by a vote 
| of 29 to 9—14 Senators not voting. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 


| In the House, the most prominent topic of 

discussion has been the Bill presented by Mr. 
| Stevens, the substance of which was given in our 
| Record for July, this being a substitute for that 
| presented by the Committee on Reconstruction. 
| For this Mr. Ashley presented a long substitute 
| in the form of an amendment, declaring in sub- 
stance that the State Governments now existing 
in the lately seceding States are invalid, and all 
their acts null and void except so far as they 
shall be ratified by State Governments hereafter 
legally organized. That all male citizens, with- 
out regard to race or former condition of servi- 
tude, who have the requisite qualifications of 
residence, and take a prescribed oath, are invited 
to take part in the formation of new State Gov- 
|ernments. Voters are required to swear that 
on the 4th of March, 1864, and since, they would 
willingly have accepted the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of December 8, 1863 ; and 
since that time they have not given any volun- 
tary aid to the rebellion, and that they will hence- 
forth bear true allegiance to the Government 
of the United States, and to the State Gov- 
ernment to be organized. Conventions to be 
called, the delegates to which must swear that 
they have not voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States, nor held office under or given 
voluntary allegiance to any government hostile 
thereto; that they will endeavor to maintain the 
perpetuity of the Union of these States, and will 
uphold within their own States ‘‘ a Government 
completely republican, in which all men shall 
enjoy equal protection and equal rights.” Del- 
egates taking this oath are to organize the Con- 
vention and determine whether they are willing 
to adopt the terms proposed by the Congress of 
the United States, and recommend their adop- 
tion by the people of the State. These terms 
are in substance as follows, and are to be made 
by ordinance forever irrevocable without the 
consent of Congress : 

1. All persons in the State are free and equal before 
the law, so that no man can hold another as a slave. 

2. The State shall never assume or pay any debt con- 
tracted in aid of insurrection. 

The State will establish free schools for all chil- 
dren between six and fourteen years of age, from which 
| no child shall be excluded because of race or color. 

4. No person who has held office under the recent 
| revolutionary Governments, State or Confederate, shall 
| hold any office until the —- by epotial Ac 

and by a two-third vote, shall have granted a full an 
unconditional pardon. 
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5. Whenever the constituted authorities of the State, 
aided by a sufficient number of the people thereof, 
shall attempt to dissolve the relations of the State 
with the Government of the United States, or enter 
into alliance with a foreign power, or levy war against 
the United States, then the State shall be deprived 
of its representation in Congress, and Congress shall 
have the right to do any act not inconsistent with the 
rules of civilized warfare to bring back the State upon 
such conditions as it may prescribe. 

The proposed amendment contains full and 
elaborate provisions for carrying into effect the 
formation of these State Governments. If the 
Convention votes affirmatively upon these prop- 
ositions, it shall proceed to choose ‘five citizens 
distinguished for their loyalty and fidelity to the 
Union of these States, and the persons thus se- 
lected shall act as a Provisional Committee of 
Safety for the State until a Constitutional State 
Convention shall assemble and elect a Provision- 
al Governor, as hereinafter provided.” This Com- 
mittee is to take charge of the election of dele- 
gates to a State Convention, which, after declar- 
ing its assent to the foregoing fundamental con- 
ditions, shall appoint a Provisional Governor and | 
other State officers, and frame a State Constitu- 
tion, which, ‘* when formed, shall be republican, 
and not repugnant to the Constitution of the | 
United States and the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence ;” they are to present this 
Constitution to the people of the State for their 
approval or rejection; if approved by a majority | 
of the legal voters, the fact shall be certified 
by the Provisional Governor to the President 
and to Congress; and Congress shall determine 
whether or not the foregoing conditions have 
been complied with; ‘‘ and if Congress shall ap- 
prove of the Constitution and ordinance submit- 
ted to them, said State shall be declared entitled 
to all the rights, privileges, and immunities, and 
be subject to all the obligations and liabilities of 
a State in the American Union.” If, however, 
in any of the States the Conventions decline to 
accept these terms, they are invited to present to 
the Congress of the United States, for approval, 
modification, or rejection, a plan of their own. 
But this plan must embody the following points: 
(1.) The Constitution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land. (2.) The Consti- 
tution shall guarantee freedom and equality of 
all persons before the law. (3.) Voting shall be 
by ballot, and suffrage impartial without distinc- 
tion of race or color. (4.) No debt incurred by 
the State in aid of the war, nor claim for loss of 
property during the war, nor for compensation 
for the loss or emancipation of any slave, shall 
be made upon the United States, or be assumed 
or paid by the State.—This proposed amend- 
ment also provides that the Convention of Texas 
may divide that State into two parts, the bound- 
aries of which are laid down. Beyond these 
leading subjects the amendment embodies a mul- | 
titude of directions for carrying these provisions 
into practical effect. 

We have given at length the important feat- 
ures of this proposed amendment, but the de- 
bates have referred mainly to the proposition in- 
troduced by Mr. Stevens One of the most sig- 
nificant speeches was made on the 24th of Janu- 
ary by Mr. Raymond of New York. He had at 
first concurred in the President’s plan for the re- 
construction of the Union, and still thought that 
if this had been early adopted it would have con- 
duced to heal the troubles of the body politic. 
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But it did not follow that because it was the best 
policy then, it was the best policy now, any more 
than that the wise prescription of a physician in 
the earlier stages of a disease should be contin- 
ued when it had become serious. He thought 
the people had decided that ‘they would rather 
trust to Congress to adjust the subject and restore 
the States to the Union than to trust the Exee- 
utive of the United States.”” They had, more- 
over, decided that ‘the Constitutional Amend- 
ment of the last session was the wisest and best 
basis of adjustment of which the question, in its 
present aspect, was susceptible.” He thought 
that this Amendment should be pressed upon all 
the States, with a further Amendment that should 
any State hereafter attempt to secede, it should 
lose its representation in Congress. He opposed 
the bill of Mr. Stevens, and the Amendment of 
Mr. Ashley. Mr. Stevens thereupon gave notice 
that he found so much diversity of opinion upon 
the subject that he should probably, next day, 
move that his bill should be laid upon the table. 
The matter, however, rested until the 26th, when 
Mr. Ashley, at the suggestion of Mr. Stevens, 
withdrew his substitute. On the 28th the mat- 
ter was for the present disposed of by referring 
the whole subject back to the Reconstruction 
Committee. 


FINANCIAL MEASURES. 


Various topics bearing directly upon the finan- 
cial condition of the country have been subjects 
of protracted and elaborate discussion. The 
main points are whether there should be a regu- 
lar diminution of the paper currency with a view 
to bring it as speedily as possible to a specie 
basis; and whether taxation should be continued 
with a view to the payment of the National Debt 
within the present generation, or whether it 
should be reduced to an amount adequate to 
produce a revenue sufficient to pay the current 
expenses of the Government and the interest 
upon the debt, leaving the principal to be dis- 
posed of hereafter. A new tariff bill has been 
elaborated by the proper committee, and its pro- 
visions are ong by one going through a minute 
examination in the House, ‘The general prin- 
ciple of the bill is an increase in the rate of da- 
ties; but until it is perfected and proposed as a 
whole we do not think it necessary to note its 
progress through the various preliminary stages. 

BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED. 

Bill to enforce the Amendment prohibiting Slav- 
ery.—This recites that whereas in certain parts 
of the Union persons adjudged to be free citizens 
of the United States, convicted of offenses, have 
been sold for life, or for a shorter period, thus re- 
establishing chattel slavery, that it is now de- 
clared that the true intent of the Amendment is, 
that slavery and involuntary servitude in all 
forms is abolished, ‘‘except in direct execution of 
a sentence imposing a definite penalty according 
to law, which penalty can not, without a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, impose any other servi- 
tude than that of imprisonment or other restraint 
of freedom under the immediate control of offi- 
eers of the law and according to the usual course 
thereof, to the exclusion of unofficial control of 
the person so held in servitude.” ‘The Bill de- 
clares all such sales void, and prescribes a pen- 
alty of imprisonment for not more than ten years, 
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or a fine of not more then $10,000, or both, upon 
any person who shall sell, or attempt to sell, or 
issue an order for such sale, or shall participate 
in any such sale. 

Franchise in the Territories.—This bill pro- 
vides that there shall ‘‘ be no denial of the elect- 
ive franchise in any of the Territories of the Un- 
ion to any citizen thereof on account of race, 
color, or previous servitude ;” and all laws in- 
consistent with this Act are declared null and 
void. 

Meeting of Congress.—Provides that Congress 
shall meet on the 4th of March, the day on which 
the term begins for which it was chosen, on the 
first Monday in January next thereafter, and on 
the second Monday in November next preceding 
the end of the term for which it was chosen. 

Payment for Enlisted Slaves.—Joint Resolu- 
tion directing that the section of the Act of 
March 3, 1863, providing for the payment of 
$300 to the loyal owner of any slave who should 
enlist, should be suspended until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 

The Coolie Trade.—Joint Resolution declaring 
‘that it is the duty of this Government to give 
effect to the moral sentiment of the nation, 
through all its agencies, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the further introduction of Coolies into 
this hemisphere or the adjacent islands.” 

Amnesty and Pardon.—Bill repealing a sec- 
tion of the Act of July 17, 1862, empowering 
the President to grant amnesty and pardon to 
those engaged in rebellion. 


MOTLEY AND SEWARD. 


Mr. Motley, the historian, our Minister at 
Vienna, has offered his resignation. The im- 
mediate occasion was a dispatch from Mr. Sew- 
ard, stating that he had been informed by an 
American citizen that most of our diplomatic 
representatives abroad were “bitterly opposed 
to the Administration, and expressed that hos- 
tility in so open a manner as to astonish Amer- 
icans and leave a very bad impression on Euro- 
peans. He adds that you do not pretend to 
conceal ‘your disgust,’ as he says you style it, 
at the President’s whole conduct. ‘That you de- 
spise American Democracy, and loudly proclaim 
that an English gentleman is the model of hu- 
man perfection. ‘That the President has desert- 
ed his pledges and principles, in common with 
= Seward, who, you say, is hopelessly degrad- 
e Rad 

Mr. Motley replied that, while he had en- 
deavored faithfully to discharge his duties in 
conformity with his instructions, he had no wish 
that there should be any doubts as to his polit- 
ical sentiments as a representative of the foreign 
politics of the Government. As to home ques- 


tions, especially that of reconstruction, his views | 


had never been asked by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and he should have thought it unbe- 
coming to volunteer a public expression of them, 
but would have thought it his duty to express 
them frankly whenever they were officially de- 
manded. After the letter of Mr. Seward he 
thought it his duty to say a few words. He had 
always believed that strong guarantees should 
be taken against a recurrence of the rebellion 
and the establishment of slavery before the se- 
ceded States should be readmitted to represent- 
ation in Congress; and latterly he was inclined 





to think the safest course would be an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting any dis- 
tinction of race or color in regard to the elect- 
ive franchise, accompanied by a general amnes- 
ty to be proclaimed by the President. He had 
not concealed these views in the priyacy of his 
own household or to an occasional American 
visitor. The other charges he pronounces to 
be ‘‘ pitiful fabrications.” ‘‘ Any one personally 
acquainted with me,” he writes, ‘‘or who has 
taken the trouble to read my writings, whether 
political or historical, knows that a more fervent 
believer in American democracy than I am does 
not exist in the world That I have called Mr. 
Seward ‘hopelessly degraded’ is a vile calumny, 
and it wounds me deeply that you could listen 
for a moment to such a falsehood. In conclu- 
sion, I have only to add that I beg herewith re- 
spectfully to resign my post as United States 
Minister to Vienna.” 


EUROPE. 

The main subject of interest in Europe since 
the date of our last Record has been the war in 
Candia, or Crete, and the complications resulting 
from its prosecution. Of late the struggle has 
been pushed by both parties with great vigor, 
has extended to the neighboring islands, and 
even threatens to involve all Eastern Europe in 
a war against the Ottoman Empire. The insur- 
rection of the Cret:ns against the dominion of 
the Turks began in 1866. The Turks had exer- 


cised their authority with great cruelty, and aft- 
er the war had begun exhibited bitter hatred 
against the Christians, slaughtering men, wo- 
men, and children indiscriminately. 


A feeling 
of sympathy early aroused the people of Greece 
to action in behalf of the Cretans, and numer- 
ous volunteers and large supplies of military 
stores were conveyed through the Turkish block- 
ade to the Island. The Grecian authorities, 
however, took no open action, though their sym- 
pathy for the Cretans was confessed. A tragic 
event which occurred in November, 1866, served, 
however, to awaken not only Greece but all the 
Christian nations of Europe to action. This 
event was the destruction of the monastery of 
Arcadi, and the massacre of the entire Chris- 
tian garrison which held it. The Christians, 
who had shut themselves up in the monastery, 
had to resist from the 20th to the 22d Novem- 
ber the attack of four Turkish battalions and 
several cannon. The Turks cannonaded the con- 
vent for a whole day, and succeeded in effecting 
a breach in the defenses. An assault then took 
place, and the troops having effected an en- 
trance, a desperate round of fighting took place 
in the convent yard. Driven from this, the 
Christians took refuge in the cellars of the build- 
ing, the women and children barricading them- 
selves in the refectory. The cellars, however, 
were soon rendered untenable, and all defense 
of them made impossible, by the shells thrown 
in by the Turks; the insurgents, after a short 
council, resolved on blowing up the room which 
served as a powder magazine. This resolution 
was carried into effect by a priest named Manis- 
si. A terrific explosion followed the ignition 
of the powder, and the greater part of the vast 
building was reduced to a mass of ruins. It is 
said that there were 200 men and 316 women 
and ehildren in the convent. Of these abont 50 
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women and children and some 20 men who had | 


been sheltered by a wall which withstood the 
shock, were saved ; all the others perished. The 
loss of the Turks is said to have amounted to 
about 3000 killed and wounded. This and sub- 
sequent events—among others a great victory 
gained by the Cretans about the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1867, and the publication of an address 
of the Cretan authorities to the European Pow- 
ers—created great feeling throughout all Eu- 
rope, and the principal nations have proposed to 
interfere and put an end to the quarrel. The 
French, Russian, Austrian, and Prussian Govern- 
ments resolved jointly to negotiate with the 
Porte. The announcement of this intention led 
to the offer of terms of peace by the Sultan to 
the Cretans. ‘These terms were, however, scorn- 
fully rejected, and hostilities were hastily re- 
sumed, and the war had spread, as we have 
stated, to the neighboring islands. 

The announcement of the resumption of hos- 


tilities by the Turks and Cretans naturally led | 


to further complications of the Eastern question ; 
and war appears at the date at which we write 
to be inevitable. 
tively announced to be preparing for the conflict. 
The former had ordered that all military fur- 
loughs should end by March 31, 1867; and the 
latter power had called out 150,000 of its reserve 
forces. The Grecian army had been increased 
to thirty thousand men. The general impres- 


sion prevailed at Constantinople that these com- 
plications and preparations must result in war ; 
but whether the destruction and obliteration of 
the Turkish Empire or its maintenance as a bal- 
ance of power in Europe will be the result yet 


remainsindoubt. French and Austrian scruples 
with regard to aiding the Turks against a Chris- 
tian power may be conveniently forgotten in the 
desire to prevent Russia from reaching the Medi- 
terranean; and though first aroused to action 
by sympathy for the Cretan Christians, France 
and Austria may finally be seen in league with 
the Mohammedan to put down the Cretan in- 
surgents and oppose the progress southward of 
the Russians. How far the United States may 
become involved in such a contest has been made 
a matter of much discussion. Already our fleet 
in the Mediterranean has played an active though 
amicable part in the Cretan struggle, and our 
vessels have become the refuge of the women 
and children of Candia. General Constantine 
Canaris has been deputed a special embassador 
to this country to ask for aid; and in other ways 
America has prominently figured in the Cretan 
insurrection. The relations between this coun- 
try and Russia are well known to be of the most 
amicable character; and friendship for the one 
and sympathy for the other nation may, it is 
thought by some, lead the people and authori- 
ties of this country into an expression of opinion 
and feeling which will materially affect the issues 
in Europe. 

The concessions of Victor Emanuel to Pius IX., 
by which the possession of Rome has been con- 


Russia and Turkey are posi- | 
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ceded to the Papacy during the lifetime of the 
present Pope, have proved very unpopular to the 
Italians, who desire to hasten the unification of 
the kingdom. The difficulties between the King 
and Pope were settled on the basis of proposi- 
tions to the effect that Florence, not Rome, 
should be made the capital; that the Cardinals 
of Rome should be made Princes of the Kingdom 
of Italy, their salaries doubled and amply se- 
cured ; that Rome should be declared a free city 
under the absolute control of the Pope; and that 
the Pope should acknowledge and crown Victor 
Emanuel as King of Italy. These conditions 
were finally agreed upon, and the Pope now 
holds Rome under the protection of Italy, his 
temporal power being confined within the walls 
of the city. His troubles do not appear to have 
made the Pope conservative in policy or charita- 
ble in disposition; as among his first acts on 
being assured of the temporal control of the city 
of Rome was to expel the Scotch Protestant wor- 
shipers beyond the walls. He also threatened 
| the discontinuance of Protestant worship at the 
American Legation ; but his action in this regard 
appears to have been confined to mere threats. 
| The complications of the temporal affairs pro- 
| duced by the expulsion of the Austrian and 
French troops had induced the Pope to call a 
j} council of all the prominent prelates of the 
| Church to meet at Rome in June, 1867. 

The revolutionists of Germany still continue 
| their agitations. The Croatian and Hungarian 
| Diets voted for separate governments from that 
of Austria; and the Emperor had been forced 
to concede them constitutional government: of 
their own, with representation in the Austrian 
Diet. Prussia had also made concessions to 
Poland, restoring to the people their ancient 
rights of representation. But the principal ef- 
forts of Prussia had been toward consolidation. 
Prince Augustenburg of Schleswig-Holstein has 
been forced to concede his rights to Prussia; and 
the province, which is of great importance as 
possessing a maritime frontier, has been annexed 
to Prussia and is now absorbed in the kingdom. 

The revolutionists in Spain have forced the 
Narvaez ministry to high-handed- measures in 
order to maintain its supremacy. Marshal 
O'Donnell was invited to form a new govern- 
ment, but declined. The Queen, Isabella, then 
determined to sustain Narvaez at all hazards, 
and the revolutionists were put under strict sur- 
veillance. Finally, the Cortes was violently dis- 
solved, the leaders arrested and banished, and 
military law prevailed at our latest dates through- 
out the kingdom. 

Europe otherwise has remained comparatively 
quiet. The French Ministry was quietly dis- 
solved in January, the question upon which it 
disagreed being the reorganization of the army. 
The Reform movement still agitated England ; 
| Lord Derby declined to adopt it as a cabinet 
| measure. Bread riots had occurred in various 
| parts of the kingdom, and the poor were suffer- 
| ing greatly from the unusually severe winter. 








Chitor’s Drawer. 


CLERICAL friend writes: | brought up several barrels of shell oysters. A 

As you receive contributions for your ex- | number of country negroes stood by, ‘and never 
cellent Drawer from the clergy, and considering having seen oysters before, were somewhat sur- 
myself its debtor, I send you the following: | prised at the appearance of the bivalves. « Where 
"The poverty of ministers is proverbial, and | he mouf?” exclaimed one of the most inquisi- 
probably, as the Queen of Sheba said of the w is- | tive. ‘*How umeat? Golly! I think am no- 
dom of Solomon, ‘‘the half has not been told.” | thing ’cept gum. Yah! yah! !” he continued, 
But an old lady in Schuyler County has finally laughing at his wit. ‘*I spec sum white man 
given the finishing touch to the picture, and it tink nigger a fool when he call that ister.” Just 
is now ready for the Academy of Fine Arts. It | then he discovered an open oyster, and scizing 
happened on this wise: The old Jady was con- | it, he eyed it closely. Not satisfied with the ex- 
versing with a young friend who had called to | | amination he placed i it to his nose, but no sooner 
see her, and counseling her never to marry a| was that organ inserted between the shells than 
minister, giving this as a good and sufficient they closed. Nigger howled with pain, and call- 
reason: “Don’t marry a minister,” said she, | ed out, ‘*Pull um off! pull um off!” but the 
‘for if you do you'll never have any soap-grease. | more the oyster was pulled the more he would 
I have often lived near by them, and I never | not let go; and as poor Cuffee danced and yelled 
knew one to have any.” The young lady was | his frantic efforts to rid himself of his uncom- 
then “keeping company” with a Methodist min- | | fortable nasal ornament were both Indicrous and 
ister-—though her aged friend was ignorant of | | painfal. ‘*Hit um wid a stick,” suggested a 
the fact—and in a few weeks married him, not | buxom wench, and in a moment the oyster was 


having the fear of even such poverty before her | 
eyes. 


In a certain town in Michigan lives B—, 
a very good sort of man, who once in a while 
unintentionally gets off something pretty good. 
He attended a political meeting during a recent 
campaign, where the gentleman appointed to | 
the chair made a long, rambling speech, which | 
very much disgusted B——. After the meet- 
ing was over he gave vent to his feelings in the 
following manner: 

‘What business had C——” (the chairman) 
to get up and talk so long? In these meet- 
ings they always appoint the poorest material 
they have to the chair-—the man that they don’t 
want to hear speak. Why, in Wisconsin, where 
I came from, I was chairman more than fifty 
times.” 


A rvraAL New Yorker writes to the Drawer: 

During the war, and shortly after the surren- 
der of Slidell and Mason, and when the matter 
was still much talked of in our rural village, 
Mr. B——, a member of the Masonic brother- 
hood, died here, and was buried by the fraterni- 
ty according to the form in such case made and 
provided, much to the wonder of the juvenile 
portion of the community, one of whom, on be- 
ing told by her mother that the reason the de- 
ceased was buried in that manner was that he 
was a mason, replied, ‘‘ Mother, was Mr. B—— 
one of these Slidell Masons?” 


A .ItTLez fellow, some four or five years old, 
and who had never seen a negro, was greatly 
perplexed one day when one came by where he 
and his father were. The youngster eyed the 
stranger suspiciously till he had passed, and then 
asked his father : 

‘* Pa, who painted that man all black so?” 

‘**God did, my son,” replied the father. 

** Well,” said the little one, still looking after 
> negro, ‘*I shouldn’t ’a thought he'd ’a held 
still.” 


A LAUGHABLE incident occurred at the dépot 
in Savannah, Georgia. The train from Mobile 


| knocked right and left with a hearty will; but 
Cuffee’s head went with it. ‘ Pinch his tail, 4 
cried a little nig, ‘‘and he sure to let go!” But 
there was no tail to pinch, and poor Cuffee seem- 
ed doomed to wear the oyster forever. At this 
moment an “intelligent contraband” whipped 
| out a knife and with it soon severed the oyster. 
| Cuffee looked at the shells with amazement, and 
| finding the oyster toothless, threw it away ‘with 
| the remark, “Um got no ‘teeth, but he gum is 
| powerful !” 


A DeLAware reader says : 

Your ‘‘revenue-stamp” man reminds me of a 
good thing of Wilmington origin. Among a 
number of young fellows in Dr. ’s office one 
evening was Nicholas M , a bit of a wag when 
he takes a notion. The universal book-canvasser 
got in somehow, and finding no subscribers, Nick 
offered him ten cents to look at the pictures in 
his sample-book—some twenty odd in number. 
The offer was accepted in true Yankee style, 
and after half an hour’s admiration of the first 
engraving, and many far-fetched critical re- 
marks, the canvasser interrupted him with, ‘‘ See 
here, stranger, I'll be gol darn’d if you ain't 
meaner than the nineteen dollar an’ ninety-nine 
cent man! If you go on that way you'll git 
five dollars’ worth out o’ that book and keep me 
here all night!” And he would. 


Tue two following come from an intelligent 
friend of the Drawer beyond the seas: 

A great savant, whom we may here call 
Brown, was at a meeting of the British Associ- 
ation held some twenty years ago in Oxford, 
England. He, with his son, a school-boy of 
thirteen, occupied by invitation a suit of rooms 
in Christ Church College. Hospitality was the 
order of the day and night, and the Browns, se- 
nior and junior, wended their way to dinner at 
the common hall of another college. They en- 
tered, and the great savant, according to custom, 
entered his name in the visitors’-book, affixing 
thereto a portion of his many scientific titles, and 
then passed on through the hall to the feast. 
Meanwhile Brown, Jun., was on thorns of im- 
patience. He sniffed up savory odors, and in- 
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stinct told him that something better than school 
‘¢ duff” and pea-soup was in prospect. He burn- 
ed to write, and, taking the pen, wrote rapidly 
his own name under his father’s, adding, in his 
haste, under the titles of his father, ‘* Do., Do.” 
Over his shoulders peeped an Oxford Don, Dr. 
Z—, of a punning college, and determined to 
take a ‘‘ rise” out of his illustrious father. The 
interest of the meeting had turned mainly on the 
Dodo—the extinct Dinonnis of New Zealand. 
Learned Dons held lofty converse on the by-gone 
Jengths of its toes, and old maids sipped their tea 
while musing on this struthious bird. Knowing 
this, Doctor Z——, across the table, drew Pro- 
fessor Brown into general conversation, cun- 
ningly sliding toward the Dinnonis, and asking : 
“* Professor, don’t you think that ornithologists 
in those days would have had great advantages 
over us?” ‘Yes, indeed,” said Professor Brown; 
‘‘and I think it a great pity that these gigantic 
birds should have been lost.” To which Z——, 
now sure of his prey, replied, with a formal bow: 
‘¢ Well, I'm glad to see that the father of the 
Dodo, at least, is not extinct.” B. looked mys- 
tified, and those who were in the secret made 
the glasses ring with hilarious peals, and Brown, 
Jun., was held to have gifted the college with a 
precious though involuntary pun, and till the 
meeting closed rejoiced in the sobriquet of the 
Dodo. 

A sINGULAR old man shows the lions of the 
Cathedral of Chester, England—the Pearson’s 
tomb, with its jeweled saints; the mosaic pic- 
tures, and the tapestry—to strangers. All these 
he goes through, and entraps the ladies to sit in 
the ‘*misery’’ chairs, ingeniously contrived so 
as to upset any of the old monks who might fall 
asleep under a sermon of purgatorial length. As 
showman he must undertake to explain every 
thing; and, carrying this habit into his secular 
hours, undertakes to give a ‘‘ because’’ for every 
‘‘why?” A stranger made a heavy bet that he 
would give John a poser. They both spoke in 
an English provincial dialect, hard to be jotted 
down verbatim, and with a sort of burr, hybrid 
between the incipient growl of a dog and the 
pleased purring of a cat. ‘‘John,” said the 
stranger, ‘* how is it that your hair is gray and 
your brother’s red?” John paused, and the 


stranger instantly clutched the stakes; but in a | 


moment he picked himself up, and sung out in 
the nasal chant he had got into from long cathe- 
dral attendance: ‘‘ Whoy, Zir, i zees Bull and 
ee wus a zleeping out and in the rain, and Bull’s 
airr turrned kind of rusty, and mine turrned 
kind of mouldy!” John departed victor. 


An old lady, the wife of a Deacon in a town 
in New Hampshire, recently visited an Eastern 
city, with her husband, for the purpose of doing 
some shopping. After the business was done the 
Deacon went for the horse, leaving his wite at 
one of the hotels, but before he got round to the 
door the wagon was overturned and the Deacon 
seriously hurt. He was taken into a house near 
by, and his wife and the doctor sent for. The 
physician soon arrived, and found his patient 
nearly insensible. He suggested that a little 
brandy be administered for the purpose of se- 
viving him; and it was here the old lady’s tem- 
perance scruples showed themselves, for, turn- 
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ing with a grave face to the doctor, she said: ‘1 
am so sorry; but, if he must die, do, dear doc- 
tor, let him die sober !” 


. 

Our at Columbus, in Ohio, lives a little, wea- 
zen, dried-up, shabby-looking politician, named 
Joe G He is the most insignificant-looking 
specimen of humanity one would meet in a 
month, but smart as a steel-trap, and any one 
who takes him for a fool will find himself sadly 
deceived. He is notorious for furnishing the 
finest specimens of cool impudence of any man 
in Ohio. The following anecdote, illustrative 
of this trait of his character, is told of him: 

Some years ago, being in Philadelphia, he re- 
ceived an introduction to a prominent divine of 
that city. The reverend gentleman invited Joc 
to attend his church on a certain Sunday, which 
invitation was accepted. ‘They entered the sa 
cred edifice together. It was one of the first 
churches in the city, and its members were fash- 
ionable and aristocratic in the extreme. The 
minister put Joe into an elaborately-furnished 
pew well to the front. Joe nestled comfortably 
down into one corner of the same, and looked 
about as interesting and contented as a toad un- 
der a cabbage-leaf. 

After a while the owner of the pew arrived, 
and at once gave signs of intense disgust and in 
dignation at the presence of the interloper. He 
looked at Joe, looked at the pew, scowled mag- 
nificently, and finally, after fumbling through 
his pockets some time, drew forth a card and 
wrote on it with a pencil: ‘* This is 
Sir!” and, with an air of the loftiest contempt, 
tossed it over to Joe. 

The latter took it up; read it with lamb-like 
meekness peculiar to himself, and then, with the 
most delightful coolness, wrote in reply: “ J?’s 
a devilish good seat! What rent do you pay?” 
and tossed the card back to its owner. The lat- 
ter took it, looked at it with the most profound 
astonishment a minute or two, and then a broad 
grin overspread his countenance. He evidently 
enjoyed the sublime brass and coolness of his 
new acquaintance, and when service was over he 
approached Joe, apologized for his rudeness, in- 
vited him to his house, gave him the best he had, 
and treated him with the utmost respect and con- 
sideration during his sojourn in the city. 


my seat, 


We think our three-year-old Charlie as ‘‘ eute” 
as any of the many little boys whose names are 


immortalized in the Drawer. Here are two of 
his sayings: 

He came in the other day saying that he had 
fallen and hurt hislip. ‘* Which one?” asked his 
sister, without looking up from her play. “The 
lip that my nose grows on!” responded Charlie. 

One evening last October we had a glorious 
sunset. The whole western sky appeared as it 
were ‘‘a sea of fire.’’ Little Charlie left his play 
and gazed with rapt astonishment. At length 
he turned to his mother, his earnest little face 
all aglow with wonder and delight, and exclaim- 
ed: ‘*Oh, mother! just see where the Lord is 
coming out!” 


Dear Drawer,—lIn the town of Kennebunk 
it was the custom, many years ago, for each 
family to take turns in killing their hogs, so 
that, by distribution, all could have fresh pork 
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the season round. One individual, who had en- 
joyed his fresh roast pork, and pork and beans, 
having had many of the like favors showered 
thick upon him, thought it no more than right 
that he should return the compliment to his 
neighbors. Meeting a neighbor, Mr. Gill by 
name, he told him that he thought he should re- 
ciprocate; but the great trouble was, his pork | 
was only a “little pig,” and would not go half 
round the village. ‘* Well,’ said Gill, ‘I'll tell | 
you what to do: you jest kill the pesky critter 
and hang him outside your barn, so that the peo- 
ple will see it, and at twelve o'clock to-night you 
jest come out and take him in, and swear some- | 
body stole him—do you see?” ‘‘ Jess so!” says | 
the other; and straightway slaughtered his pig, | 
and hung him in view of all passers-by. At 
about midnight he went to take his defunct 
squeeler in, when behold it was missing! He | 
went to bed, troubled in mind and body, but on | 
rising the next morning went straightway to find 
Gill, and the following conversation took place: | 

Mr. J——. ‘‘ Gill, my friend, by the powers, | 
my pig, that I killed yesterday, was stolen last 
night!” | 

Mr. G. “ You don’t say so?—goodness me!” | 

Mr. J——. ‘Yes; I hung it out on the barn, | 
and when I went to take it in I found it gone.” | 

Mr. G. “ That's the way! keep it up—keep 
it up! If I did not know you were lying I'd 
swear you told the truth!” 

Mr. J——. “‘ But I tell you, confound ye! 
I’m telling the truth. My pig was stole!” 

Mr. G. “That's it! How wonderful! You} 
beat the best actor I ever scen! It’s a big joke 
by Cain!” 

Mr. J ** But, d— it, it’s no joke to me! 
The pig was stolen last night, and that’s Gospel 
truth!” 

Mx. G. ‘“ Well, if you tell ali the village with 
such an earnest manner, every man, woman, and | 
child will surely believe ye.” 

Mr. J—. “But I tell you— Well, no| 
matter.” 

And Mr, J— left his friend Gill with curses | 
ioud and deep. It transpired that Gill was the | 
cruel one who stole the little pig away. 


| 


>| 


A Goop thing occurred at Leavenworth, Kan- | 
sas: Judge P——, a most genial and compan- | 
ionable gentleman, and in full practice, though 
not fully posted in the Latin language, had a 
lively student, C——, who was pursuing the study 
of the law most diligently. On one occasion the 
student came across, in his reading, the Latin | 
expression respondeat ouster, and not being able 
to comprehend it, asked Judge P—— what it 
meant. 
norant to his student, and after clearing his | 
throat he said: ‘* Well, it means—it means /et | 
the respondent be ousted.” 


Judge P—— did not want to seem ig-| 
g' } 


Tue following is one of the most laughable | 


instances we ever knew of the complete absorp- 


tion of the mind in one thing to the exclusion | 


of every thing else: 


brated geologist and chemist, Dr. J——. We 
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us he had occasion to give the names of his fam. 
ily. He commenced to write them. Several 
were put down readily enough, and then he 
stopped, thought a moment, commenced again, 
and again stopped. Finally said he: “I'll give 
it up. I am very sure—I know I’ve got four 
children. ‘There’s John, and Mary, and Will- 
iam, but what’s the other one’s name for my 
life I can’t tell. I'll ask my wife; I guess she 
will know.” And, sure enough, he had to give 
it up and ask her. 


From Buffalo we have the three following : 
Who shall say that the parrot is not a wise 
bird? I heard the other day of one which, hay- 


|ing been brought up in a well-ordered house- 


hold, would always say the customary “grace 
before meat” whenever the family in which she 
was kept seated themselves at table; and not 
content with that, invariably repeated the sery- 
ice as often as a fresh course or any new dish 
was brought in. Sometimes Poll’s memory 
seemed to fail her, causing a moment's hesita- 
tion. On such occasions, clapping her claw to 
her bill, she would cough two or three times in 
a deprecatory way, and then finish the grace. 


I nave a better story than this, for the literal 
truth of which I am ready to pledge my word, 
having received it direct from a “reliable gen- 
tleman.” The Rey. Dr. Blank, of this city, has 
in his possession a very fine parrot, whose dogui- 
al, if not colloquial, powers are certainly extraor- 
dinary. Recently, at his morning family wor- 
ship, the Doctor took occasion, as I suppose he 


| is in the habit of doing, being a loyal citizen, to 


pray very earnestly for the country, and, among 
other things, to implore a special blessing on 
the President. At this point Poll sung out: 
**Oh, pshaw, Dr. Blank!” I hope she did not 
Mean to question the Doctor’s sincerity, or to 
express a doubt of the utility of prayer for that 
subject. 


Now for another true story—not of a parrot: 

Visiting, some time since, at a friend’s house 
who had an exceedingly bright and interesting 
little daughter, some four or five years of age, I 
bantered the child about coming home with me 
and being my little girl. 

**No,” said she, “I can’t,” 

‘¢But I have no little girl, and I want one 
very much,” 

** Well, you must just have a little girl of your 
own, and not try to get other folks’ little girls.” 

‘* Bat all the little girls that I know belong 
to somebody, just like you. What am I to do?” 

“Why, you must go right to God. He's got 
lots, and I guess He'll give you one—if 00 be 
dood.”’ ° 

This, I say, is not a story of a parrot, as I 
suspect many child stories are. 


Iv the western part of the State of New York 


Mr. L——, a farmer who had been member of 


| the Assembly from his county, was serving on 
We had occasion lately to call on the cele- | 


the jury at the County Court. Late in the aft- 
ernoon, one day, the judge and some of the at- 


found him engaged in the chemical analysis of | torneys engaged in the case then on were dis- 
a dirty-looking substance on a table before him, cussing the propriety of adjourning or going on 


and were obliged to wait some time to get his| with the case that evening. 


attention. In the course of the business with 


Mr. L——, who 
was one of the jurors drawn in the case, said he 
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hoped the court would adjourn, as he was out 
with a jury all the night before, and did not feel 
able to sit during the evening. The judge at 
last decided to go on, when Mr. L rose and 
said: ‘‘I move we now adjourn. According to 
parliamentary rules a motion to adjourn is al- 
ways in order.”” The judge decided that as he 
did not run his court by Jefferson’s Manual he 
would not put the motion. 

Somer years ago Henry H was employed in 
the custom-house on the frontier. When 
change of officers occurred in 1861 H—— re- 
ceived notice, with others, that his services were 
no longer required. H was drafted in 1863. 
He took the notice which was served on him and 
went to the provost marshal, and said: 

**Tt appears by this that I have been drafted.” 

© Yes.” 

**There is some mistake about it, I am sure,” 
said H , ‘for two years ago I received a note 
from the collector at —— saying ‘that the Gov- 
ernment had no farther use for my services,’ and 
I do not think I ought to accept this.” 

Mr. Dawsovy, of Baltimore, expended a very 
large amount of money in building the navy of 
the Republic of Texas, and after the passage of 
the compromise measures of 1850, giving to 'Tex- 
as ten millions of dollars, he was a regular at- 
tendant at the sessions of our Legislature, en- 
deavoring to get his claim allowed. He was a 
most genial gentleman, and laughed louder and 
longer at his own or any body else’s jokes than 
any other man in Austin. We have, or had, 
living near here an old land locator and survey- 
or, named Bart Sims, whose loud and hearty 
laugh was a by-word. Some wags on one oc- 
casion got the two together, and made bets on 
the result of their langhing powers, all of which 
was kept secret from the parties. Of course 
there was plenty of wine (or something stronger) 
and good stories, and Dawson and old Bart 
roared. Finally, when the night-cap was drunk, 
the two were informed of the bet, and the crowd 
decided that Dawson had won, as he had laugh- 
ed the loudest, the longest, and the heartiest. 
Old Bart was at first a little crest-fallen, but re- 
covered his good-humor by remarking: ‘It is 
all right, gentlemen, but there is this difference 
between us: Dawson is laughing for a million, 
and I am only laughing for fun.” That brought 
down the house. 


the 


A CORRESPONDENT in Austin, Texas, writes: 

I send you some scraps to make up for the 
many hearty laughs and certain unaccredited 
pilferings from your department of which I have 
been guilty these many years: 

I was once traveling by stage from La Grange 
to Austin, having in charge two young ladies. 
Among the cther passengers was a school-teacher 
from Bastrop, who had been North for his wife, 
and they were just returning to his Southern 
home. We had not eaten the miserable supper 
of the landlord at La Grange, and after we got 
fairly started the ladies began abusing the hotel 
at a round rate. One of my charges declared 
that she would die rather than eat such stuff as 
was prepared for supper. I remonstrated against 
such an extreme as that, and told her the story 
of one of Strain’s party, in the survey of the 
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Isthmus of Darien, who picked up and ate the 
head of a frog that one of his companions had 
rejected. The school-marm turned to her hus 
band and remarked: ‘* My dear, don't you ree- 
ollect that we read it in Harper?” My charge 
still insisted that she would die rather than eat 
any part of a frog, and this led me to remark on 
the obstinacy of women, and to relate the “ scis- 
sors” story. ‘*My dear,” again exclaimed my 
vis-a-vis, ‘‘don’t you recollect the story? We 
read it in Harper.” ‘This nettled me, and turn- 
ing upon herI said: ‘* Yes, Madam, but Harper 
did not publish it as I sent it to him. I live on 
the Rio Grande, and our Mexican neighbors are 
noted for being very uncleanly, and the woman 
of the story had called her husband a “ piojéso” 
or verminous fellow, and that had enraged him 
so much that he had resolved to drown her; 
and at the third dip, instead of working her fin- 
gers like a pair ( f scissors, she had worked he r 
thumb-nails as if destroying vermin. That is 
the story as I sent it to Harper.” During the 
day I stole several other good things from the 
Drawer, but was not again exposed. I had 
spiked that gun. 

GENERAL Hovston was as great a whittler as 
any Yankee, as every one knows who ever saw 
him in the Senate Chamber, where a quantity 
of soft pine and a waste-basket were always fur- 
nished him by the attendants. I was once pres- 
ent when a countryman from Guadalupe County 
called upon him while he was Governor of this 
State. Country wanted to know if he could bring 
his wife into the office to the Governor. 
‘*Certainly, certainly!” exclaimed old Sam, 
with that pleasing grace of which he was mas- 
ter; “by all means invite the good lady in.” 
The pair soon returned, and had a very pleasant 
chat with the old here. Just as they started, 
old Sam presented her with a lot of silk-winders 
and other litthe mementos of his whittling. The 
old lady laughed very heartily, and said, ‘* Well, 
Governor, Mrs. Henry M‘Culloch told me that 
you would be certain to give me some silk-wind- 
ers, and she told me to ask you to make her a 
butter-paddle!” At this the General and all of 
usroared. The next day I called upon him and 
found him ‘‘ spreading himself” on the butter- 
paddle. 


see 


I was on acoroner’s jury once in Starr Coun- 
ty, in this State (Texas), and the evidence 
showed that the deceased came to his death from 
a blow inflicted by H. Clay Davis, which dislo- 
cated his neck, causing instant death. It was 
proven that the deceased had greatly outraged 
Davis's family, but that Davis had laid down a 
billiard-cue and struck him with his fist. I sat 
down to write out the verdict in accordance with 
the facts, but the jury insisted that the word 
‘** accidentally” should be inserted, and after an 
angry discussion on my part of its absurdity, the 
following verdict was rendered: “ We, the jury, 
find that the deceased came to his death acci- 
dentally, by a blow inflicted by H. Clay Davis!” 

Putt CLarporye is a lawyer of Bastrop, and 
sometimes, in the absence of the regular minis- 
ter, fills the pulpit of his church. On one occa- 
sion of this sort he announced his text, and re- 
marked: ‘‘ Breethren, you will find that ar text 
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somewhere between the lids of this here old 
Bible; and let me tell you, fellow-sinners, it is a 
Book that you should all read, for you will find 
it a good egg !” 


Axovt twelve years ago the Rev. Mr. W—— 
had charge of the Baptist church in the town 
of Somerset, in the western part of the State of 
New York. He was very much addicted to 
smoking, and some of the members of his church 


had spoken to him about it, that it was wrong, | 


One | 


and was setting a bad example, etc., etc. 
Sunday morning, for some reason, the church 
was filled with smoke. When the minister rose 
to commence the service he very gravely remark- 
ed: ‘If it is wrong for a minister to smoke, is 
it not a great deal worse for a mecting-house to 
smoke ?” 


CHICKEN -STEALING has almost become epi- | 


demic about Greenville, Mississippi, and the 
prosecutions for that offense are very numerous. 


The attorneys of the place, for the fun of the | 


thing, enter with zest into these cases. In a re- 


cent case the plaintiff was an aged colored man, | 


who had long been known about the town, and 
had pretty fairly proved the defendant “ guilty.” 
The counsel for defendant, who is not too nice 


to have the marks of sunshine about him, desir- | 


ous to catch the old man on some point, asked 
the question: “Can you tell me what kind of 
legs this chicken you say was stolen from you 
had?” The old man, eying the counsel, re- 
plied: ‘* Yes, Sah! dey was purty dark; about 
de color ob your hands!” and perceiving his 
answer had caused considerable sport, he added : 
‘**I ’spects dey were white once!” 


In a New Hampshire town there lived an ig- 


norant, irreligious, worthless family, Ransom by | 


name, no member of which had been seen inside 
a church within the ‘‘memory of the oldest in- 


what each would do. Among the assembly at 
such a gathering was an old lady, rather deaf: 
and as one and another were asked to send this 
or that to the hospital during the coming week, 
| @ young man of the ‘‘ committee” asked the old 
lady, in a voice suited to her circumstances, if 
she could not “give a little milk to the sick sol- 
diers?” “Oh! Ja me, no! I hain’t gi’n milk 
for over thirty years!” Certainly the old lady 
thought that more was expected of her than the 
““committec” had any idea of asking. 


Arter the battle of Gettysburg I was, as stew- 
ard, to remain with the wounded at Seminary 
Hospital, in that place. A colored servant of 
one of the officers wishing something one day 
from the kitchen, asked a Sister of Charity for 
it, addressing her as “‘ Missus;” and received 

| the usual reply of her Order: ‘‘ Call me Sister.” 
“Oh yes, I would; but J’m a black man!” was 
the reply. The solemn, sad face of the Sister 
relaxed into a smile as she gave him what he 
desired. 
| Dear Drawer,—The Christian Reporter, a 
publication issued at Concord, New Hampshire, 
contains in one of its last numbers the following 
| editorial notice : 
| “Aw Omisston.—By forgetfulness the usual collec- 
tion to aid the Ministers’ and Widows’ Charitable 
Fund, immediately after the opening sermon of the 
| General Association, was not taken up at the recent 
| meeting of the body at Dover. Unless the deficiency 
in the funds occasioned by this omission shall be made 
up by other means, one widow less, at least, will be de- 
prived of aid !” 


| 


The italics, which are ours, will mark the gem 
of this Hibernian style. 


**Deacon H ” is welcome to the Drawer 
whenever he brings such a good contribution as 
this : 

Near the town of C——, in Indiana, lives one 


habitant.” The village pastor, after years of | 
failure, had at length ‘‘almost persuaded” two | Hi Arbuckle, who is noted for the prodigious 
of the younger scions to promise attendance for | feats that he relates of himself. One day a crowd 
one Sabbath; but the fear that they would be | of jovial fellows were sitting on the steps of the 
made the subjects of some personal remarks | court-house, telling old tales. Hi was in his 
still deterred them. They were in great terror | glory: he had just won $10, so he said. Of 
lest they should be publicly upbraided with their | course all were anxious to know how he won it. 
misdoings, and called to account for their wick- | Well, he said he was passing neighbor P——'s, 
edness. After much exertion their fears were | when the neighbor told him he would give any 
quieted, and on the following Sunday the eyes man $10 that would lift that beam, which was 
of the good pastor’s congregation were astonished | of enormous weight. Hi said that he took hold 
at the unwonted presence of the aforesaid Ran-| and lifted it with ease. P—— then remarked 
soms. All went pleasantly enough until the | that he would give any other man the like sum 
reading of the second hymn, which was the fa- | who would do the same thing. Hi called up 
miliar 2 | his brother John, who won the same sum. The 
“Blow ye the trumpet, blow!” etc. crowd passed no comments on the account, 
Imagine the effect when, at the end of the line | knowing that it was beyond all reason to believe 
“Return ye ransom’d sinners home,” lit true. Finally Captain R—, late of the Con- 
the older of our heroes seized his hat, and, with federate army, commenced a story by saying that 
long strides toward the door, shouted : ‘‘ Come | he once had an excellent black man, whom he 
along home, Bill! I knowed they'd be flinging | had never punished. One day he asked Pom- 
at us if we came here !” | pey if he had ever been whipped. ‘‘ Yes, mas’r, 
| once—only once: my ole mas’r whip me once 
Derive the late war there was established a | for carrying rail cuts into de shade to split ‘em.” 
military hospital at J——, and the citizens of | ‘‘ And you know,” said the Captain, ‘green oak 
the place were very generous and active in send- | is very heavy.” 
ing delicacies to the soldiers under treatment | 
there. In order to send those things most need-| Near C—- there lived one Simpson, who 
ed, and in the proper proportion, meetings were | formerly held the office of justice of peace. 
held from time to time, and it was there decided | John M—, an influential citizen, was brought 





before S. on a charge of assault and battery 
brought by a shiftless fellow named Jack V 


As soon as they were in the room Simpson ex- | 


claimed: ‘* Well, John, tell us how this thing 
happened.” 
insulted him, and then he (John) went into him. 
‘¢ Well,” says Simpson, ‘‘I’ll fine you a dollar, 
though you ought to have killed him.” We then 
adjourned court. 

At another time there were two men before 
him on a charge of assault and battery. After 


hearing the testimony he declared that ‘ one was | 


justifiable, and the other wasn’t.” 


Auicx C—— doubted a long time whether he 
ought to marry a widow or a maid. He finally 
married a widow. One day he was conversing 
with éne of his friends on the absurdity of la- 
dies using cant phrases. ‘* Why,” said he, “‘ even 
Mrs. C—— used a slang word the other day. 
She knows that I am very fond of buttermilk, 
and the other day she had some on the table, 
and after taking a glass I asked her: ‘Mrs. 
Cc , is this good buttermilk?’ Says she: ‘It 
is bully.’ IL remarked to her: ‘ Mrs. C——, per- 
haps it is more cowey than bully.’” 

Ir is exceedingly amusing for Northern house- 
keepers to notice the novel and very simple views 
of our friends at the South in regard to the em- 
ployment of hired servants. Their ideas of wa- 
ges, duties, privileges, and forfeitures being as 
fresh as the system of labor among them. A 
very rich illustration, which will make many a 
lady reader laugh when she thinks of the Biddy 
down stairs, who does more damage every day 
than poor Melissa could be charged with in a 
year, is told by an officer of the Freedman’s Bu- 
reau, whose post is in the capital of one of the 
Southern States. He writes: 

I send you inclosed a copy of a bill just brought 
into my office. The Rev. Mr. S—, of this 
place, one of the most violent of the rebel chiv- 
alry, hired a freedwoman named Melissa to do 
his housework, promising her eight dollars per 
month. At the expiration of the first month he 
refused to pay her more than five dollars and a 
half. Melissa complained to me, and the gen- 
tleman accounted for the settlement he had made 
by sending in this bill by the hands of his son, a 
very airy young gentleman, who expatiated vol- 
ubly upon the magnanimous manner in which 
they treated their servants, instancing, as an 
example, that Melissa was not charged in the 
bill with a pot she had cracked : 

Freedwoman Melissa in ac’t with Rev. Mr. _ : 

r. 

Melting spout out of boiler 25 cts. 
Failing to keep cook vessles clean from time to 

ET Tee 25 cts. 
General filthiness and uniform disobedience .. 50 cts. 
Waist of suit (waste of suet). ................ 25 cts. 
Bringing raw meat to table several times ..... 25 cts. 
Persistently refusing to cook such character of 

victuals as directed 
Destruction of cup towels 


A writer from the “piney woods of Geor- | 


gia,” who tells as well as appreciates a good sto- 
ry, sends the four following : 

Farmer H—, a thrifty, hard-working, close- 
fisted son of the soil, not long ago lost his wife 
by death. The funeral took place in the after- 
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John replied that the fellow had | 
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| noon, and was over by four o'clock. After re- 
maining in town a short time the clergyman 
who officiated started on his return home, by a 
road which led by the farm of H——. What 
was his surprise to find that worthy in his work- 
ing dress, with coat off and hammer in hand, 
busily engaged in repairing his garden fence. 
To his statement of the impropriety exhibited 
in such apparently unfeeling conduct he received 
as excuse; ‘*Wa’al, I didn’t mean any such 
thing; but you see, it being a kind of a broken 
day, I just thought I would use it up in mend- 
ing the gates.” 


Wuew the division of General —~ was lying 
}at Yorktown a great deal of trouble was occa- 
sioned by frequent cases of intoxication among 
the troops, and a strict order was issued to pre- 
vent liquor being brought them. As a result, 
the men would slip off to Fortress Monroe, and 
then return, fully supplied internally, and with 
a surplus for others. Early one morning Cap- 
tain R , the Provost Marshal, started for the 
fort on horseback, having some important busi- 
ness to transact. On the road he overtook a 
man in civilian’s dress, whom he thought he 
recognized as having been repeatedly brought 
before him for excessive vinous hilarity. In- 
stantly wheeling his horse he accosted the man, 
when the following conversation took place : 

‘Where are you going, my man?” 

‘* Home.” 

‘*What do you mean by home? 
you doing away from your regiment ?’ 

**T don’t belong to any regiment, your Honor.” 

** Why, you infamous liar! haven't you been 
brought up before me half a dozen times for 
drunkenness ?” 

‘* Never, never, your Honor! I’ma poor man, 
and work hard for me living on me own land.” 

** Why, you infernal rascal, I know your face 
well! Do you mean to say you don’t know who 
I am?” 

‘*No, your Honor; I kape to me own home, 
and know nothing of any man round here.” 

‘*Do you mean to tell me that your name 
ain’t Malone, and that you don’t belong to the 
—th Vermont?” 

‘* Ah no, your Honor; I’m Pat Maloy, and 
I live at Bethel.” 

At his wit’s end for proof, and a little in doubt 
if he was not in error, Captain R—— hesitated, 
when all at once a thought struck him. ‘* Say 
whisky,” said he. Not a sound was uttered by 
the man. ‘Say whisky,” he again ordered. 
But the man’s lips never moved. At the third 
repetition of the order the man drew himself 
straight up and brought his hand to a salute, 
bursting out with, ‘‘ Ah, Captain, thure a Yan- 
kee is threwder than a fox.” In his alphabet 
th had to stand for s. 


or 
>) 


What are 


Ir not smart enough for a Yankee, Pat proved 
himself too much for a Teuton. The cook (: 
German) of Surgeon J had one day prepared 
some apple-sauce for the supper of the medical 
staff, made from the Brigade Commissary’s dried 
|apples. After thorough boiling-he left the sauce 
|in a pan in the kitchen-tent to cool, while he 
| went to set the supper-table. On returning he 
| found half his apple-sance gone, and running 
}out saw a soldier, a notorious joker and regi- 
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mental scamp, wahing burrs a tracks for the 
company quarters, An appeal to the Colonel 
by the cook sent a guard down to arrest the 
man and bring him to regimental head-quarters. 
He was found in his tent, apparently asleep, but 
with several circumstantial evidences of the theft 
about him, such as a tin plate moist with some 
sweet substance, a spoon with a little apple-sauce 
adhering to it, ete. ‘The circumstantial proofs 
being so strong the Colonel decided upon his 
punishment, and was about ordering him to the 
guard-house, when the man asked leave to put 
a few questions to the cook himself, which he 
thought would clear him. On permission being 
given he began: 

‘¢ Was the sauce made out of dried apples ? 

An affirmative reply was given. 

* Were they not put into cold water first ?” 

Again came an aflirmative reply. 

** Didn’t they then swell up large ?” 

Still an affirmative. 

** Well, then, 
he thundered out, ‘when they got cold again 
wouldn't they shrink ?” 

I don’t think the Dutchman has got it into 
his head to this day why this should not be the 
fact; but he still holds a lurking suspicion of 
the man. 


” 


Art the beginning of the war I acted as Regi- 
mental Postmaster, being authorized to frank 
** soldiers’ letters.” Among the letters received 
one day was one from some town in Lower Can- 
ada, directed to ‘**‘ Francis D——, Private, —— 
Co., —— Regiment, New York Volunteers, Al- 
exandria, Virginia,” the last word being writ- 
ten small. At the side was indorsed, ‘* Not Al- 
exandria in Egypt.” The Bluenose postmaster 
had given it a journey of five months. 


My room-mate at ——, Captain S——, who had 
been suffering for a week with severe toothache, 
woke me up one night, vowing that his torment- 
or was to come out there and then, but insisting 
that he would take chloroform. On looking for 
the bottle of that article I found it gone, and 
then remembered that I had left it at the lodg- 
ing of an officer and friend a short distance off, 
who had been using it as an application in neu- 
ralgia. I at once dispatched my colored serv- 
ant for it, who in a short time returned without 
it. On asking the reason I was told that the 
Major said he hadn't got such a thing. I then 
inquired what he had asked for, when I was 
told, ‘*‘ Doctor P—— wants his clothes-press.” I 
again dispatched the ‘intelligent contraband,” 
after repeating over to him the word several 
times, and again he returned without it. This 
time he informed me he had asked for a ‘‘ clothes- 
horse.” Making up my mind that it was useless 
to send the boy again, I decided to go myself. 
After giving a thundering rap at the door a win- 
dow was thrown up overhead, and I was greeted 
with the following outburst: ‘‘ Now you infernal 
nigger, if you don’t keep away from this house 
I'll put a ball through you! I suppose you have 
come after a mangle this time. Now you tell, 
Doctor P—— to go to the devil, or I'll come up | 
there and mangle him!” 


A SMALL town in the Western part of the 
country contains more than its share of widows. 


} 
you nimmahaun lager beer,” 


At aC hristm: as festival eight of these abiiow. 
ful sisters” just happened to be standing around 
the chair of a promising young widower, trans- 
porting him with their bewitching smiles. 

A married lady present, who has a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, appreciated the situation at 
once, and determined to have some sport. With 
a cry of alarm she rushed across the room, and, 
pushing the widows right and left, shouted at the 
top of her voice: ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, ladies, 
give the man air!” at the same time plying { 
large palm-leaf fan she happened to find with 
the utmost vigor. 

The thing was done so naturally, and the re- 
vulsion of fecling was so great after they saw 
there was no immediate occasion for alarm, that 
the crowd cheered wildly, and continued to re- 
peat their cheers as often as it was mentioned 
during the evening, much to the annoyance of 
the widows. , 


Lutir is a three-year-old, and astonished her 
mother the other morning in bed by—‘* Mamma, 
there’s a marble in bed by my feet. Put your 
hand down and feel.” Mamma’s hand, guided 
by Lutie’s, felt the protuberant bone of Lutie’s 
ankle. Humoring the idea, she said: “ Why, 
how did it get there ?” when the little elf re- 
plied: ‘* Guess I must have swallowed it!” Sat- 
isfactory, wasn’t it ? 


Dear Drawer,—One of your correspondents 
having furnished an item about an exceeding- 
ly mean man, and having asked the question, 
** Who ever knew a meaner one?” calls to mind 
an incident that illustrates the meanness of a 
man in this Western section : 

Mr. D ,» Who is a man of considerable 
wealth, had an acre of buckwheat which, while 
in blossom, was often visited by the bees of a 
neighbor. Thinking that he was imposed on by 
this state of affairs, he called and presented a 
claim for damages to his neighbor, who could 
not get rid of the troublesome Mr, D—~— with- 
out first agreeing to pay him two cents per month 
pasturage for each hive of bees! 
another 


THAT came here's 


from Indiana; 
from a town in Massachusetts : 

A young lady, member of a family which, al- 
though not wealthy, was comfortably off in this 


world’s goods, was to be married. Handsomely- 
engraved cards were sent out to the relatives and 
friends, but about two weeks before the wedding 
it was found that there were not cards enough 
to “go round.” Instead of having more struck 
off, the mother of the young lady called on some 
of her neighbors and asked them to return the 
cards that had been sent them, as she wished to 
send them to others! Cap that. 


Tus comes from Ohio: Passing through the 
publie park the other day I observed two gentle- 
men approaching each other—one with a limp- 
ing gait, as if he had just returned from the war 
with a wound in one of his pedal extremities. 
Said the other to the lame man: 

““Why, Ned, what's the matter ?—sprained 


| your ankle ?—cut your foot ?’ 


** No, not quite so bad as that—got the cornu- 
copia.” 
‘*Cornu what?” 
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** Cornucopia.” 

“ And, pray, what kind of a disease is that ?” 

**Why, man, you a Latin scholar and don’t 
know what cornucopia means! I was down to 
my doctor just now, and he told me it was Latin 
for tender corns !” 


A Bostonian writes: Little folks sometimes 
say things that are too good tolose. Here is one: 

"A little girl came into our office a few days 
since and inquired for a man who, she said, was 
employed here. We told her that no man of 
that name was here. She insisted there was, 
and told where he lived, ete. We suggested that 
perhaps she had mistaken the name, to‘which she 
replied: ‘I am quite sure that is right; at any 
rate, that was his name before he was married !” 
Imagine the smile that crept over the faces of 
those who heard it. 


A cerTArIN Government claim agent in Bos- 
ton is noted for his quick dispatch of business, 
The other day a friend of mine called and re- 
quested me to go and certify to his identity, as 
he was about putting in his claim for bounty. 
The papers being filled out and signed, we were, 
as usual in such cases, required to make oath to 
the truth of our statements. Just before holding 
up our hands my friend inquired how long it 
would be before his claim would be cashed. ‘The 
answer and the oath came in a breath, as follows : 
““You severally solemnly swear that the state- 
ments subscribed by you are true, so help you 
God, you will receive your bounty in a short 
time, Mr. Young!” 


At the close of college term in a New England 
school, a number of students determined to wind 
up with a soirée, as ’twas called. 


The 
of the 
ported 


party assembled, each with one or more 
fair ones of the place, borrowed or im- 
for the occasion. One of the students 
taking a little too much of the “ overflowing 
bowl,” in attempting to get out happened to get 
into the ladies’ dressing-room, where he was dis- 
covered by a class-mate, who took compassion 
upon him and snugly stowed him away in a se- 
cluded corner to sleep off his ‘‘ over-indulgence.” 
After remaining there some three hours or more, 
a couple of the young ladies came from the hall 
to dress up a little for the last dance, when the 
following conversation ensued : 

** Julia, did you hear any one say any thing 
about me?” 

“Yes, Mary. John B- said you were the 
prettiest girl in the hall. Did you hear any one 
say any thing about me?” said Julia. 

**Yes,” said Mary; ‘‘ Mr. S—— said—” 

At this point John, who had begun to revive a 


little, raised up his head, much to the astonish- | 


ment of the girls, and drawled out: 
“Did you hear any one say any thing about 
me?” 


Dear Drawer,—Professor H——, the noted 
phrenologist, lectured in Akron, Ohio, one night 
last month. After his lecture he examined the 
‘*bumps” of an individual named F ,» whom 
the audience selected, and proceeded to give him 
a “bad name,” calling him mule, infidel, etc., 
and raising a laugh at Mr. F——’s expense. 
Next evening, toward ten o'clock, the Professor 


| growing tedious and the audience sleepy, Mr. 


F gravely arose from his seat, paced on tip- 
toe, deacon-fashion, to the Professor, who ceased 
speaking, and leaned forward to hear what he 
had to say. He said nothing, but quietly pull- 
ing out an old bull-eye watch showed the aston- 
ished Professor the time o’ night. The laugh 
was turned; in vain. the Professor said ‘‘a 
story ;” he could not go on; he lost his temper, 
and finally concluded in as few words as possible. 

Turis comes from Western New York : 

Dear Drawer,—The anecdote in the De- 
cember Number about the old lady who respond- 
ed in meeting, puts me in remembrance of an old 
lady who lives in these parts. 
tending camp-meetings very much, and some- 
times becomes rather noisy. One time she was 
more than usually so, and it was determined to 
remove her in such a manner as to prevent her 
returning. She lived at a distance of nine or 
ten miles from the ground, and a man was pro- 
cured who, for the consideration of twenty-five 
cents (specie), promised to convey her to her 
home. She submitted quietly, and when they 
had arrived at the end of their trip she gave the 
man another quarter to take her back! Imagine 
the surprise of the brethren to see the man drive 
on to the ground with the old lady by his side! 


She enjoys at- 


An “Old 
Drawer with his story : 

Some five-and-twenty years ego, when this 
part of the Empire State was but sparsely settled, 
it was a work of no small difficulty to get a jury 
together, especially as the inhabitants were no- 
toriously disinclined to the pleasures of litigation. 
The court had been forced to adjourn many 
times, from day to day, because the Sheriff as 
often came in and reported an incomplete panel. 
Finally, things came to a crisis. The Judge 
fixed a day beyond which no further forbear- 
ance could be exercised. When that day ar- 
rived the enthusiastic Sheriff rushed into the 
court-room, and exclaimed: “It’s all right, 
your Honor! we'll have the jary by 12 o'clock. 
I’ve got eleven of them locked up in a barn, and 
we are running the twelfth with dogs!” 


Subscriber” is welcome to the 


A NAVAL OFFICER in California writes: 

Dear Drawer,—lIt is a long time since you 
heard from me, but I can not keep out of the 
Drawer, and I think the following genuine child’s 
story is worthy of a place in it: I have a cousin 
out here, a bright little girl of five, who said, one 
dark night.a few weeks ago, ‘*‘ Mamma, I don't 
think God is at home to-night, he hasn’t hung 
the moon out!” 


Here is one from Buckskin, Colorado: 

Squire H , of F. , an inveterate joker, 
had business there a few days ago, and stopped 
at the Pacific Hotel. S——, the county survey- 
or, and civil engineer to all who need his sery- 
ices, boards at said hotel. On the second day 
of the Squire’s stay said he toS——, ‘‘ Have you 
said any thing to them here about my being your 
guest?” “Yes,” saidS——. ‘* They asked me 
if you had any money, and I said I guessed 
[guest} you had!” 


“Ma Wuatter” is a character in oir village. 
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She is now an old woman, and lives in a small 
cottage off the main street. A few days ago she 
was going to the store with a basket, to make 
some purchases, when she met a lad driving a 
fine load of hay to market. She stopped him, 
inquired the quality and price of the article, and, 
after much deliberation, ordered the boy to drive 
his horses into her yard. ‘The place was rather 
strait for the wagon to enter, but he finally man- 
aged to drive in, and prepared to unload. Look- 
ing up to the lad—who, pitchfork in hand, was 
about to toss off the hay—she said, with great 
simplicity. ‘*You may give me about enough 
for a hen’s-nest; I’ve been wanting it for some 
time !” 


Cuatrine with one of her neighbors not long 


since, she related her experience when convert- 


ed, many years ago, as follows: 

‘*T used to be very gay, and fond of the world 
and all its fashions, till the Lord showed me my 
folly. I liked silks and ribbons and laces and 
feathers, but I found they were dragging me 
down to hell—so J gave them all to my sister!” 

Anovut twenty years ago, when Franklin 
Pierce and the present Senator Clark stood at 


the head of the Hillsborough bar, in New Hamp- | 


shire, there was upon the Cocket a celebrated 
suit called the ‘‘ Horse Case,” which, from its 
long continuance before the courts, became famil- 
iar, by name at least, to nearly every one in the 
county. The action was one brought by Smith 
and Jones, livery-stable keepers, of Manchester, 
against one White, to recover the value of a pair 
of horses alleged to have been killed by the de- 


fendant while conveying an insane man from | 


Manchester to the asylum at Concord. There 


was plenty of proof that the horses died soon | 
after their arrival there ; but the defendant took 


the ground that they died of disease, and not 
from being overheated, and that a sufficient 
time had been allowed them to travel that dis- 
tance with ease. Then it became necessary to 
show the jury the time of starting and the time 
of arrival at Concord. Plaintiffs brought to the 
witness-stand many citizens from Manchester 
and Concord; and, among the latter, a tall, 
bony, slab-sided, lanky, sleepy-looking fellow, 
who officiated as hostler at the stable. I think 
it was Mr. Clark who conducted the cross-exam- 
ination of this witness, and I give you the sub- 
stance of the concluding portion : 

‘What time, Sir, did I understand you to 


say it was when the horses were driven up to | 


the stable ?” 

** Just as I was goin’ to dinner.” 

** What time was it when you went to dinner 
that day—by the clock ?” 

“* Just twelve.” 

**To a minute, Sir?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

** What time was it when you went to dinner 
the day before—by the clock ?” 

** Just twelve.” 

“To a minute, Sir?” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘*What time did you go to dinner the day 
before that—by the clock ?” 

* At twelve.” 

**To a minute, Sir.” 

“Yes, Sir.” 
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| ‘*And what time did you go to dinner a week 
previous—by the clock ?”’ 

** At twelve.” 

“To a minute, Sir? 

‘* Yes, Sir.” 

** Now, Sir, will you be good enough to tell 
the jury what time you went to dinner thre 
months before the last date—by the clock ?” 

** At twelve.” 7 

**'To a minute, Sir? 

** Yes, Sir.” 

‘*'That is all, Sir,’ said the counsel, with a 
gleam of satisfaction on his face and a glance at 
the jury, as much as to say, “That man has set- 
tled his testimony, gentlemen.” And so we all 
thought till, just as he was leaving the stand, he 
turned to his questioner with a curious comical 
expression on his face, and drawled ont, “ That 
‘ere clock was out o’ kilter, and hadn't been goin’ 
for six months.” There was a general roar in 
the gallery where I sat. Mr. Clark sat down, 
and I noticed that the judge had to use his 

| handkerchief just then. 


” 


Exiza H— ran away from her home with a 
sad scape-grace, and married him against the 
wishes of her parents. As is usual in such cases, 
she found that the roses of her imagination were 
rather thorny when she came to pluck them; 
and ere long a letter came to the father from his 
repentant child. The letter was of some length, 
and closed with these touching sentiments : 

‘* Dear Father, I can’t be happy while you are dis- 
pleased with me. Do, please, send my blue circular 
and your forgiveness. Your dutiful daughter, 

“ Eiza.” 


The paternal breast was moved. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: 

One of the brethren in our church, though a 
very good, is rather an illiterate man, and some- 
times amuses those who are present at the meet- 
ings, where he exhorts occasionally. Shortly 
after the death of President Lincoln he was 
moved to make a few remarks upon that melan- 


| choly event, which he prefaced with the follow- 


ing rather unfortunate sentence: ‘‘ My friends, 
I see in this bloody act the wise design of an 
unscrupulous Providence.” He was not conscious 
of doing injustice to Providence by substituting 
unscrupulous for inscrutable, and no one hurt his 
feelings by a correction. 
Ix the year 1824, writes a Pennsylvanian, I 
took boarding in F——.’s Hollow, near German- 
town. The lady of the house was no admirer 
|of fancy cooking. She would put a big kettle 
on filled with potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and 
| beef, all cooked together, and brought on the 
table meal after meal until all was used up. A 
basin of milk placed on the centre of the table, 
with a saucer floating therein, for one and all to 
use in turn. I concluded to look for another 
boarding-house, and found one. At the first 
breakfast the first cup of coffee was good. The 
| flow ceased at pouring the second cup. The 
|lady applied her mouth to the spout, blowing 
| the impediment away, and tried again. A little 
| coffee came, but not enough to fill the cup; a 
spoon was introduced, and nothing but a baby’s 
hoe prevented the flow. I thought it was about 
time to look out for another boarding-house. 


} 
| 





